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PREFACE. 



IN introducing a new Work to the Public^ it is expect- 
ed that some account should be given of its incep- 
tion, design^ scope^ and prosecution. 

Whilst delivering a course of lectures two years 
since in Providence^ on Medieval Historyi I found no 
geographical work in English Literature^ illustrating 
that period to which I could refer. This want suggested 
the present work. 

The G^graphy of the Andeni World presents no 
such deficiency^ having been elucidated since the seven- 
teenth century by the master-minds of Cellariucfy Clu- 
verius^ Danville, and stilt more recently by Benr 
nd, Hannert^ Heeren^ Uckert| and others. Much 
light has also been thrown on the remote ages of civili* 
zation by the late philological discoveries in Egypt and 
Persia^ and the excavations of Nineveh. 

Yet the no less important period of the Middle 
Ages^ though so thoroughly investigated by the modem. 
Historian, has still remained comparatively neglected by 
the Geographer. 

Mediaeval Atlases have been published by 0. Kixm 
(traxudated into French by Felix Ajosart) and by: CSi^les 
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Sproner ; but these being defective in letter-press^ con- 
taining only scanty notes, and mere dry, historical 
tables, leave the student to depend on his own re- 
sources in the explanation of the maps. 

Thus no general comprehensive (Geography, embra- 
cing the mediaeval times down to the close of ^he 
fifteenth century, has yet appeared to supply the want 
which must be felt by every student of Gibbon, Hal- 
lam, Sismondi, Guizot, and the other numerous writers 
treating of that era. 

It occurred to me, therefore, that my collectanea, 
made during my long residence in Italy and Greece^ 
together with my notes of travel in the East — ^partly em- 
bodied in my Providence Lectures — ^might furnish me 
with ample materials for the composition of a work 
which would supply, at least in part, the wants of tho 
student of Mediaeval History. 

Having met with encouragement fix)m my publish- 
ers, the idea has been carried out, and I now offer to 
the public the " World in the Middle Ages." 

I have attempted to present an accurate geographi- 
cal description of the world during the different periods 
of time from the ultimate division of the Boman Em- 
pire at the death of Theodosius the Great, a.d. 395, 
down to the conquest of Constantinople by the Ottoman 
Tuiks in the East, and the discovery of America in the 
West. 

That the dry details of G^eography might not be- 
come tedious, I have occasionally introduced personal 
sketches, and notices of mediaeval institutions, with side- 
glances at the religions, languages, and literatures of the 
different nations. 

I have endeasvoied likewise to give that promiiieiioe 



id tte ScaodiiiaTiiuMy thd SdavoBiatw, l^artars, and 
other Eastern tribes which their important influence on 
history demands ; but which hitherto has been denied 
them. 

In the Geograj>hy of Ecclesiastical History, I have 
feUow^ Bey. John E. Wiltsch. I hate entered into 
more than usual detail on the Byzantine Empire, 
Greece, and the Eastern States, both with the hope of 
illustrating the brilliant pages of Gibbon and the 
Chroniclers of the Crusades ; and in view of the impor- 
tant part which these Countries are about to act in the 
present crisis that seems to threaten the entire political 
Cfystem of Europe. 

I am indebted for the selection of my maps, to Pro- 
fessor George W. Greene's translation of Dr. Spruner's 
great Historical Atlas. 

For my authorities, I refer the reader to the foot- 
notes, and the list of authors on the closing page of the 
Work. I have also careftdly compiled Historical and 
Geographical Indices, referring to the munber of the 
paragraph in every instance where the name occurs. 

I would ask the kind forbearance of the Public with 
regard to some occasional foreign expressions or turns 
of thought, which possibly may betray the author as a 
Dane. 

K this, my first attempt in the field of Historical 
(Jeography, should be favorably received by the Public, 
I might perhaps find myself emboldened to undertake 
the still more arduous task of preparing an Historical 
G^graphy of the Modem Worlds miiform with the pre- 
sent. 

This would embrace, not only the geographical 
changes and political revolutions of modem Europe 
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during the last three centnriee, but likewise the highljr 
important Colonial Geography of Asia, Afiica, and Ame- 
rica. Especial attention would then be devoted to the 
rise, progress, emancipation, and gigantic development 
of the Republic of the United States. 

The materials for such an undertaking are in part 
collected, the plan laid down, the maps selected, and I 
only await the encouragement of the Literary Bepublic 
to carry my ideas into execution* 

The Authob. 

Fnuikliii and ManhaU GoUcge^ 

Lavgastd, Pa^ April llO, 1854 
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Spruner ; but tbeie being defective in letter-presfl, con- 
taining only scanty noteSi and mere dry, hiBtorical 
tables, leave tbe student to depend on his own re- 
sources in the explanation of the maps. 

Thus no general comprehensive Geography, embra- 
cing tbe medifeval times down to the close of ^he 
fifteenth century, has yet appeared to supply the want 
which must be felt by every student of Gibbon, Hal- 
lam, Sismondi, GKiizot, and the other numerous writers 
treating of that era. 

It occurred to me, therefore, that my collectanea, 
made during my long residence in Italy and Greece, 
together with my notes of travel in the East — ^partly em- 
bodied in my Providence Lectures — ^might fUmish me 
with ample materials for the composition of a work 
which would supply, at least in part, the wants of the 
student of Mediaaval History. 

Having met with encouragement from my publish- 
ers, the idea has been carried out, and I now offer to 
the public the '' World in the Middle Ages/' 

I have attempted to present an accurate geographi- 
cal description of the world during the different periods 
of time from the ultimate division of the Boman Em- 
pire at the death of Theodosius the Great, a.d. 390, 
down to the conquest of Constantinople by the Ottoman 
Turks in the East, and the discovery of America in the 
West. 

That the dry details of Geography might not be- 
come tedious, I have occasionally introduced personal 
sketches, and notices of medifeval mstitutions, with side- 
glances at the religions, languages, and literatures of the 
difhrent nations. 

I have andeavoved likewise to ^ve l\uk\. \fioa&Qtg&i^ 
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te tbe ScaodinaTiftna, th^ Sdav<»iaadB, TarbKn, anA 
cthes: Eastern tribes which thdr important inflaenoe on 
histoiy demands ; but which hitherto has been denied 
them. 

In the Geo^raj>hy of Ecdesiaatical History, I haye 
feUowM Bey. Jolm £. Wiltseh. I hate entered into 
more than uauKl detail on the Byzantine Empire^ 
Greece, and the Eastern States, both with the hope of 
illustrating the brilliant pages of Gibbon and the 
Chroniclei^ of the Crusades ; and in yiew of the impor- 
tant part which these Countries are about to act in the 
present crisis that seems to threaten the entire political 
system of Europe. 

I am indebted for the selection of my maps, to Pro- 
fessor George W. Greene's translation of Dr. Spruner's 
great Historical Atlas. 

For my authorities, I refer the reader to the foot- 
notes, and the list of authors on the closing page of the 
Work. I haye also carefully compiled Historical and 
Geographical Indices, referring to the muuber of the 
paragraph in eyery instance where the name occurs. 

I would ask the kind forbearance of the Public with 
regard to some occasional foreign expressions or turns 
of thought, which possibly may betray the author as a 
Dane. 

K this, my first attempt in the field of Historical 
Geography, should be feyorably receiyed by the Public, 
I might perhaps find myself emboldened to undertake 
the still more arduous task of preparing an Historical 
Geography of the Modem Worlds imiform with the pre- 
sent. 

This would embrace, not only the geographical 
chaiiges and political reyolutiona o£ modAxn. lE^a^"^ 
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during the last three oentmiee, but likewise the higU^ 
important Colonial Geography of Asia, Afiica, and Ame- 
rica. Especial attention would then be devoted to the 
rise, progress, emancipation, and gigantic development 
of the Bepnblic of the United States. 

The materials for such an undertaking are in pari 
collected, the plan laid down, the maps selected, and 1 
only await the encouragement of the Literary BepuUii 
to carry my ideas into execution* 



The Authob. 



FrankUn and ManhaU College 

LAVGA8TD, Pa., April llth, 1864. 
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HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 



CHAPTER L 



GENBRAX REHARKS OK MEDIEVAL GEOGRAPHY ; THE 

grsa; historical and geographical BIYISIONS 
of that period, 

I. OsNERAL BsMARXB. — TiiQ Middle Age is the period dur- 
ing which nearly all the states, at the present day Qguring on 
the world's stage, had their origi^ and deyelopment. The 
study of the political geography of those times, is therefore of 
the hii^est importance to the student of uniyeraal history, in 
order that he may fully understand and bring before his 
Blind's eye, as it were, tiie feudal institutions and diyisions, 
the relations of the mttions to one another, and the suocessiye 
ohai^ges by reyolutions and conquests which took place in 
cTory part of the old world. But the details of such an his- 
torical gecgraphy, in which we should attempt to follow up 
eyery temporary change, extension or diminution of territory, 
in the siAgle states and nations, would not only be immense 
and difficult to combine, but we would often be in want of the 
necessary materials. From the chroniclers of those remote 
, we obtain but scanty md Tcry imperfect information ] 
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they were themselves deficient in the most simple geographical 
knowledge ; the few data, which they famish here and there, 
are often erroneous or uncertain, mostly Aill of wonders and 
superstitions from the hearsay repetitions of credulous travel- 
lers, pilgrims or crusaders. Sometimes their reports disagree 
with the physical geography of the countries, or are contra- 
dicted by the relations of other writers of the same time. 

We shall therefore limit our manual of medieval geogra- 
phy, to a general description of the political position of Eu- 
rope, and the adjacent parts of western Asia and northern 
Africa, during eight of the most important periods of universal 
history, between the fourth and the sixteenth centuries, whicb 
are illustrated by the annexed six general historical maps. 

2. General Division op Medieval Geography. 

Period I. — The political geography of the Roman Etn- 
pire, after its final division in eastern and western Rome, be- 
tween the emperors Arcadius and Honorius in a. n, 395. It 
exhibits, likewise, the geographical and ethnographical posi- 
tion of all the different Barbarian nations of the north and 
east, towards the close of the fourth century, immediately before 
the beginning of the great migration, the successive develop- 
ment of which forms, as it were, the separate periods of med^ 
val geography. 

Period II. — The political geography of Europe and the 
adjacent parts of Asia and Africa at the b^inning of the sixth 
century, before the accession of Justinian I, in a. d. 527. It 
presents the results of the first period of the great migration 
of the northern nations, and their settlements in the provinces 
of the then no longer existing western Roman empire. 

Period III. — The political geography of Europe towards 
the close of the sixth century, affcer the conquest of eentad 
Europe by the Avars, and of Italy by the Lombards, forming 
the termination of the second period of the great migrations 
from the north and the east. 

Period IV. — The political geography of Sun^, ' 
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and central Asia, and northern Afirica, at the beginning of the 
ninth century daring the reign of Charlemagne^ and the 
highest development of the Saraxxnic Empire under the 
Abbasid Caliphs of Bagdad and the Ommiyad Emirs of 
Cordova. 

Period V. — The political geography of all the states in 
Europe, western Asia and northern Africa, at the death of the 
Emperor Otho the Great^ about a. d. 973, at the time of the 
final constitution and consolidation of nearly all the great Eu- 
ropean states, which later take a prominent part in the politir 
cal events, of Europe. 

Period VI. — The political* geography of the old world, 
during the times of the Crusades^ from the close of the 
eleventh to the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Period VII. — The political geography of Europe and 
Asia towards the close of the fourteenth century, at the time 
of the feudal wars between the English and French CroumSy 
the progress of the Ottoman Turks, and the widest extent 
of the Mongol empire of Tamerlane. 

Period VIII. — The political geography of Europe and 
western Asia towards the close of the fifteenth century, after 
the destruction of the Byzantine Empire in a. d. 1453, the 
reorganization of the German Empire by Mazimiliany the 
extinction of the Moorish Kingdom of Granada and the 
discovery of America in a. d. 1492. 

These eight general periods are delineated in the accom- 
panying Atlas of six historical maps. The 1st and 2d Pe- 
riods are each represented in their proper n:iaps. The 3d 
Period embraces the second and the third maps. The 4th, 
5ih, and 6th Periods have each their own maps, while for 
the last two Periods, the 7th and 8th, one general map, illus- 
trating the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was tiiought 
aofficient. 

In order to facilitate the general survey, and the compari- 
aon of one map with another, we have carefully given the same 
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eohr to all ike leading nationi in the different aaeoeediog 
periods. Thus, for inBtance, the ■todent will find crinuom 
thronghoot all the maps for the Ghreek or Bynntine empire ; 
yellow for all the Oermanic and SoandinaTian nation! ; vioUt 
88 a general color for the SUiTio or Sclayonian trihea ; dark 
green for the Chadish or Finnish raoea ; Uue ioi the Saraoena 
or Arabs ; Mea green for the Hnna ; orange for the Ohaaara, 
and minium red for their Tartar brothers, the Tnrka. Simi- 
lar modifications of oolor go through all the m^Mi to indicate 
the subdivisions of Britons, Scots, Picts, Anglo-Sazona, Danes, 
Swedes, and others. In the single maps will be foimd only 
those divisions, cities, battlerfields, &o., which belong to the 
period reviewed ; a few names have unhappily been left oat> 
either by the inattention of the draughtsman, or the want of 
space, but they will be mentioned, and their position fixed in 
the text of our manual Only the most important monntain 
chains, dividing the countries, have been given, beoanae Um 
complete detail of physical geography would have rendered tlie 
names less distinct on maps of so small a scale, and the ata> 
dent is therefore requested to compare our historical maps 
with some accurate maps of the conmion modem g^ogn^y. 
Finally, we have been particularly careful to give the anei«nt 
Greek, Roman, Arabic or Barbaric names of conntriea, eittes, 
mountains, rivers, exactly as they were used at the time, with 
their modem name, affixed, and to follow up the progresaing 
changes faithfully, during every period of the middle ages, 
in order to accustom the attentive student to the gradual 
formation of so many names, the etymology of which, wooU 
otherwise be difficult to understand. For the same reason w% 
have attempted to enliven our geographical aorvey by aonae 
few characteristic sketches of the diffenent nationalitiea, Soandi- 
navian, Sclavonian, and others, and We have paid the toiOat caa^- 
fitl attention to the ehrondk)gioal accuracy of thto dates given, thsfc 
our essay on political geography might serve at the same t&M^ 
the purposes of an historical Guide through the maie of the 
middle ages. 
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CHAPTER n. 



THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

ITS POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY UNDER ARCADITTS AND 
HONORIUS, 

THE WORLD OP TflE BARBARIANS. 

ITS GEOGRAPHICAL AND ETHNOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
BEFORE THE GREAT INVASION, A. D. «T«. 



I. THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

3. LnoTs. — ^We present in tlii« map the extent of the Ro- 
man empire in the course of the fonrth century. At the death 
of Theodosius, in the year 395 of our era, it still had nearly the 
game frontiers as under Augustus, about 14 b. c. The con- 
quests of Trajan, between a. d. 103-1 16, extended the empire be- 
yond the Danube by the subjection of Dacia (the present Tran- 
sylvania, Moldaviaand Wallaohia). In the east the Romans had 
taken possession of the northern part of Media^ Armenia^ all 
Assyria^ Baln/lonia, and Arabia Petraa^ and they had com- 
mercial establishments and garrisons along the Red Sea, 9A 
Ux as Muza (Mocha), and Athana (Aden), on the Arabian 
eoast. Yet these brilliant acquisitions irere already giren up 
by the peaceable Hadrian; and the Syrian desert, the Eu- 
phrates, the upper Tigris, Mount Taurus, and Mount Caucasus 
remained henceforth the farthest eastern frontier of the empire, 
against tiie Parthians and New Persians. Thus the events of 
tlie time had proved the wisdom of Theodosius, who gave the 
prudeiit advice to his successors never to exceed those limits, 
which it seemed that nature herself had assigned for the Ro* 
man sway:-^on the north they were Mount Caucasus, the 
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Pontus Euxinus or Black Sea, the Danube, the Rhine, the 
North Sea, and, in the island of Britain, the tro// ^ Hadrian 
— the Picta^ wall — extending from the Tyne acroes to the 
bay of Solway, near Carlisle. The waves of the Atlantic 
secured the west, and the burning sands of the great Li- 
byan desert, the southern borders of the empire. But theee 
immense frontier-lines had already been invaded by the Bar- 
barians in the north ; a great part of Oaul lay in mins, and 
we shall, in another place, indicate the settlements whidi 
the warlike tribes had obtained within the bosom of the em- 
pire itself. 

4. Division. — At an earlier period the Roman state had 
been divided into Senatorial and Imperial provinces. With 
Diocletian, in a. d. 285, begins the times of divisions : first, 
into tetrarchies, then, under Constantino, into dioceses, with 
different modifications, until, at the decease of Theodosiiia, 
the final separation into an Eastern and Western empire be- 
comes definitive, and continues (50) until the overthrow fd 
western Rome, in a. d. 476. 

5. Subdivisions. — Each of the two empires was divided 
into FrafcctureSy governed by praetorial praefects nominated bj 
the emperor. Every one of these praefectures was again subdi- 
vided into dioceses— i/uBceses — ^under vicars — rtcom— or viee- 
prsefects, who received their orders from the prsofects. The dio- 
ceses had again their provinces— protnnctVs — and their regiona 
— regiones — all according to their importance or position, and 
were ruled by proconsuls, consulars, presidents or correctors. 
Constantinople and Rome were the capitals ; but they enjoyed 
the privilege of being excluded from the provincial division, and 
had their own peculiar administration and governor, who, un- 
der the name of city-praefect — prafectus Kr6u— enjoyed a 
power similar, at least, to that of the prsetorial prsefeota. In 
all the frontier provinces and garrisoned towns, there were, 
besides, military commanders, called counts— oomttes—nnd 
dukes — duces — at the head of the troops. 
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6. Limits. — It waa separated from the western empire 
in Europe, by the rivers Drintis (now the black Prin), a 
tributary of the Save in Mcesia and by the Barbana (now Bo- 
jana) which discharges itself in the lake LabecUis (now of 
Scutari or Soodra) ; in Africa, by the great Syrtis and the 
deserts, extending southward into the interior. On the north 
side of the Pontus Euxinus, the southern coast of the Cher- 
sonesus Taurica (now the Crimea), with the towns of Cherson 
(now Sevastopol) and Theodosia (now Caffa), belonged like- 
wise to the eastern empire. 

7. Capital. — Constantinople, founded by Constantino in 
330, on the site of Byzantium, in antiquity, a rich and flour- 
ishing town, which, however, during the civil wars between 
Severus and Ghtllienus, in a. d. 196, had suffered a great deso- 
lation. The particular advantage and beauty of its situation, 
on a projecting triangle, formed by the Bosphorus, the Propon* 
tis, and the magnificent gulf or harbor of the Golden Horn, 
were so great, the communication by water with Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, so easy, its strong central position so defensible, 
the environs so fertile, and the climate so mild and healthy 
(41^ 1^ 10^^ northern latitude), that Constantino could not 
have made a better choice for his new Christian capital, and 
might well consider it as a divine inspiration. Constantinople 
was built entirely after the model of Rome, and called New 
Bome in the beginning. Its circumference was sixteen miles, 
but the walls were afterwards extended on the west,' embrac- 
ing, like Eome, seven hills and fourteen regions, of which the 

' The Wall of Theodouut IL was constructed in the year 418. It 
embraced the Hebdomon or seventh hill, with the old palace of Con- 
■tantine still standing in its roina The suburb of Blachemn^ on the 
northwestern angle, was taken into the city walls by Heraclius, in 620, 
and strongly fortified with towers and ditches by Leo^ the Armenian, 
during the Bulgarian war, in 816* 
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thirteenth, that of Sykena (Pera and Oalata), ky beyond the 
Gk>lden Horn — to K^pa«» XfwooK^ac. The harbor was shut by 
a chain, behind which lay a line of battle-ships for defence. 
The strong walls, the towers, and the caatiies on the three an- 
gles of the eity, 4 'AKpoiroXic^ t& KiMeAiu^Sior or "E nwuy y i or, 
and a! BAax^pvm were considered impr^poable. A broad 
ayenno— T^fi A ny r an through the city from east to west; seTeral 
squares and marketplaces — AugusUtum^ Ckry$om'Ummf 
Fb a ConsiatUiniy Theodosii^ Areadii, Artopolium^ SlraiS' 
gUm^ and others — splendid aqnedocts, foontains, Nvyci^wMy 
baths, Kavrpa ; cisterns, Kurr^sroi ; serred for ornament and 
comfort Among the magnificent public buHdings, we men- 
tion the circus, 6 'IviroSfM^ios ; the two theatres, the great p*- 
laxse, TO Amicropoi', with the court Tridiniym (i) XaAiciT), Uie 
Chrysatridinium^ the Parpkyra^ the Daphne^ the Truttus (to 
caUed from its cupola), the Tsycanisterium, or plaee fbr mili* 
tary exercises, many other imperial palaoea, ri^ M a yyo wyi i^ 
TWF BAaxcprwy, rw BoiMcoXioinrof , AenyHduoou ; the tribunals oar 
palaces for the Senate and State oflkers, tat the Patrieiehs 
and Prelates; the arsenals, Armamentaria {ik Mayywra); 
tiie immense storehouses; among the numerous and gaodj 
lurches, those of Santa Sophia^* the PantokraUiry the Paim- 
makarisios^ the Holy Apostles, and Santa Irene; ma&j 
conyents, monasteries and pious institutions ; and inallj, on 
the western city walls (rk xcpovZa rcixiy), the splendid atiU pee- 
serred palace of Hebdomon (now Tekumr^Serai). Outeide of 
the city, along tiie banks of the Bosphorus, both in Europe 
and in Ana Minor, were utuated numerous palaces, conyents^ 
country-seats and gardens. The canal from Pera to the Pen- 
tus with its shores, was called the Strait^ ro Srfror or wi 
KorasrcvoK. Constantine, to adorn his new creation, plundered 
the other cities of Greece and Asia Minor of their artietieal 



* The golden MiU-ttone, at the entranee of the Falae«, i 
started the principal high-roads of the Eastern Empire, like thote of the 
Western from Rome. 

* Founded by Constantine, but rebuilt hy JafUaiaa L ia a. ai i 
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treasures, columns, monuments, and heathen statues, which, in 
part, were transformed into Christian Saints, while their citi- 
zens were ordered to inhabit Constantinople, and even the 
proud Romans were induced, by flattery and privileges, to fol- 
low the Imperial Court.* 

8. Division. — The Eastern Empire was divided into two 
prsefectures, that of the Orient and that of lUyria; these were 
again subdivided into seven dioceses, comprising sixty or sixty- 
one provinces, which we shall now describe from records of the 
time." * 

Prjsfecture of the Orient. 

9. Extent and Division. — It was much more extensive 
than that of Illyria, comprehending all the possessions of the 
Eastern Empire in Asia and Africa, and one-third of those 
situated in Europe ; it was divided into five dioceses — Orient^ 
Egypt, AsiUj PontuSy and Thrace — ^which were subdivided 
into fifty provinces. 

10. Diocese of the Orient. — This diocese was governed 
by a Count — Comes Orientis — ^who, on account of the import- 
ance of his trust, enjoyed the first rank among the vicarii of 
the east, and it consisted of the ancient provinces — Syriay 
PJuamida, Falestine, the northwestern part of Mesopotamia^ 
the two CUicice, Isauria, and the island of Cyprus. Of its 

* A thorough knowledge of the localities of Constantinople and ita 
environs is necessary, in order to understand the Byzantine Historians. 
The best descriptions of Constantinople among the earlier writers, are 
those of Charles Dufresne (in the collection of Byzantine Historians) 
and Gyllins ; among the modems, the Kuwsrarrmds, Yenice, 1824, by 
a learned Greek prelate (in modern Greek), and C<mstantinopoli9 undder 
BosporuSf by von Hammer. Pesth, 1822, 2 Vols. A small but correct 
plan of medieval Constantinople is found in the excellent Historical At- 
las of Doctor Charles von Spruner, imder No. 59. 

* See the Imperial Register from the time of Theodosius, entitled : 
Notitia tUraque dignitcUum cum OHerUu turn Oceidentia, Printed at 
the end of the Theodoaian Code. 
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fifteen proyinoesi the five first were gOTerned by Conmlan \ 
the other ten less important by Presidents. Dukes with 
bodies of troops were placed in Palestine Salutaris, Phosnicia 
LibanensiSj Syria Euphratensis, Osrhoenc and Arabia, for 
the defence of the frontiers of the empire. These fifteen pro- 
vinces of the Oriental diocese were according to their rank : 
1st, FaUBStina Prima; 2d, Phanida Mariiimas 3d, 
Syria ; 4th, Cilicia Prima ; 5th, Cyprus ; 6th, Paktsiina 
SaltUaris ; 7th, Palastina Secunda ; 8th, Phanida Zdban- 
ensis; 9th, Syria Euphratensis ; 10th, Syria ' SaltUaris ; 
11th, Osrhoene ; \2ih^ Mesopotamia ; \3ihy Ciiicia Secunda; 
14th, Aralna ; 15th, hauria. In our description of these 
provinces we shall follow a more regular geographical order, 
beginning with the south and proceeding toward the north. 

11. I. Paljestina Tbrtia or SalutariSy* comprised the 
regions east and south of the Dead Sea, formerly 4>elonging to 
Arabia Petrsea (Ammonitis, Moabitis, and Idumsea). It ex- 
tended also across the valley of Arabah westward so as to take 
in Beersheba and Elusa. Petra, the ancient capital of the 
NabathtBanSy in the deep romantic valley of Moses — Wady 
Musa — beneath Mount Horeb, was probably the metropolis. 

II. Pal^stina Prima, northwest of the former, extended 
along the coast of the Mediterranean and eastward across to the 
Dead Sea. Its metropolis was C^sarea (now the ruins of Kais- 
sarieh), which had changed its ancient name, Turris StratoniSy 
when Herod the Great built his magnificent city with its arti- 
ficial harbor in honor of Csesar Augustus.^ Jerusalem, or 
Aelth Capitolinaj the venerable capital of the ancient Jews, 
held now only a second rank in the province, and it was not 
until one century later, at the Council of Ghalcedon, a. d. 
451-53, that it was erected into an independent Patriarchate, 

• This by-name, Sahttari/, was given to several provinces of both 
empires, on account of their thermal springs. 

^ Its name was Casarea PalcestincL^ to distinguish it from the Cap- 
padocian Ctesarea and the Ca^sarea Philippi (Paneas) in Tracbonitis. 
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oomprising the three Palestince.' After the first almost total 
dcstrucCion of the oity by Titus in a. d. 70^ Hadrian had be- 
gun to rebuild it as a Boman fortress, when the second terrible 
insurrection of the exasperated Jews under their mysterious 
leader, Barcochba, brought new disasters over the miserable 
population of Judasa. They were, in spite of their desperate 
valor, vanquished by the sword — a. d. 182-135 — and sold by 
thousands as slaves, or expelled to the coasts va of Africa. 
Hadrian then established a new Boman Colony on the ruins ; 
a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus rose on Mount Moriah, and 
statues of Venus and other Boman idols, as if in moickery, 
crowned the Calvary and Golgotha ; nay, the name of Jerusa- 
lem was anathematized, and the Boman settlement was named 
Aolia Capitolina. But with the spread of Christianity, the 
pilgrims began to flock to Jerusalem; the idols and heathen 
temples were destroyed ; Constantino and liis mother, the pious 
Helena, erected splendid churches and hospitals for the recep- 
tion of the pilgrims at Jerusalem and Bethlehem in 326. Saint 
Hilarion brought his hermits with him from the Thebais in 
Egypt, and then the wilderness of Judah,' the shores of the 
Dead Sea, and the valley of Jordan, became inhabited by 
thousands of recluses ; these austere anchorites lived in the 
natural grottoes and caverns on the dreary mountains, and 
united for worship in their common sanctuaries or laura^ 
which afterwards, by Pachymius, were placed under a severer 
monastic discipline as Koivofiia or monasteries. At the 
time we speak of (395) Santa Paula,' the noble Boman lady, 

* The ^atriarchato of Antioch oontinuod to rulo tho two PhcenioiiB 
and northern Arabia. 

' HantA Paula died In 404. We copied tho beautiful inscription on her 
sepulohre in the grotto of the Nativity, during our visit to Bethlehem. 
Adnpicia anguttum pracina in rupe Mpidcrum f 
lioipitium Paidai e»t, coelettia regna tenetUit, 
Frairem^ cognatoiy limnam patriamque relinquena 
DivitiM tobolem Bethhhemitc eonditur antro. 
Hie pramepe hiiim, Chrinte^ atqite hie myntica Magi 
MuMta portantMf hominique Deoque dedere. 
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Mid hm* ploiui dftughtor Kuiiochlum, wore building nmmerlai 
in Ilotlilohom; Hi. Kuitobiun had Junt boon burlod in the 
Mpulobral vault of tho grotto of tbo Nativity, and bia diaoiple 
Ht. Joromo, wan them occupied in bin rock-obambcr with bii 
Latin trannlation of tho Haorod Bcripturoi, while the Ootbi 
wore dovantating liomo and Italy. A century later Si 8a- 
baa founded bia celebrated nionaiitcry in tlio valley of the 
Kldron.>« 

HI. Pal^«htina Srcunda, oaat of the former, oom- 
prehendcKl Hamaria, (iaiilce, and part of the Deoapolii 
beyond Jordan. lU metropolia wai HoYTiforoLis, the ancient 
Bethihean (now Tell HeiNaii), nituated in tho valley of Joireel, 
near the Jordan, with an KpiMcopal nee and a celebrated mo- 
naatery. 

IV. AitAiiiA, eaNt of the Jordan, conniitod of the ancient 
Itunea, Trachonitin, Auranitin and Datanaoa, bordering upon 
the groat dcacrt, with the metropolis Bohtra (now Baara). 
The govenior united the titles of Duke and Prciidept, and 
commanded tlio troops on the frontier. 

V. PiKKNKMA MAniTiMA cxtfliulod along Mount Lebanon 
and the sea. Its earlier metropolis was tho old Phoenician 
Tyr — 7yrwj— (now Hour), on its peninsula ; later, however, 
under the younger TheodosiuN, BtcRYTim (now Beirut), the feat 
of the celebrated Roman law-school, obtained that dignity. 

VI. PifocNioiA LitiANt or Lihmitsia (Libanemit)^ on the 
east of Mount Lebanon, consisted of the ancient Ccolo-Syria 
and Palmyrono. Its capital was the magnifloout and populous 
city of Damascus in its fertile plain, at the base of the Anti- 
Lebanon, and already at that period celel)rated for its manu- 
factures of arms. Northward on the Orontcs lay Kmksa (now 
Hems), which had risen on the downfall of Palmyra in the war 
between Queen Zenobia and Aurelian, a. j>. *275. The latter 
city, in tlie desert toward tlie Kupliraies, had lost its wealth 

^ Int^rtiHtliiK (ItfUilM uti tltti oondltlott uf Jtsrunitliiin durinK tha oarly 
Dhrintiiin citttituridii arc tfivim In Prof, liobinaon's liibUoal Kotoarohoi 
lu PsltfiiUna. Vul 11, |>age 8-27. 
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and splendor, though it still remained the great resting-plaoe 
for the caravans from the east. 

12. VII. Syria Secunda or Salutaris^ the ancient Apa- 
mene, lay north of the former, with its metropolis Apamea 
(now Famieh), in a strong position on a lake formed by the 
river Orontes. 

VIII. Syria Prima or -Consularis^ on the northern slope 
of Mount Lebanon, possessed the largest and most populous 
city of the diocese, splendid Antioch (now Andakieh), on the 
Orontes, surrounded by gardens, vineyards and olive groves, 
the seat of all the delights and glitter of the East. It was the 
metropolis of the province, and the residence of the count ; 
and here were the arsenals and military d6p6ts of the em- 
pire. 

IX. Syria Euphratensis was situated west of the Eu- 
phrates, and contained the ancient Cyrrhestice and Commagene, 
with the metropolis Hierafolis, syr. Bambyce (now Mam- 
beseh), at a short distance from the Euphrates (now Frat). 

13. X. Osrhoene, east of the former, on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, and the outskirts of the Empire, was then the 
contested battle-field with the Persians. It had formed part of 
the ancient Mesopotamia, and was defended toward the Tigris 
by the two celebrated fortresses of Nisibis and Dara, which, 
however, alternately were conquered by the Persians, or re- 
taken by the Romans. Edessa, called Callirrhod, from her 
pleasant springs (now Orfah), the metropolis, was likewise 
strongly fortified, and contained celebrated shield and armor 
factories, and the arsenals and d6p6ts for the armies on the 
Persian frontier. On the southeast of Edessa lay Theo- 
dosiopoiiSy the ancient Eesain, rebuilt by the emperor whose 
name it took, in a rich and well watered region. 

XI. Mesopotamia, on the northeastern frontier, was form- 
ed of that small strip of the ancient province of Mesopotamia 
called Sophene, between the upper Euphrates and Tigris with 
the metropolis Amida (now Diabekir). 

14. XII. CiLiciA Secunda, the eastern part of the ancient 
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Cilicia campestriSy the fertile and beautiful plain between 
the high mountain ranges of Amanus and TauruSy with the 
metropolis Axazarbus (now Ak-SaraT), on the river Py ramus, 

XIII. Cilicia Prima formed the rest, or the western part 
of the ancient Cilicia campcstrisy with the rich and commer- 
cial metropolis Tarsus on the Cydnus. 

XIV. IsAURiA, west of Cilicia Prima, comprised both the 
ancient Isauria and Cilicia Trachaa. The mountaineers of 
this rugged and barren country still retained their old roving 
habits, wherefore a Count at the head of two legions united 
here the military and civil command. The metropolis was 
Seletcia Trachjea (now Selefkieh), situated on the coast op- 
posite to the island of Cyprus. 

XV. The island of Cyprus, separated from the mainland 
of Asia Minor by the Cilician Straits — Anion Ciiicius — wmb 
still populous and highly cultivated ; and its metropolis Sala- 
mis J on the eastern coast, had recently taken the name of one 
of the sons of Constantine, and was called Constantia (now 
Gostanza). 

15. Diocese of Egypt. — This diocese, the richest and 
most important of the empire, on account of its immense ex- 
port of grains for the provision of Constantinople, was governed 
by a Praefect with the title of AugustaliSy and a rank immedi- 
ately following that of the Comes Orientis ; but as he could 
only be chosen from the order of the Roman Knights — EquUes 
— the six provinces under his diocese — Libya superior, Libya 
inferior, Thebais, Egypt Proper, Arcadia, and Augustamnica — 
were not governed by Consulars, but the five first by Pre^- 
dents, and the last by a Corrector. A military Count, with two 
Dukes and bodies of troops, was stationed in Egypt proper, 
for the defence of the frontiers of Libya superior and Thebais. 

16. I. Augustamnica or Augustanicey formed the north- 
eastern part of Lower Egypt, between the mouth of the Nile 
and the frontiers of Palestine and Arabia, with Pelusium (now 
Tineh) for its metropolis. 

II. iBoTPTUS Propria, on the east of the foregoing, 
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risted of that part of the Delta lying west of the Nile toward 
Lybia. Alexandria, the metropolis, and residence of the 
Prcefectus Augustalis and the military Count, was still, by its 
splendor, wealth, science and commerce, one of the most im- 
portant cities of the civilized world. The circumference of its 
walls was twelve Koman miles, within which lived a bustling 
population of three hundred thousand souls, gathered from 
every part of the Koman empire. Two magnificent avenues 
crossed in right angles through the length and breadth of the 
city, dividing the ancient Bruchium from the RharoHs, The 
principal of these thoroughfares — the Via Eleusinia — ^was the 
Broadway of Alexandria ; it ran from the eastern or Canopian 
gate westward, between rows of marble columns, for forty 
stadia or five miles, to the western gate, that of the Necropolis. 
Magnificent public buildings adorned it on both sides ; the 
Stadiunty the town-hall or Decasteriuniy the Gymnasium^ 
the amphitheatre and the immense Soma, the mausoleum in 
which the body of Alexander the Great, the founder of the 
city, was deposited. At the Hefptapyloriy the second street 
struck the first, running from the Porta Solis on the lake of 
Mareotis, northward to the coast where at the Moon gate — 
Porta LuncB — the Heptastadiunty a magnificent dike or 
causeway, seven stadia in length, xmited the island of Pharus 
with the mainland. Here stood the celebrated beacon-tower 
— ^the Pharus — the wonder of ancient architecture, built by* 
Sostratus of Onidus ; its height was 360 feet, and its blazing 
fires were distinguished at a distance of forty miles on the sea. 
It looked down upon the ports — Portus Major on the east, 
the Eunostus on the west — smaller ports for the imperial fleets, 
and for the public granaries, were strongly fortified, and 
guarded with troops. In the Bruchium stood the Museum, 
with the precious library, and the Sebaste or Temple of Caesar, 
with two obelisks in front, which latter having during two 
thousand years seen the downfall of Egyptian superstition at 
Thebes, and then been removed to Alexandria in honor of 
Grecian polytheism, remained now to adorn a Christian church. 
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In the same quarter stood — and stands to this day — the loftj 
eolumn of Diocletian, with its equestrian statue on the top, 
raised to record the conquering Emperor^s humanity, and the 
gratitude of the citizens of the world's emporium. On the out- 
side of the western gate was the Necropolis^ whose memorials 
of the dead, both Pagan and Christian, lined the roadside and 
the sea-coast for more than two miles, and harmonised moat 
truly with the faded glories of the empire. Near the western 
gate also, but within the walls, stood the famed Temple of 
Serapis, second to no building in the world but the Bomaii 
Capitol, a glittering monument of the rise and fall of religioiis, 
once the Tery fortress of paganism, now the Patriarohal 
Cathedral of Tictorious Christendom. * ' 

III. A&CADiA, so called by Theodosius in honor of hii 
younger son, Arcadius, was formed of central Bgypt, the an- 
cient HeptanomiSy and extended from the point of the Deha 
to the border of the Thebais, in Upper Egypt Its metropolis 
was Memphis (now Menf in its ruins), on Uie left bank of the 
NUe. 

lY. Thebais, south of Arcadia, was subdiTided in the 
first and second Thebais, and comprehended all Upper Egypt. 
It was protected by eight legions, stationed on the frontiera. 
Its metropolis, Antinoe, the ancient Besa^ on the ri^t bank 
of the riTcr, had become a beautiful and flourishing city ainoe 
•the great repairs and embellishments which Hadrian nnder- 
took in commemoration of his favorite Antinotks, who had per- 
ished in the Nile. Thebes^ which gaye name to the proYinoe, 
• 

" Since the Arabian conquest, a. d. 640 (206X the population of 
Alexandria has diminished so mnch that the whole modem eity now 
stands on the widened Heptastadinm, the causeway that joins to the 
mainland what was once the island of Pharos. Only the towering 
colnmn of Diocletian^ommonly called the pillar of Pompey — and the 
obelisk of the Sebaste (the needle of Cleopatra), still remain in their 
place, and serve as guides for the antiquary. — See the attempt of 8b 
Gardiner Wilkinson to describe the localities of ancient Alezandffia ia 
his excellent work on Egypt. 
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existed no longer as an inhabited place, but its immense tem- 
ple ruins still covered both the banks of the Nile. 

17. v. Libya InferioRi the ancient Marmarica^ extended 
westward along the Mediterranean; its metropolis, PARiCTo* 
NiuM (now Al-Baretun), was situated on the coast opposite to 
Rhodes. 

YI. Libya SuperioRi the celebrated ancient Greek colony 
of the five cities^ — the Pentapolis of Cyrenaicaj was the most 
western province of the eastern empire. The metropolis, 
Gyrene, a largo and flourishing city, in a wonderftilly fertile 
and beautiful country, was situated four miles from the coast, 
on which lay its harbor, Sosuza^ formerly ApoUonia (now 
Marza-Susa). 

18. The Diocese of Asia. — Dioscesis Asiana — ^was formed 
of all the early conquests of the victorious Romans in Asia 
Minor. It was divided into two parts : the Diocese of Asia 
Proper J which was governed by a Vicar, and contained eight 
provinces, and of the Proconsulate of Asia^ ruled by a Pro- 
consul, who was directly subordinate to the Prsstorial Prssfect 
of the Orient It consisted of the three provinces contiguous 
to the Egean. The eight provinces of the diocese were the 
following: U%Pamphylia; 2d, Lydia: 3d, Caria; 4th, 
Lycia ; 5th, Lycaonia ; 6th, Pisidia ; 7th, Phrygia Paca- 
tiana; 8th, Phrygia Salutaris, The two first provinces 
were governed by Oonsulars, and the eight latter by Presidents. 
The Uiree maritime provinces depending on the Proconsulate 
of Asia wore Asia proper^ governed by the Proconsul him- 
self ; Hellespont having a Consular ; and the islands of tJic 
Egean with a President 

19. The Provinoes of the Diocese, after their geographi- 
cal order, and proceeding from oast to west, may be ranged in 
the following manner : 

I. Pamphylia, west of Isauria, extended along the coast Its 

metropolis was Perge (now Kara-Hissar — Black Oastlo) at a 

short distance on the Pamphylian gulf. Other cities were the 

beautiful Aitalia (now Adaliah), deeper in the gulf, iur^ 

2 
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rounded bj its onnge-gurdeiis, bat of sooh melanoholj memoiy 
from the Crosades ; and Aspendus (now ManaTgat), on Um 
Eurymedon^ in the interior. 

II. LtcaoniA) north of the TaoroB, extending through im- 
menfle and dreary plains, with the metropolis Iconium (now 
Konieh), near a lake, on the high-road from Constantinople to 
Syria. 

III. PisiDiA, the rugged stronghold of the ancient robber- 
hordes, so well known from Xenophon^s Anabasis, soutl&wesi 
of Lycaonia, with the metropolis Antiochia Pisidlc (now Ak- 
Sher). 

20. lY. Phrtoia Salutaris, northwest of Lycaonia. The 
metropolis was Stnnada (now Sidi-Ohazi), at that period so 
celebrated on account of the splendid marbles which the Ro- 
mans obtained from the neighboring mountains. 

y. Phrtoia Pacatiana, which owed its by-name to one 
of its governors. The metropolis was the large and flourishing 
Laodicea (now Eski-Hissar — Old Castle), on the river Ljcas, 
which joins the Mseander. 

YI. Ltcia, with its high projecting mountain-chains form- 
ing a peninsula on the Mediterranean, had for its metropolis 
the ancient maritime town of Mtra (now Makra). 

21. YII. Caria, on the angle formed by the Karpathian 
Sea and the Egean, with Aphrodisias (now Gheira) for its ci^i- 
taL This city was situated on the mountains in the interior, 
and had received its name from the worship of Aphrodite 
(Yenus); it is unknown when it took the start of the old 
Dorian Hdlicarnassus (now the ruinous Castle of Budron) an 
the coast of the Ceramic gulf. 

YIII. Lydia, north of Caria, embraced only the interior 
of the ancient province of that name, and had for its metropo- 
lis the celebrated Sardes (now the miserable hamlet Sart), at 
the base of mount TmoluSy in the fertile plain of the river 
Hermus, It had been the capital of the ancient Lydian 
Kings, and still possessed imperial manufactures of armor and 
QjSTensive weapons. 
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22. The Provinces op the Proconsulate were — 

I. Asia Propria, northwest of Lydia, comprised some 
portion of the ancient kingdom of Pergamus, and the earlier 
Greek maritime colonies of Ionia and ^olia, with the metro- 
polis Ephesus (now Ala Soluk), the largest and most important 
city in the western part of Asia Minor. Pergamus (now Ber- 
gamo), on the Oaious, rivalled in rank and riches with 
Ephesus, and surpassed it by its magnificent Macedonian mon- 
uments from the times of its kings. 

II. Hellespontus, along the straits which gave it its name. 
Its metropolis was Oyzicus (now Zisik), on a small peninsula 
of the Propontis. Abydos (now Avido), on the narrowest part 
of the straits, near the present castles of the Dardanelles, was 
then one of the most flourishing towns of the province. 

III. The Province of the Isles consisted of all the 
islands in the Egean, and those lying along the coast of Asia 
Minor, such as the Cyclades and SparadeSy Lesbos, Chios, Sa- 
ntos, Patmos, Cos, and Rhodes ; the beautiful city of the 
latter was the metropolis and residence of the governor during 
winter, while it was his duty in summer to visit all the islands 
In their turn.*' 

23. Diocese op Pontus — Di<zcesis Fontica — embraced 
not only the ancient kingdom of Mithridates, but all the nor- 
thern coast- land of Asia Minor, from the Thracian Bosporus 
and the Propontis on the west, eastward to the frontiers of the 

empire on the mountains of Armenia. It was governed by a 
Vicar, and contained the following eleven provinces : Ist, Ga- 
liUia ; 2d, BUhynia ; 3d, Honorias ; 4th, First Cappadocia ; 
5th, Second Cappadocia ; 6th, Hellenopontus ; 7th, Fonius 
Polemoniacus ; 8th, First Armenia ; 9th, Second Armenia ; 
\ Oih, Galatia Salutaris ; \ lih, Faphlagonia. The two first 
were governed by Consulars, the eight following by Presidents, 

** The rest — ^Tenedoa, Lemnos, Imbrns, Somothrftce, Thosos, Sciathni, 
Soyros, Scopolos, Cythera and Crete, belonged to the Dioceie of Hnce- 
doniA. 
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and the last by a Corrector. Let ua review them in their geo- 
graphical order, beginning from the east. 

I. PoNTUS PoLEMOMACus consisted of the eastern part of 
the ancient province of Pontus, and had formed a kingdom 
under the first Emperors, which took its name from its mo- 
narchs, the Polemons. The metropolis was either Nbocjcsa- 
REA (now Niksara), on the river Lycus^ or perhaps Trapezts 
(now Tarabesan), the celebrated Peloponnesian colony on the 
shores of the Black Sea. Other cities, flourishing by fisheries 
and commerce, were PoUmonium and CerasuSy with its forests 
of cherry-trees, and in the interior Comana Pontica. 

II. Hellenopontus or Pontus of Helena^ in honor of the 
mother of Constantino, consisted of the western part of an- 
cient Pontus, with the metropolis of Amasia (now Amasiah), 
on the Iris, the old capital of the Pontian kings. 

25. III. Armenia Prima, on the south, was composed of 
the northern part of the ancient Armenia Minor. Its metro- 
polis was Sebaste (now Sivas), the ancient Cabira^ on tlie 
river HcUys. 

lY. Armenia Secunda, south of the former ; metropolis, 
Melftene (now Malethija), near the Euphrates, the ancient 
capital of the small province of that name which formed the 
northeastern corner of Cappadocia. 

26. V. Cappadocia Prima, westward of the two former 
provinces, had formed the central part of the ancient kingdom 
of Cappadocia. The metropolis was C^sarea ad Aroeuh 
(now Kaisarieh), at the base of the snow-capped Mount Ar- 
geus. It had been the residence of the Cappadocian kings, 
then called Mazaca, and was still a thriving town — important 
by her excellent fabrication of cuirasses. 

YI. Cappadocia Secunda had been separated from tiie 
former by the Emperor Valens. Tyana (now Nikdeh), the 
birthplace of the notorious cheat Apollonius, became then Ae 
metropolis, an event which caused so violent a contest between 
St. Basile, the Archbishop of C»sarea, and the Bishop of 
Tyana, who, on account of this division, attempted to grasp 
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at the metropolitan rights, that the Oounoil of Oappadooia in 
372, was obliged to augment the number of bishoprica, in order 
that the two warring prelates might eaeh obtain their suffragan 
ohurohes. 

27. VII. Qalatia Seounda or Salutaris^ northwest of 
Oappadooia Seounda, had been formed by Theodosius from the 
southern part of the aneient Qalatia. Metropolis, Pgsbinub 
(now Bosan), on the Sangarius, 

VIII. Galatia Prima, north of the former, oonsisted of 
the northern part of the aneient Oalatia. Metropolis, Anoy- 
&A (now Angora). 

28. IX. PAPHLAaoNiA, between Oalatia Prima and the 
Blaok Sea, eontained the entire aneient province of that name. 
Metropolis was Oangra (now Kiangari), the residenee of King 
Dejotarus, the friend of Oiooro. 

X. HoNoiiiAs, west of Paphlagonia, on the coast, had 
formed the northeastern part of Bithynia, when TheodosiuB 
the Qreat formed a new province of it, in honor of his eldest 
son, Ilonorius. Metropolis, OLAunioroLis (now Oastomena), 
near the coast. Ukuaclba (Erakli), on the Pontus Euxi< 
uus, a thriving commercial place, was second in rank. 

XI. BiTiiYNiA, west of Honorias, embraced a part of the 
Propontis, but contained, as wo mentioned, only the south- 
western part of the ancient kingdom of Bithynia. Yalens 
had already divided it into Bithynia Primal with Nioombdia 
(now Nikmid) for metropolis. This city, the splendid capital 
of Diocletian, was situated on the gulf of Astacus ; it still 
preserved many interesting monuments of its better days, and 
lived from its important manufactures of armor and offensive 
weapons. Nio^isa (now Isnik), on the beautiAil lake, was the 
metropolis of Bithynia Secunda. It became celebrated from 
the first general council hold there in a. d. 325, then again 
during the Crusades, aud in still a fine oriental town. Phusa 
(now Brusa), on a fertile plain at the foot of Mount Olympus, 
was the ancient residonoo of the Bithynian kings, and had th« 
Bwxmi rank after Nioaoa. 
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DiocESB OF Thrace. — It wm f^ovornodby a VioMTyUid wu 

divided iut<> six proviuiH^M : l8t, EurojM ; 2d) T'hrace Proper; 
'6ii^ Ua millions ; 4th, BJiodujie ; 5th) Masia Sccunda ; 6th, 
Si-ythUi, The two firttt wore governed by Coiinulars, and the 
following four by Prcsidentu ; military Dukes with troops were 
moreover placed in Mocnia and 8oythia, for the defenoe of the 
frontiers on the Danube. 

30. I. EuRoPA was situated on the Thracian Bospomi 
and the Propontis, and preserved thus its primitiye name, 
which afterwards was applied to the whole continont. As 
ConHtantinople had its o¥m administration, Hsraclka (now 
Erekli), the ancient Perinthus, on tlie Propontis, was the me* 
tropolis of the province. 

II. RiioDOPE, west of Europa, took its name firom the 
mountain range which starts o£f westward from the central 
Scardus. Its metropolis was Trajanoih)lis (now AraohoTa), 
on the llArus^ one of the cities which Trajan had built in the 
interior of Thraoe. Abdcia (now Djenidje), was a oonsidermbk 
oommercial port on the Kgean. 

II L ILt:MiMONH, or province of Mount Ilssmns, north of 
llhodopo, owed its origin to ThiHidonius. Metropolis, Hadri- 
ANoruLiH (now Adrianople, Turkish Edren^)^ a largo and 
strongly fortified city, on the left bank of the Ilobraa, with 
imperial manufactures of arms and military engines, be- 
came important at the period we describe, by the siege which 
it so gallantly sustained against the Visigoths, and by the ter 
riblo defeat and death of Valons, while attempting its relief, 
in August, 378. The battle-field was on the north of the city, 
near the village of iSkutarion^ where the emperor was burnt 
in a cottage, on his flight. 

IV. TiiRAciA Propria, west of Ilsomimons, consisted only 
of the western extremity of that region, with the metropolia, 
PiiiLiproFOLis (now Filibe), on the upper Uebrus. 

31. Y. Ma:siA Srcunda or Inferior^ north of HsBmimonii 
and of Thrace, beyond tlie ridge of Mount UflomuB, along the 
banks of the Danube. Metropolis, Ma&oianopolis (now Pia* 
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wadi), where the Bomans suffered the first defeat against the 
Visigoths, in 377, after the admission of the latter into the 
Roman provinces, the preceding year, 376, to the number of 
more than a million of souls. 

VI. ScTTHiA Parva, northeast of Moesla Secunda, formed 
a narrow peninsula between the course of the lower Danube 
and the Black Sea. Metropolis, Tomi (now Baba Dagh), on 
the Pontus, well known from the exile of the poet Ovidius. 
SaliceSy or the village of the willows, of sorrowful memory, 
from another defeat which the Romans suffered there, during 
the Gothic war in 377. 

PRiEFEOTURE OF IlLYRIA 

32. Extent and Divisions. — This praefecture was often 
called lllyria Onentalis, in order to distinguish it from an- 
other diocese of the Western Empire, which likewise had the 
name of Illyricum (45). It embraced most of the European 
possessions of the eastern Empire, and was divided into two 
dioceses; that of Dacia on the north, and of Macedonia^ 
which contained all ancient Hellas, on the south. The two 
dioceses consisted of eleven provinces. It was in this impor- 
tant prsefecture that Alaric, the first king of the Visigoths, by 
force of arms and intrigue, obtained, in 398, the dignity of 
Master General of eastern lllyria, which he employed to the 
subjugation of the western Empire. 

33. Diocese of Dacia. — The ancient province of Dacia 
lay on the north of the Danube, and extended on the north- 
east toward Sarmatia, from which it was separated by the river 
T)/ras or Danaster (now Dniester). North, it reached the 
Carpathian Mountains, and west, to the river TiMscus (now 
Theiss). The low, swampy plain between that river and the 
upper Danube, afterwards the residence of Attila and the 
Huns at Buda, and the conquest of the Avars and Magyars 
(Hungarians) in the 6th and 9th centuries — ^was never occu- 
pied by the Romans. Its inhabitants were the wild, nomading 
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Jazyges of Sannatian origin, whose descendAnto mmy BtaU be 
distinguished among the many races of modem Hnngmry. 
Roman Dacia thus embraced the present Bessarabia, MoldaTia, 
Wallachia, Transylvania, and part of Hungary ; its riyers were 
the Tibiscus and Mariscus (now Marosh). The ancient Daci 
had been yanquished by Trajan, during his campaigns in 
103-6, when Dacia was reduced to a Koman proYince, and 
repeopled with numerous Roman colonies. The old Dscian 
town, Zarmizegethusa was then denominated XJlpia Trqjana^ 
and several ruins in the neighborhood of the modem oon- 
yent of Samitza, south of Weissenburgh, still attest the great 
exertions of the Romans to obtain a firm footing beyond the 
Danube. Dacia became a flourishing province, and remained 
for 168 years (between a. d. 106, and 274), united to the 
Roman empire. But on the advance of the Gx)thB toward 
the Black Sea and the lower Danube, and the inyasicm of the 
Alemanni on the Rhine, the Emperor Aurelian yoluntarilj 
evacuated Dacia in the year 274, and transported the Roman 
inhabitants back across the Danube to McRsia (the present 
Bulgaria and Servia), where he established them in a new 
province, Dacia Aurdiani^ which he formed on the Danube, 
in the centre of Moesia, between the rivers Utus (now Isker) 
on the east, and Margus (now Morava) on the west Yet the 
greater part of the Roman population seems to have remained 
in ancient Dacia under the mild sway of the Visigoths, and 
even afterwards, during the invasions of the Avars and Hun- 
garians; they have preserved their Latin language, though 
somewhat corrupted, down to the present day, and form now, 
under the name Wlachs or Rumani, one of the many hetero- 
geneous races of Transylvania. The diocese of Dacia, in the 
UfaeB of Theodosius, was governed by a Vicar, aiid was diyided 
into five provinces: 1st, Dacia Interior or Mediterranea ; 
2d, Dacia Ripensis ; 3d, Massia Prima ; 4th, Dardania ; 
5th, Prcevalitana, with a part of Macedonia Salutaris, The 
first province was governed by a Consular, and the four others 
by Presidents. In Dacia Ripensis and Moesia Primsi both 
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situated along the Danube, dukes and nmneroos garrisons wer« 
formerly stationed at the strong fortresses of Singidunumy 
Viminaciumy and Ratiaria, to prohibit the passage of the 
riyer. But since the year 376, the immense swarms of Visi- 
goths, with their families and herds of cattle, had already 
been admitted, and temporarily settled in Moesia Secnnda and 
Scythia Minor, on the Pontus, whence they soon spread war 
and devastation into the yery heart of the sinking empire. 
We shall now describe these important proyinces after their 
geographical position from north to south. 

34. 1. Dacia Bipensis, along the Ister or Danube, opposite 
to the ancient Dacia, which was situated on the north beyond the 
river. Batiaria (now Widdin), on the banks of the Danube, was 
the metropolis, and a fortified city, with manuflEictures of arms. 

IL Dacia Mediterranea or Interior ^ south of the former, 
extended to the northern base of Mount HamtiSj and had for 
its metropolis, Sardica or Triaditza (still the present name), 
so celebrated by the Ecclesiastical Council held there in the 
time of Constantine, and by the devastations of the Barbarians, 
who crossed the passes of Mount Hasmus south of the city. 
Maximin, the opponent of Licinius, was bom in the environs 
of Sardica, and Constantine the great at Naissus (now Nissa). 

III. M(E8iA Prima or Superior^ west of Dacia Bipensis, 
alter the dismembering of the two Dacisd, contained only the 
western part of the ancient province, and formed the frontier of 
the eastern Empire on the Savus and J[}rinuSj which sepa- 
rated it from western Borne. Its metropolis was the strong 
fortress Yiminaoium or Biminacium (now presenting only 
heaps of ruins in the neighborhood of the village Gradistie), 
on the Danube. Another bulwark of the Empire was Singi- 
duntwi (now the thrice celebrated Belgrade), westward on the 
confluence of the Savus and the Danube, where so many 
bloody battles have been fought. 

35. IV. Dardania, south of Moesia Superior, preserved 
its name from one of the ancient provinces of the Macedonian 
kingdom, and it extended on both slopes of Mount Scardus. 
2» 
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Its metropolifl was Scupi, or Shtpoi (now Uakiip), scmtfieMt, 
on the upper Axian. Northemst of Scupi Uy tbo nuU 
village Tauresion (now Giustendil), on the Strymon ; the birth- 
place of Jnstinus and Joatinian, which afterwarda waa enlarged 
and favored in honor of the Emperor under the pompova nasM 
of U/piana or Justiniana Prima, 

y. Pr^valitana, southwest of Dardania, waa formed <^ 
a portion of ancient III jria, and touched the Adriaiie eoeal al 
the mouth of the river Barbana, which formed the w e etera 
frontier of the Empire toward Dalmatia. It waa afterwards 
called Prebalis and Aemathia in Upper Albania. Soodka 
(now Scutari), on the southern shore of the lake JJabea- 
tis (now lake of Scutari or Scodra), at a short diataaee from 
the Adriatic gulf, was the metropolis. It contained likewise 
the northern part of another province called Macedonia Saiu- 
tariSy which seems, from reasons unknown, to have been divided 
between the two dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia. 

36. Diocese of Macedonia. — It embraced the aneient 
kingdom of Macedonia, Epirus and Greece, and waa dirided 
into six provinces, the most important of which, that of Achauiy 
containing central and southern Greece, formed, on aooount of 
its importance and ancient glory, a proconsulate by itaelf, like 
that of Asia (18) independent of the Vicar, governing the dio- 
cese. The five other provinces, placed under his jurisdiction, 
were after their rank: Ist, Macedonia Minor ; 2d, Crde; 3d, 
Thessaly ; 4th, Epirus ; 5th, Epirus Nova, with the southera 
part of Macedonia Salutaris. The two first wore ruled by 
Consulars, and the four others by Presidents. We will de- 
scribe them in their geographical order descending from the 
north, south through Greece. 

37. I. Macedonia Minor, on the southeast of the dio- 
cese, formed the ancient Macedonia proper, that is, Edonia, 
Chalcidice, M jgdonia, Eordsea, Emathia, Pieria and Elymiotis, 
and was separated from Thrace by the river Nestus. Thes- 
salonica (now Saloniki on the Thermaic gulf) was the metro- 
polis — Edessa and Fel/a, tho ancient capitab of the kingdom, 
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thongli wofally decayed since the times of Philip and Alex- 
ander, were still towns of some importance and movement. 

38. II. Epirus Nova, on the west side of Mount Pindns, 
was formed, by Theodosius, into a separate province, from the 
northern part of ancient Epirus, and Dyrrachium (now Du- 
razzo), on a small bay of the Ionian Sea, was made its me- 
tropolis. The southwestern part of the dismembered province 
Macedonia Salutaris (35), was joined to New Epirus. It is 
supposed that Stobi or Stchoi (now Istib), situated in the 
depth of the Pelagonian Mountains, continued after the dis- 
memberment to remain the seat of a governor with the title 
of President. 

III. Epirus Vetus, or antiqua, south of Epirus Nova, 
consisted of the southern parts of ancient Epirus as its name 
indicates, the modem Albania. Metropolis was Nicopolis 
(now lying in ruins near Prevesa) on the Ambracian gulf, where 
it had been built 31 b. c. by Octavian Augustus, in commemo- 
ration of his naval victory at Actium over Antonius and Cleo- 
patra. 

39. IV. Thessalia, on the east of Epirus, embraced the 
whole ancient province of that name. Metropolis Larissa, on 
the Peneus, at the foot of Mount Olympus. 

V. Creta (now Candia), south of the Egean, the greatest 
island of Greece. Metropolis Gortyna on the fertile plain at 
the base of Mount Ida near the southern coast of the island. 
The ruins of Gortyna are situated near the village of Kainurion, 
where some travellers have taken the deep quarries in the 
neighbouring hills for the celebrated labyrinth of king Minos, 
though it was situated on the north of the island near Cnossus, 
This beautiful and fertile island had lost part of its population 
by dearth and pestilence, when Helena the mother of Constan- 
tino, on her return from Palestine in 326, landed on Crete, and 
ordered new settlers from Egypt and Syria, Cilicia and the 
neighboring islands to repair the loss. 

40. The Proconsulate op Achaia had already, in the 
times of the Roman Republic, been declared a ^ proconsular 
province by the Olodian law. It had since always preserved 
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that dignity, and wm thos by the rank of its goyernor exempt- 
ed from the jurisdiction of the yicar of the Macedonian dio- 
cese, and appealed directly to the prstorial praofect of lUyiia. 
CoRiNTHus, with its strong fortress Aero- CorinthuSy on the 
Isthmus, connecting the Peloponnesus with the mainland of 
northern Greece, was still a thriving city and the metropolis of 
the proconsulate. Yet a few years later, at the time of the in- 
vasion of Alaric and his Visigoths in a. d. 3%, both Corinth, 
Argos and Sparta were plundered, and the inhabitants aLan^- 
tered or led o£f in captivity. Eleusis, with its proud piiesi- 
hood and splendid temples, had already su£fered the same fiite. 
Athens, Athena, alone escaped; Alaric visited the eity, 
feasted with the jovial Athenians and departed without com- 
mitting any depredations, nor did the magnificent monuments 
on the Acropolis su£fer any wanton destruction from the wild 
Barbarians, or from the still fiercer swarms of Arian monks 
who followed their camp. 

11. THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 

41. Boundaries. — The western empire extended from the 
rivers Drinus and Barbana, in lUyria, and from the great 
Syrtis, in Africa, to the Atlantic Ocean. The island of Bri- 
tain, as far north as the walls of Antonine, formed likewise a 
part of it. 

42. Capitals. — Rome had neither lost its splendor nor its 
immense population, and it was still considered as the first 
capital of the Roman ^pire ; but even before Constantino it 
had ceased to be the only residence of the emperors. By 
the building of Constantinople it lost entirely that old privir 
lege, nor did it get it back on the separation of the two states. 
Mediolanum, Milan, situated in the vast and fertile plain of 
Cisalpine Gaul, seemed the most convenient residence for the 
succeeding emperors, who, being there in the midst of their arm* 
aments and military resources, were better enabled to watoh the 
movements of the warlike €rermanio nations beyond the 
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Danube. Oonstantine Had already, in a. d. 313, made his re* 
sidence in Milan memorable bj the proclamation of his cele* 
brated edict in favor of the Christians. Afterwards, when the 
invasion of the Visigoths under Alaric, 403, had forced the timid 
Honorius to flee from that city, he found a refuge at Eavenna, 
amidst the swamps of the Adriatic Sea. Thus this unhealthy 
and sequestered spot, surrounded by low meadows, morasses, 
and canals, like modem Venice, became now the capital and the 
asylum of the emperors. She enjoyed for a long time the pri- 
vilege of being an imperial residence, and was the last seat of 
Roman power in Italy. 

43. Divisions. — The western empire was, like the east- 
em, divided into two praefeotures, that of Italy on the east, 
and that of the Gaids on the west. These prsBfectures were 
again subdivided into seven dioceses, and fifty-eight provinces, 
which we shall now describe in their order. 

Prjefecture op Italy. 

44. Extent and Division. — It embraced besides the vast 
Hesperian Peninsula, all the possessions of the western em- 
pire in Europe between the ridge of the Alps and the Danube, 
and east of the Adriatic, and moreover that part of Africa run- 
ning along the coast of the Mediterranean, from the Gre(U Syr- 
tis to the river McUva^ which formed the western boundary 
toward the Csesarean Mauritania. This prasfecture was subdi- 
vided into four dioceses, Rome^ Italy ^ Africa^ and lllyricum^ 
which contained together thirty provinces. We shall describe 
them in their geographical order. 

45. Diocese op Illyricum. — This diocese of lUyricum is 
distinguished from the prsBfecture of Illyria, belongmg to the 
eastern empire by the special designation, Illyricum Occir 
dentale. It embraced all the eastern part of the prasfecture of 
Italy, viz. : the regions east of the Adriatic, of the Julian 
Alps, and of the river (En us (now Inn), which falls into the 
Danube. Thus it comprehended Illyricum Proper, together 
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with Diilniiiliii, Pamiotiiii, Nnrinam, Mid WM dirided into ill 
|irt»yiiiri*N : lut, Pannonia Sn*untla; UA^ Haviai 3d, PanfUh 
nia Prima; 4tli, Noricum Mnlitrrrnneum ; H\\ NaricumRi' 
jH*pnf i Otii, Ihilmnfia, Tlin ft rut WRMf^nvomAd by ft CcmnuUr, 
i)i» unriittd hy A ()i)rrflntiir/'atiil tli» fiMir ottiArn by Prmiidento. 
All tlinpui iiniviiiiNin, oxncpt iipjMtr Norimim ftiid DalnuitiA, 
wi«rn iloffitiilofl by tiiilit nry iluki*N attd tbnir divinion* of troopif 
will! worn niniifHioil nh%\\^ ihn Dnrnibti. It nmrniN tbftt the pro* 
viittTPt til' Hiivifi fiml I'mitiotiiii hnd ilinir ttiilltary quartom in ft 
pitriiiMiliir riyifiii nnllnil VAi.KniA, wbicih iixtiindiMi from the hill 
fUMiiitry tipiir Arinnim (liitfln) nil nloiif^ ib<t Dftnnbo to itn 
Jitiirtiftii with (h» l^rnvn, iionr Miirrtii (Kr(N(ik)i wotnothitig iiimi- 
Inr, porlmpH, to ilm |)ri<Niitit. AiiNlrimi milliftry frotitittm of Uro- 
ftiin, wliorn ilio trfMi|iii (frdiitior ri«^iiiii*ntii) livo in pcfrmftnotit 
nnttippt. Tho HoiimttN lind liknwino foriiflnd tho hilly oountry 
bntwiMtn Itio Pntiiibft ntiil iliif Thomrt, rnllciil Uui liaeny byftti em* 
bntikitiimt wttli tiiilitiiry NtiitinitH, ii^iiiuHi tliii liimirNioiiN of tho 
rnviit^ Jiixv^idii (riboM (»f ih(« pUiii. Wo mIiuII now dctitcribfl 
(liK priivitiiwH (if till* fli(ii*i«No fif lliyrifMim, itftiir tlitiir gcMigrftphi- 
iMil iinlpr, ft'iMtt HdiillinriHl 1(1 iiiirthwi*Hl. 

'lii, I. hAt.MATiA, (Ml tlio cMiitHt (tf iltn Adriiitift, rntftinod ttn 
nniMctti ttntiKt ; but it (MUitiiiiKMl, ImihhIcpi, Hmt iiortlmrn pnrt of 
nit(*ii«tii lllyriii, kii(»wti by tho tmnio of IJhurnia^ whicih docM 
not. H(«oni to huvit forniod n H(«pnrii(.o provinoo. ItM niotropoliN 
WitH HAt.dNA, in n bomiiiful pliiin noiir tlio noiiHt. It wftN tho 
birtliplitoo of ilto Kmporor hio(«lotiiin, who, nftor hU tibillcmtion, 
A. 0. !l()'l, roliroil to tho nplondid pitlnoo which ho hud built 
nonr HAtonA, whom hci pipont tho ronmlndor of hlN ftotivo lifo 
ill rurnl onoupiitionpi. Thn villiiKo of AniHiintkuu^ And lonf^ 
ftflorwnrdpi tho provinoiftl town of Spahittn^ hftvo grown out of 
tho ruitipi of tho imporinl Aityluni, whioli pitill, in Npltfl of itN ft^ 
cihito(*turiil f^rnndour, oxhibitN tho doolino of nrtpi in tho third 
oontury. 

" til the* wcintftrii fliiipir*', llio rioili df tlit* onrrm'tor (or i^nrorfor) 
wrtH iiit|ii«rii)r hi tlml of tlin propitiloitt ; Ihu luititrnry wnii Uui i^miim in tlio 
AttiiUirii onipim. 
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47. II. SaviA) north of Dalmatia, took its name from the 
river Savus (Save)) which passed through it, and consisted 
of the southeastern part of the ancient Pannonia. Metro- 
polis, StsoiA (now Sisseck), on an island in the river Colapis 
(now Kulpa), near its junction with the Save. It was here 
that Theodosius defeated Maximus in 388. Sirmium (now 
Sirmich)) southeast in the province, ^n the Save, was one of 
the most considerable cities of the empire. It was the birth- 
place of several emperors : important councils were held there, 
until it was burnt down and destroyed by the Huns in the 
fifth century. Cibalis (now Svilei), northwest, was the battle- 
field where Constantine vanquished Licinius, in 314; and at 
Mursa^ further northwest, on the banks of the Drave, Con- 
stantius defeated Magnentius, a. d. 351, in a tremendous bat- 
tle, which deprived the empire of 54,000 of its bravest warri- 
ors. Acincum or Aquincum^ so called from its hot springs 
(now OldOfen, near Buda), on the Danube, was the principal 
city of the military district Valeria (45), and contained arse- 
nals and manufactures of arms, like Sirmium. 

III. Pannonia Secunda, or Inferior^ west of Valeria, con- 
sisted only of the western part of the ancient Pannonia Infe- 
rior, the southern district of which had been dismembered, in 
order to form the province of Savia. It extended westward, 
to the great lake of Pelissa or Balaton (now Platten See). 

Breoetio (now Szony, near Comorn), on the Danube, 
where Valentinian I. died in 375, is supposed to have been 
the metropolis of the province. 

IV. Pannonia Prima, or Stiperior, west of the former, 
consisted mostly of the ancient province of that name. The 
metropolis was probably Sabaria (now lying in ruins near 
Sarvar, on the Eaab). FcBtovium (now Pettau), southwest on 
the Drave, near the border of Noricum, is celebrated by the 
second great victory which Theodosius gained over the fleeing 
troops of Maximus, three days after their first defeat at Sis- 
cia, in 388. 

Vindobona or Vindamina (now imperial Vienna), and 
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Carnuntum (now Presburg), both on the Dtnube, ar0 often 
mentioned in the military history of the emperon. 

48. v. NoRicuM RiPEN9E, west of Pumonia Prima, from 
whioh it was Boparatcd by Mount Cetiut (now Kalembeig, 
near Vienna), extended, as its name indicates, along the 
banks of the Danube. Metropolis Laubbacum (now Loroh), 
on the river. A Koman squadron of galleys and armed barks 
were stationed here to observe the movements of the Barba- 
rians on the northern bank, and oppose their passage. This 
city had manufactures of bucklers. Baiodurum or BaUro 
(now Innstadt, opposite to Passau), on the border of 
Khaotia, was likewise a town important on aooount of its 
military position. 

YI. NoRicuM Mediterraneum, south of the former, oom- 
priscd the southern part of the ancient province of Norioom* 
Its metropolis is supposed to have been Ymimuii (now in 
ruins near Klagenfurth), on the Drave. 

49. Diocese of Italy. — This diocese, situated north of 
the country whoso name it bore, did not extend much farther 
south than the limits of the ancient Cisalpine Oaul ; bat it 
embraced besides, all the ancient Khsotia and Yindelioia, be- 
tween the Alps and the Danube. It was governed by a Yioar, 
and divided into seven provinces : 1st, Venetian with Utriai 
2d, Emilia; 3d, lAguria; 4th, Flaminia^ with Picenum 
Annonarium; 5tb, Alpes Cottia; 6th, Jthatia Prima; 
and 7th, Rhcetia Secunda. The four first were governed by 
CoDSulars, and the five latter by Presidents. A military Duke 
was charged with the defeiico of the two Rhsotiso; only Rh»- 
tia Secunda touched the frontier line on the Khine. We fol- 
low their geographical order from the north, southward. 

50. I. RHiGTiA Secunda, on the north of the diooese, was 
formed of the ancient Yindelicia, whose metropolis, Augusta 
ViNDELiconuM (now Augsburg) on the lAcus (Lech), still 
preserved its pre-eminence in the new province. 

II. RiiiETiA Prima, on the south of the former, consisted 
of the ancient Khaotia Propria, whioh was separated from 
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Italy by the Rhedtian Alps — Al2)es Rhatta — ^metropolis 
Curia (now Chur in the Grisons), at the base of Mount 
Spltigen. 

51. III. The Cottian Alps, Alpes CotticRy southwest 
of Rhaetia, in the midst of the most towering pinnacles of the 
Alps, partly lying in Italy, partly in Gaul, preserved its name 
from the time of Augustus, who had graciously permitted the 
petty king Cottius to rule in this small country. When 
Nero afterwards reduced it to a Roman province, it retained 
the name of its last king. Metropolis, Seousio (now Suza), 
at the base of Mount Cenis, one of the most important defiles, 
from Gaul into Italy. Charlemagne crossed Mount Cenis, 
and defeated the Lombards at Suza in 774. Hannibal had 
crossed over Mons Matrona^ farther southwest, and descended 
toward the springs of the Padus. 

lY. LiouRiA, on the east of the Cottian Alps, was an ex- 
tensive, fertile, and beautiful province, which did not only 
consist of the narrow, rugged, coast land of ancient Liguria, 
hemmed in between the Alps and the sea, but it extended 
over the central part of Cisalpine Gaul (the present Lombardy 
and Piedmont). Mediolanum (now Milan), was then both 
the metropolis of the province, and the capital of the western 
Empire, (42), and its archiepiscopal see was independent of 
the Patriarch of Rome. Asta (now Asti), on the Tanarus, a 
strongly fortified town, to which Honorius fled for safety when 
Alaric and his Visigoths invaded Italy, in 403. At a short 
distance west of Asta, on the Tanarus, lay Follentia (now 
PoUenza), where the Vandal Stilicho, then Roman general, 
hurrying to the succor of the besieged Emperor, defeated 
Alaric in a great battle, and drove him back over the Alps. 

52. V. Venetia, on the east of Liguria, and separated 
from the diocese of lUyricum by the Julian Alps, Alpes Julia, 
by which the Goths penetrated into Italy, had preserved its 
ancient name, and comprised, besides, the beautiful peninsula 
of Istria. Its metropolis was Aquileia, at the head of the 
Adriatic golf, near the mouth of the Sontim (Isonio). Being 
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iitQated at the point where all the roads to Italj anite firom 
east and northeast, this city obtained the highest importanee, 
and was considered as the bulwark of Italy. Hence it was that 
BO many battles were foufrht beneath its walls. It wms here 
that Constantine II. fell, in the war against his brother Con- 
stance, in 340; Theodosias defeated here Mazimus for the 
third time, in 388, and afterwards he gained here another Tie- 
tory over Eugenios, in 394. Aqnileia passed unscathed 
through all these storms, but at the invasion of Attila and 
his Huns in 452, it was taken by assault, after the meet des- 
perate defence, and levelled to the ground, never to rise sgmin; 
its ruins are still seen, near Grado. — Verona^ on the south- 
west of the province, in a strong position on the Athesis (now 
Adige), beheld the second defeat and flight of Alario and his 
myriads, by Stilicho, in 403, but on the irruption of the Huns 
it was ruthlessly destroyed, together with all the neighhoring 
cities, Patavium (now Padua), Vicetia (now Vioenza), AUi' 
num, Concarduiy and others, but soon rebuilt The fleeing 
inhabitants sought refuge in the midst of the lagunes of the 
Adriatic coast, where they laid the foundation of the proud 
Republic of Venice, in 452. 

53. YI. JEmilta, southwest of Yenetia, contained the 
greater part of the ancient Cispadane Graul, and received its 
name from the Via JEmiiiay the great military road, whi^ 
passed through its territory, and led from Ariminium to Pla- 
CENTiA (now Piacenza), its metropolis, situated on the right 
bank of the river Padus (Po). 

VIII. Flaminia, southeast of iEmilia, extended along the 
coast of the Adriatic, and contained the southeastern part of 
Ottilia Cispadana, toward the month of the Po, the greater 
part of the ancient Umbria, and the coast land of the ancient 
Picenum, which at this period, on account of its exuberant 
fertility and high cultivation, was called Picenum Annotta- 
rium. The province itself received its new name from the 
Flaminian high road. Via Flaminia^ which, firom the northern 
gate of Rome, ran across Mount Apennine to Ariminuin^ 
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one of its larger cities. The metropolis was the celebrated 
Ravenna (42). 

54. Diocese of Rome. — This diocese embraced all central 
and southern Italy, and all the islands, great and small, that 
lie off the Italian coast. Though it bore the name of the cap- 
ital of the empire, and was, no doubt, the ordinary residence 
of the vicar who governed it, yet its administration was never- 
theless almost entirely independent of the Prsefect of the 
City of Rome — -prcefectus urHs ; the few exceptions we men- 
tion below (55). The diocese had ten provinces, which, ac- 
cording to their rank, followed thus: 1st, Campania; 2d, 
Thiscia ; 3d, TJmhria ; 4th, Sicilia ; 6th, Apulia with Cala- 
bria; 6th, Bruttium with Lucania; 7th, Samnium; 8th, 
Sardinia ; 9th, Corsica ; 10th, Valeria. The four first were 
governed by Consulars, the fifth and sixth by Correctors, and 
the four last by Presidents. We describe them in the order 
from north to south. 

55. I. TusciA (Tuscany), on the northwest of the diocese, 
held its ancient name and territory. It was divided into Anna- 
nary and Suburbicary ; but the limits of the two jurisdictions 
are unknown. Tuscia Suburbicaria, like Picenum of the 
same name, were considered as dependences of the city of 
Rome, and were subjected to her prefect, whose jurisdiction 
seems to have extended for one hundred miles (ad centesimum 
lapidem) around the old mistress of the world. Florentia 
(Florence), on the Arnus (Amo), was the metropolis. Fasu- 
la (Fiesole), on Mount Apennine, near Florence, where, in the 
valley of Mucro (now Mugrone), Stilicho surrounded and anni- 
hilated the immense army of Radagaisus, in 406. It was at the 
border of this province, between the SaxaRtibra (Red Rocks) 
and the bridge Milvius, now the well known Ponte Molle, 
over the Tiber, at 6 miles distance from Rome, where Max- 
entius was defeated and perished in battle against Constantino, 
in 312. 

II. Umbria, or Picenum Suburbicarium, between Tuscia 
on the west, and Picenum Annonarium on the east, was formed 
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of that part of ancient Umbria which extended on the western 
slope of Mount Apennine, and bordered on the ancient Sabini, 
in the neighborhood of Rome ; it formed afterwards, during 
the Middle Ages, the duchy of Spoletium, and was called Su- 
burbicarium because it depended on the prssfect of the city. 
Spoletum or Spoletium (now Spoleto), in a strong position 
on the Apennines, and commanding the fertile valley of the 
Tinia, seems to have been the metropolis. 

56. III. Valeria, south of Picenum Suburbicarium, con- 
sisted of the ancient Sabini and part of Latium, and reoeiyed 
its name from the Valerian military road. Via Valeria^ 
which passed by Tibur and Alba Fucentia, to Carjimum^ 
through the Sabini to the Peligni, and northward along the 
coast of Picenum. This Valeria must not be confounded with 
the other already mentioned as the military frontier of the 
diocese of lUyricum (45 and 47). Metropolis, AMrrEBJfUM 
(now Amiteruo, near Aquila), southeast of Spoletium, in the 
highest range of the Apennines. The ancient Latium — Jjo- 
Hum Vetus — the cradle of Roman power, lay southwest of 
Valeria, and was not numbered among the provinces, being ad- 
ministered by tiie prsofect of the city. 

IV. Samnitjm, east of Valeria, had preserved its ancient 
name, and extended to the coast of the Adriatic. Corfinium 
(now S. Pelino), near the AternuSj is supposed to have been 
its metropolis. 

57. V. Campania, south of Samnium, had likewise retained 
its ancient name, and its high reputation for fertility and enjoy- 
ment, though it suffered terribly from the Gothic war in 410, 
and became then the grave of the Visigoths as it formerly had 
been of the Carthaginians under HannibaL ** Neapous (Na- 

** " The prostrate south to her destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields ; 
"With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and skies of azure hue, 
Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose. 
And quaff the pendant -vintage as it grows.** 
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pies), on its splendid bay at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, was the 
most important city of the province, and, no doubt, its metro- 
polis. Beneventum^ on the southeast of Naples, had pre- 
served both its rank and population. Since Vesuvius had 
become a burning volcano, Campania seemed to be more fertile 
than before ; the exuberant soil of Capua, Nola, and Neapolis, 
afforded some consolation for the loss of the cities that lay 
buried under ashes and lava ; the inhabitants were wealthy ; 
the commerce flourishing, and the islands on the coast were 
adorned with palaces and pleasure houses. 

VI. Apitlia, northeast of Campania, formed one province 
together with Calabru, southeast, along the shores of the 
Adriatic. Luceria (now Lucera), in the great Apulian plain, 
seems to have been the metropolis. 2'arentum^ on the golf 
of the same name, was the most flourishing city in Calabria. 

VII. Brtjttium occupied the western peninsula of southern 
Italy, opposite to Sicily, and formed one province together with 
LucANiA, on the north, between Bruttium and Campania. Con- 
SENTiA (now Cosenza), in Bruttium, may have been the me- 
tropolis ; it was here that Alaric, after the pillage of Borne, 
died in the midst of his victories, and was buried, with his 
splendid spoils, in the bed of the small river Busentini^s, 
whose waters the Barbarians had led off, and afterwards re- 
stored to their natural channel, a. d. 410. Pjestum (now a 
swamp, with magnificent temple ruins, near the village of Ca- 
paccio), on the Posidonian gulf, was the principal town of 
Luoania. 

68. VIII. SiciLiA (Sicily), the most fertile and beautiful 
of the islands of Italy, formed a province which comprehended 
likewise the smaller islands situated on its coast. Syraousje 
(Syracuse), on the eastern coast, though much reduced from 
its former splendor and circumscribed to the small island of 
Ortygia, was still the metropolis of the island. Lilybjeum 
(now Marsala), on the western promontory of that name (now 
Cape Boco), was early occupied by the Vandals from Africa. 

IX. Sardinia, on the northwest of Sicily, though almost 
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of the same extent and fertility as that island, was yet a pro- 
vince of little importance ; its metropolis was Cabalis (now 
Cagliari), on a gulf of the southern coast ; its maritime towns 
were flourishing, but the interior not cultivated. 

Corsica, north of Sardinia, was, after Valeria, the small- 
est province of the diocese. Aleru, a small town with a 
port, on the eastern coast, seems to have been the metropolia. 
The island was celebrated for honey and oysters. 

59. Diocese of Africa. — This diooese, whose extent we 
have mentioned above (44), contained, like those of Asia and 
Macedonia (18 and 36), a proconsulate, consisting of Africa 
proper or Carthage, and, besides, five provinces: 1st, Byzor 
cena; 2d, Numidia; 3d, Tripolitana; 4th, Mauritania 
Sitifensis ; 5th, Mawitania Casariensis. The two first 
were governed by Consulars, and the three following by Presi- 
dents. The military Count of Africa had two Dukes under 
his command, one in Tripolitana, and the other in Mauritania 
CsDsariensis, to keep in check the roving mountaineers on 
Mount Atlas. We shall now describe the African provinoes 
in their geographical order from east to west, beginning with 
the African Proconsulate. 

60. Proconsulate of Africa Propria consisted of Car- 
thage and the ancient Zeugitana ; it was then the granary of 
Home, as Egypt was that of Constantinople. It was governed 
by a proconsul, who did not stand under the jurisdiction of the 
vicar of Africa, but immediately under the prsstorial praefect of 

. Italy. Carthage, the metropolis, had risen from her ruins, 
and, though she might yield to the imperial prerogative of 
Constantinople, to the trade of Alexandria or to the splendor 
of Antioch, she still maintained the second rank in the west, as 
the Rome of the African world. She contained the manufiio- 
tures, arms and treasures of six provinces and schools and gym- 
nasia of high repute ; her ports, public buildings and institu- 
tions were magnificent ; but the reputation of the Carthaginians 
was not equal to that of their country and the reproach of 
Panic faith still adhered to their subtle and.fiuthleB8 ohar* 
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acter. Their luxury and licentious manners had corrupted 
their morals and extinguished their courage ; and in 439 
that immense city yielded to the daring and headlong bravery 
of Genseric and his Vandals, who soon founded a Barbaric king- 
dom on the ruins of the richest provinces of the western empire. 
Utica (now in ruins near Porto Farina), on the northern 
coast ; Hadrumetum (now Hamamet), on the eastern coast. 

61. I. TRiPOLriANA, the most eastern of the African 
dioceses, on the south and east of the great Syrtis, received its 
name from its three principal cities all situated on the coast. 
Leptis Magna (now Lebida), its metropolis ; (Ea (now Tripo- 
lis), east of Leptis ; Sabrata (now Sabart or old Tripolis), west 
of (Ea. 

II. Byzacena, west of the lesser Syrtis, with the me- 
tropolis Byzacium, formerly Tacojpe (now Kabes), situated 
on the coast opposite to the large island of Meninx (now 
Qerbe). 

62. III. NuMiDiA, west of Africa proper, had retained its 
ancient name, but only the eastern part of the old province. 
Constantina, formerly Cirta^ the ancient capital of the Nu- 
midian kings, obtained her modern name from Constantino, and 
"was the metropolis of the province. Hippone or Hippo 
Regius (now Bona), a strongly fortified city on the coast, was 
the archiepiscopal seat of St. Augustine, who died there during 
the siege of the city by the Vandals in 430. 

IV. Mauritania Sitifensis, west of Numidia, consisted 
of the western part of that ancient province and of a small 
part of Mauritania. Its metropolis was Sipeti (now Setif), 
in the interior of the country. 

V. Mauritania CiESARiENSis, west of the former, compre- 
hended the greater part of the ancient province of Mauritania 
Orientalis, and took the name of its metropolis C^sarea (now 
Vacur), on the coast of the Mediterranean opposite to the Ba- 
learic islands. 
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Prjefecture op the Gauls. 

63. Extent and Divisions. — The prscfecture of the Oank 
comprehended besides the Transalpine Gaul, Ist, Old Spain^ 
with the Balearic islands, and Mauritania Tingitana in 
the northwest of Africa ; 2dy the southern portion of the island 
of Britain as far north as the Antoninian WalL These tliree 
large countries formed three dioceses — Spain, the G^als, and 
Bretain, which were sulnliYided in twenty-nine provinooB, and 
eyen thirty, as we shall see below (69). 

64. PiocESE OF HisPANiA. — It was governed by a YioaTy 
and contained seven provinces; 1st, BcUica; 2d, Lusitama; 
3d, Gallicia] 4th, Tarraconensis ; 5th, Carthaginiensis ; 
6th, Tingitana ; 7th, Baleares InstUa. The three first were 
governed by Gonsulars, and the four others by Presidents. 
We will describe them from south to north. 

65. I. TiNorTANA or Mauritania Tingitana, separated 
on the east by the river Malva, from the Gsesarean Mauritania 
of the Italian prsefecture, extended westward to the Atlaatie 
Ocean, and owed its name to its metropolis Tingis (Tangier)| 
on the western entrance of the Straits of Gades (now Gibraltar), 
which separated it from Spain. 

II. BiBTicA (afterwards in Arabic : Vandalos, Andaitn^ 
now Andalusia), consisting of the southernmost part of Spain, 
received its name firom the river Bsdtis (by the Arabs after- 
wards called Wady-al-Kebir, or Guadalquiver), which flowed 
through that fertile and beautiful province. Hispilis (now Se- 
ville), on the left bank of the river, was the metropolis. Cor- 
duba (now Cordova) was the next city in rank. 

III. LusriANiA, northwest of Boetica, along the coast of 
the Atlantic, had for metropolis Emerita Augusta (now Me- 
rida), on the river Anas (by the Arabs called Wady-Ana, now 
Guadiana). 

66. IV. Carthaginiensis, northeast of Boetica, along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, obtained its name from Ga&teulgo 
Nova (now Garthagena). 
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V. Tarraconensis, north of the former, with the metro- 
polis Tarraco (now Tarragona). This was the most impor- 
tant city in Spain during the dominion of the Romans, and no 
doubt the residence of the Vicar and the military Count of the 
diocese. 

VI. GALLiEciA (now Galicia), on the northwest of the Penin- 
sula, reoeiyed its name from the warlike people, the Oallaaoi or 
Qallaioi, who so long had defended their independence against 
the Eomans. Metropolis, Bracara Augusta (now Braga), 
north of the Durius (Duero). 

YII. iNSULiE Baleares, situatcd opposite the eastern coast 
of Spain. Palm a or Balearis Major (now Mayorca), was per- 
haps the metropolis. Portus Magonis (now Port-Mahon) was 
the principal town in Balearis Minor (now Minorca). Spain 
was the most flourishing province of the empire in the fourth 
century. Many profound philosophers and poets of bold and 
lofty genius were natives of Spain ; and the mechanical arts 
flourished without degrading the high spirit of the nation. It 
famished the empire with brave and hardy warriors, with 
brass, iron, gold, silver and noble steeds ; of wine and oil 
there was abundance ; in the less fertile parts of the country 
flax and spartum were cultivated.*'' 

67. Diocese op the Gauls. — This diocese was governed 
by a Vicar, and embraced all Transalpine Gaul between the 
Pyrenees, the Mediterranean, the Alps, the Ehine, the British 
Ocean and the Atlantic ; it was divided into seventeen provinces 
after the notitia imperii ; but the first of these provinces (69) 
was already subdivided into two others at the period of our 
map. These provinces were according to their importance : 
1st, Fien7ien5t5, towards the close of the fourth century divided 
into prima and secunda ; 2d, Lugdunensis Prima ; 3d, Crer- 
mania Prima; 4th, Germania Secunda ; 5th, Belgica Prima ; 
6th, Belgica Secunda ; 7th, Alpes Maritimce ; 8th, A^}es 
PenniruB and Grajce; 9thf Mixima Sequanorum; 10th, 

* A kind of broofa for making oablM, 4o. 
3 
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Aquitania Prima; 11th, Aquitania Secunda; \2ih,Nopem' 
populana; X^ih^ Narboncnsis Prima; 14th, Narbanensis Se- 
cunda; X^yihy Lugdunnisis Secunda; \^ih^ Lugdunensi$ 
TVrtia ; 17th, Liniduncnsis Quarta or Senonia, 

Ocrmania Prima, Belgica Secunda, and Maxima Scquano- 
nun, wore occupied by Dukos with their troops for the defence 
of the frontiers ; another Duke had the inspeotion of the north- 
western Bca-coast against the pirates. The entire coast, from 
the Scaldis on the eant, to Gob€tum Promontarium — the 
western capo — were divided into two naval districts: Ar» 
maricanus et Nnicanus Tractus. We shall now shortly de- 
scribe these seventeen provinocs in their order from south- 
west to northeast. 

68. I. NovEMPOPULANA, later Vasconia (now Gascogne), 
was situated at the base of the Pyrenees, and on the sonUi- 
west of Oaul and Aquitania, whose third province it formed ; 
and owed its name to the nine Oallio tribes that occupied 
it. Metropolis, Elusa, in the centre of the province ; a title 
which it surrendered in the ninth century to the town Au9ei 
(now Auch), on the southeast. 

II. Aquitania Secunda, north of the former, along the 
coast of the ocean, extended to the Liger (now Loire), with 
BuRDioALA (now Bordcaux), on the Oarunina (Garonne) for its 
metropolis. 

III. Aquftania Prima, east of Secunda, with the metropolis 
BiTURioES or Avaricum (Bourges), in the north of the province. 

69. IV. Narbonensis Prima, south of Aquitania Prima, 
ran along the Gallic gulf from the Pyrenees to the Rhodanus 
(Rhone). Narbonensis had formerly been a vast province, and 
given its name to the four following provinces. Its metropolis 
?ras Narbo Martius (Narbonne), on the coast. 

V. ViENNENPis or Narbonensis TertiUy east of the former, 
extended along the left bank of the Kbono from its mouth till 
its exit from Lake Leman. It became divided into two pro- 
vinces toward the close of the fourth century, as we have men- 
tioned above (67). Viennensis Prima on die ninrth with the 
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metropolis Vienna on tlie Ehone, and Yiennensis Secunda in 
the south, with the metropolis Arelas or Ar elate (Aries), a 
beautiful and populous city, the residence of the Prsetorial 
Praefect for the Gauls. The poet Ausonius calls it the Gallic 
Kome — Gallula Roma Arelas, 

VI. Narbonensis Secunda, east of Viennensis, with the 
metropolis, Aqu^ Sexti^ (now Aix in Provence), which took 
its name from its celehrated hot springs. Massilia (now Mar- 
seilles) the ancient Greek colony, and flourishing commercial 
town. Forum lulii (now Frejus), on the southeast, served 
as a naval station for the imperial fleets. 

VII. Alpes Maritime, east of the former, along the ridge , 
of the Alpine chain. Metropolis Eburodunum (now Emhrun), 
near the source of the Druentia (Durance). 

VIII. Alpes PENNiNiE et Graj^, northeast of the former, 
were, together with the Alpes Maritimae, considered as one of 
the provinces of the Narbonensis. Metropolis Darantasia, 
(now Mofttier in the valley of the Tarantaise), on the upper 
Isara, in the midst of the highest Alps. 

70. IX. LuGDUNENsis Prima, north of Viennensis, so 
called from its metropolis Lugdunum (now Lyons), on the junc- 
tion of the Arar (Saone) and the Ehone, one of the largest 
and most important cities in Gaul. Matisco (now Macon), on 
the Arar^ and Augustodunum (now Autun), more north- 
west, had imperial manufactures of armor and arrows. The 
whole of central Gaul had in the olden time been called Cel- 
tica^ afterwards Lugdunensis was substituted, and comprehend- 
ed besides the Prima, the following three provinces : 

X. Lugdunensis Quarta, northwest of the Prima, more 
frequantly called Senonia, from its metropolis Senones (now 
Sens), on the Icauna (now Yonne). • Parish, earlier Lutetia 
Parisiorum (now Paris) on the Sequana (Seine), began already 
to have great importance from the time of the residence of the 
Emperor Julian, the Apostate, in a. d. 355. Of the numerous 
Eoman ruins of ancient Paris, only the relics of the palace of 
Julian and the oataaombs are loft. 
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XI. LuoDUNENsis TertiA) wost of the former, embraced 
all the peniusula of Armorica, whoso warlike inhabitants during 
the distress of the empire throw off the yoke, and recovered 
their independence — Metropolis CiESARODUNVM or TSirones 
(now Tours), on tho Loire. 

XII. LuoDUNENSis Secunda, Dorthcast of the former. 
Metropolis Rotomaous (now Bouen), on the Seine. 

71. XIII. Beloica Secunda, all along the Fretum CfaOi' 
cum or the Channel Metropolis Duro-Cortorum or Remi 
(now Bheims), with military dep6t8 and manu&ctures of arms. 
— Suessio?ies (Soissons), and Ambianum (Amiens), on the 
Somme, had likewise celebrated manu&ctures of defensive ar- 
mor and military engines. 

XIV. Beloica Prima, east of the former. Metropolis 
Treveri (now Trdves), with manufactures of arms and military 
engines, had been one of the richest and most considerable 
cities in Qaul, and the residence of the Prsotorial Praofect of 
the diooese, before it had been transferred to Aries daring the 
war with the Franks. 

XV. Maxima Sequangrum, southeast of Belgica Prima. 
Metropolis Vesontio (Besanqon), on the Dubis (Dubs). 

XVI. Germania Prima or Superior^ east of Belgica Pri- 
ma, along the banks of the Bhine. Maoontiacum (Mayenoe), 
on the left bank of that river, was the metropolis. It was pro- 
tected by the long lino of fortifications which Hadrian had 
drawn from the Manus (Mayn) across the present Franoonia 
to Beoium (Batisbon), on the Danube. Argentoratum (now 
Strasburgh), more south, likewise on the river, was the residence 
of a military count, with depots and arsenals. Near the city 
a great battle took place with the united kings of the Ale- 
manni in 357, in which Julian defeated them gallantly and drove 
them across the river. 

XVII. Germania Secunda or Inferior j northwest of the 
former, extended along the left bank of the Bhine until its 
discharge in the German Sea. Metropolis Colonia Agrippina 
(Cologne), on the left bank of the river. — Aseiburgittm (now 
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Asburgh), Bonna (now Bonn). — Confliientes (now Coblentz), 
on the junction of the Moselle with the Ehine. — Borbetoma- 
gus or Vormacia (now Worms). All these cities on the Rhine, 
and those on the upper Danube, such as Batisbon, Batava- 
Castra (Passau), and Vienna, had in their origin been Eoman 
o&mpB—^astra-stativa — of the sixteen legions, that, for cen- 
turies, were stationed on the borders of Germany. The neigh- 
boring Gallic and German inhabitants had successively settled 
around these bulwarks, for their protection and commerce. 
Foreign merchants from distant countries had there opened 
their markets and fairs, and thus those wealthy and powerful 
cities arose, which later during the Middle Ages as free impe- 
rial towns — Freie Reichsstddte — ^were to form their armed 
confederacies and bear down on the spear-point the despotism 
of the proud nobility of the Germanic empire. During the civil 
wars between the wrangling sons of Constantino (340-355), 
the Eoman garrisons had been recalled from the Bhine, and the 
flourishing provinces of Gaul were thus exposed to the incur- 
sions of the German barbarians beyond the river. Swarms 
of Franks and Alemanni (77) now crossed and spread devas- 
tation as far as the Loire. Forty-five populous cities, Tongres, 
Cologne, Treves, Worms, Spire, and Strasburgh, besides a far 
greater number of open towns and villages were pillaged and 
for the most part reduced to ashes. The Alemanni already 
began to establish themselves on the left bank of the Rhine, 
and the Franks occupied the island of the Batavians (now 
Holland) and Toxandria (Brabant), when Julian, the young 
emperor, appeared with his legions, and in the brilliant campaigns 
of 356-358, defeated the Alemanni at Strasburgh, driving them 
headlong across the Rhine, and making a treaty with the power- 
ful Franks, permitted them to settle down in the depopulated 
province of Germania Secunda (now Belgium), where they re- 
mained faithful allies of the Romans in the later wars with At- 
tila and the Huns (451), until they, under Clovis, burst forth 
in 486 to share the spoils of the perishing Empire of the West. 
72. Diocese of Britain. — Roman Britain, which em- 
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braced the whole of modern England, and the Lowlandfl of 
Scotland, as far as the wall of Agricok, between the Frith of 
Forth and the Clyde, formed a diocese goyemed by a Vicar, 
and was subdivided into five provinces, about whose positioQ, 
borders, and cities, we have very imperfect information. These 
provinces were, 1st, Maxima Ccdsariensis ; 2d, Valentia; 
3d, Britannia Frifna; 4th, Britannia Secunda; 5th, 
Flavia Ccesariensis, The two first were governed by Coosa- 
lars, and the three others by Presidents. Two militaiy con- 
suls and a duke were stationed in this far-o£f diocese, for its^ 
defence against the warlike Caledonians in the imsubdned 
Uighlauds on the north of the island. We begin our des(ffip- 
tiou with the south. 

73. I. Flavia C-ESARiENSis,*' which received its imperial 
name from Flavins Constantius Chlorus, the father of the great 
Gonstantine, contained the eastern part of the island, the Mer 
cia and East Anglia of the Anglo-Saxons in the 7th century. 
The the Abus (Tyne), divided it from Maxima Csosariensis on 
north, the Sa&rina (Severn), from Britannia Secunda on the 
west, and the Taviesis (Thames), from Britannia Prima on 
the south. The metropolis must have been either Lonpin- 
lUM (London), on the Tamesis, or Verulamium (St. Albans, 
in Hertfordshire), one of the earliest and most important colo- 
nies of the Eomans. 

II. Britannia Prima embraced the south of the island, from 
the mouth of the Tamesis westward to the Sabrianum jSlstua- 
rium (the Bristol Channel). Metropolis Durovernum (now 
Canterbury), on the southeast of the province. Venta Bdga- 
rum (now Winchester) was a thriving colony of Belgians, set- 

" Great doubt exists with regard to the position of FUvia Caesari- 
ensis, and Britannia Prima. We follow here Spruner, in the latest edi- 
tion of his Mediajval Atlas, and in his Atlas Antiquns. Professor An- 
sart, in his translation of the Historical Atlas of Kruse (1S84), and Dr. 
Wiltsch, in his excellent Ecclesiastical Atlas (1844), have both plaoed 
Flavia Ceesariensis in the south, so that the two Britaimi» lie east and 
west together. 
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tied in the island. Ihdn-a (Dover), on the cliffs of the Fre- 
turn Gallicum (British Channel), opposite to the Gallic 
harbor IHus (now Calais), the nearest passage across. 

Brftannia Seounda formed the western mountainous 
portion of the island, between the Severn and the Irish 
Channel, the modern Wales. Metropolis may have been Isoa 
SiLURUM (now Caerleon), on the mouth of the Severn, the 
mneient capital of the SUures, 

TV, Maxima C^sariensib lay on the north of the Humber 
(Northumbria), as far as the wall of Hadrian on the Tyne. 
Metropolis Eboraoum (now York), in the centre of the pro- 
vince, the seat of the vicar of Britain. It was a large, well 
fortified, and flourishing city, the centre of all the Roman 
military forces and arsenals in the island. Both Septimus 
Severus and Constantius Chlorus, made a long sojourn in 
York, and both died there. 

V. Valentia was the northernmost part of the British 
diocese, and comprehended the whole district included between 
the southern wall of Hadrian, and the earlier outer wall of 
Agrioola on the Forth, between Edinburgh and Glasgow; thus 
it comprised the later county of Northumberland, and the 
Scottish Border and Lowlands. It was only a military line, 
without any regular Eoman settlements." The great Julius 
Agricola, after his brilliant victories against the Caledonians, 
at the base of the Grampians (the highlands of Perth), built 
the first fortification across the narrow interval of forty miles, 
which he secured by a line of military stations. Yet it 
proved but an insecure protection, and Hadrian, therefore^ in 
his enthusiasm for architecture, built in 132, the beautiful 
double wall^ now in its ruins, called the Ficts^ Wallj running 
for eighty Eoman miles, from the mouth of the Eden river 

" The masters of the fairest and most wealthy climates of the globe, 
turned with contempt from the gloomy hills, assailed by the winter 
tempest^ from lakes concealed in a blue mist, and from cold and lonely 
heaths, over which the deer of the forest were chased by troops of 
naked haiharjaiM,— Gibbon, chapter h 
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and tlie Frith of Solwaj, near Carlisle, north of the Tjne, to 
NewcaAtle. It was :i magnificent work, with eighty-one strong 
castlcS) between which were located nnmerons smaUer towers. 
Four gates can still be traced. Between the two ranges of 
walls ran a Roman military road of immense flagstones, lined 
with extensive barracks, quarters for cavalry, and fortified store- 
houses and arsenals. Interesting inscriptions of the old legions 
have been found, for instance : Ala Prima Astorumy and Ala 
Savinianay Ala Petriana (all three cavalry), Cohars Prima 
Batavorumy Cohars Prima Tung^rorumy Cohors Quarta 
Galiorum, Co)wrs Seainda Dalmatorumy Cohars Prima 
,£iia Dacorumy which show how many different nationalities 
were gathered beneath the Roman eagles, and joined company 
together. During the happy reign of Antoninus Pius, tlM 
Romans advanced once more into Caledonia, and the earlier 
embankment of Agricola was now restored, by a turf rampart, 
erected on solid foundations of stone. It was considered as 
the limes impcriiy and called Vallum Antonini, The dis- 
trict was, however, soon invaded by the barbarians from the 
sea-shore, and though Count Theodosius reconquered it, and 
gave it its name Yalentia, in honor of the Emperor Valenti- 
nian, yet it was definitively lost for the empire in 395, when 
the legionaries could hardly defend themselves behind the 
still stronger walls of Hadrian ; and the daring Picts and 
Scots carried their depredations among the peaceful and dis- 
armed Britons on the Humber. 

Such was the state of the Roman Empire, in ▲. d. 395. 



II. THE WORLD OF THE BARBARIANS, 

AT THE CLOSE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 

74. General Division. — The Barbarian or extra-Roman 
World, during the fourth century, immediately before, or 
during the great migration of the northern tribes across the 
Danube and the Rhine, between a. d. 376 and 410, can, wi6i 
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regard to the relations of those nations to the Boman Empire, 
be divided into three great parts. 1st. The countries situated 
in the centre and north of Europe and the northwest of Asia, 
which were inhabited by Celts^ Germans^ Scandinavians, 
Slavi, Pinns, and Huns, 2d. The countries in Asia, south 
of Mount Caucasus, on the eastern frontiers of the empire, 
occupied by Chazars, Tartars, Armenians, Persians, and 
Sarazens, 3d. The regions of northern Africa, from Egypt 
to the Atlantic, and extending south of the empire, toward 
the great Libyan desert, with their wild Moorish tribes of Ama- 
zirghi, Kahyks, Berbers, and other mixed Ethiopian races. 

I. Northern Countries. 

75. Kegions and Principal Nations. — On the north and 
northeast of the Roman frontiers beyond the Rhine, the Danube, 
the Black Sea, and the chain of Mount Caucasus, vast plains 
extend to the shores of the ocean and its many gulfs, which em- 
brace the European Continent on the north. These plains are, 
on the east, bordered by the high range of Mount Oural, which 
only by a swelling hill country, forming the water -shed of nu- 
merous rivers, is connected on the southwest with the Carpa- 
thian and Bohemian Mountains of Central Europe. In the 
north and northwest these plains were then covered with dense 
and sombre forests. On the southeast, toward the Pontus and 
the Caspian, they formed open steppes, with fertile pasture 
grounds along the banks of the rivers, where from times im- 
memorial, Scythian and Sarmatian nations roamed as no- 
mades with their herds and flocks. All these countries were 
but little known to the ancients. The Greeks and Romans 
were ignorant of their limits ; and they designated them con- 
fusedly under the vague denominations of Crermania, Sarma- 
tia Europasa, Sarmatia Asiatica, and Scythia, During the 
first two centuries of our era, while the empire still subsisted 
in its fiill force, the Romans cared little about the revolu- 
tions of those distant regions, except only those of the Ger- 
3* 
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maiui, who were oontinually atUokiiig the Ronum gmrriaoni 
ou the frontier liues of the Rhine and the Danube. 

The oonqucst of Germany, and the extension of the Ro- 
man frontiem to the Baltic — tSinus Codanus or Marc Sue- 
vicum — had been a favorite idea in the times of Augustus. 
But the terrible defeat of the Roman legions, under Varus, 
ou the banlcH of the Luppia (Lip|>e)) near Paderborni in the 
year 9 a. n., and the little advantage of the later avenging 
ex|K*ditionH of DrusuM and Gernmuicus, made the empe- 
rors give up those fond hopes, and henceforth they oir- 
cumseribed themselves to the defence of the river hne$ and 
the Hadrian walln, between the Mayn and Danube beyond them. 
But the Gorinanio nations, who separately had been vanquish- 
ed and repelled by Roman discipline, began, during the third 
century, to form large confederacies of kindred tribes : the 
Franks on the lower, and the Alemanni (all men) on the upper 
Rhine ; the Quadi, Marcomanni, and Boioarii (Bavarians) on 
the Danube; the Visigoths, Ostrogoths, and Gepido) on the 
Poutus. Like the waves of the tempestuous ocean, againat 
the opposing dikes, they continued their attacks against the 
weakoued and demoralised empire with various success, 
until, in the year 370, tlie lluns, from the Volga, sub- 
dued all the eastern Germanic and Sclavonic nations, and 
uniting with them, fell upon the more western tribes, and forced 
them, by a mighty, simultaneous effort, to cross the rivers, and 
to seek new Hcttlements in the civilised provinces of the 
South. Thus the sudden appearance of the Huns in a. d. 375 is 
the signal for the general irruption of the Germans, and the 
dismemberment of tlie Roman Empire. 

We shall now attempt to describe tlie nations of indepen- 
dent Germany in their seats, immediately before that groat 
event which changed the whole political position of Europe, 
and the empire of the Huns, under Balomir and Attila (376 
— 451), at that time embracing the greater part of ancient 
Soythia and Sarmatia, from Mount Oural to the Danube, and 
to the very heart of Germany. 
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A.— GERMANIA 



70. It« Extent. — Ancient Qormarty extended from the 
coaflts of the Germanic Ocean and the Baltic, on the north, to 
the banks of the Danube on the Bouth. On the west it bordurod 
on the Rhine — though some Germanic tribes wore early Hcatcd 
on the left bank of that river, and there mixed up with the 
Belgians. On the east, the Vistula and the Carpathians sepa- 
rated it nominally from Sarmatia, We say nominally, because 
fio early as the third century the Gothic tribes from Scandinavia 
had already begun their migrations toward tlie Black Sea, and 
had, after the conquest of Sarmatia, formed those powerful Ger- 
manic Emjnres of the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and GepidsB, 
which extended the German tongue from the Rhine to the 
Tkanais (Don).'* The Romans being almost entirely un- 
acquainted with the countries north of the Baltic, counted the 
large peninsula of Jutland — Cfiersonesus Cimbrica — the 
Danish Archipelago, and Scandinavia (Sweden and Nor- 
way), as part of Germany. Scandinavia they believed to 
be a dreary island, situated in the Northern Ocean — Ocmnus 
SffjitentrionaJiH — and their poets frequently descant upon the 
horrors of the TJltima Tkute, 

77. Early Miorations. — Through the dim traditions of 
early ages we discover that different nations, descending from 
the table lands of Mount Oaueasus, and the distant Himalaya, 
took a western direction toward Europe. They all con- 
cur to prove that that continent was originally peopled by four 
great streams of population from central Asia, which followed 
each other at intervals so distant and so distinct as to possess 
languages clearly separable from one another, though the com- 
mon root of all is found in the Sanscrit, the sacred language of 
the Hindoos. All these nations have, therefore, by modern 

"Thli if the roaion why some writor* from the fourth ooutury tay 
that GenuMiy ootupriMd tho wholo oouuiry weitward of the Tliauaif. 
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PhiIo1of(iiinii, bofin oalli^d tho Imlth Uerfnanie Baee, Thi 
(>urli(!Ht of tltcHi) tiiitioiiM, tlu) J'rMujfif wu moot already in Um 
t*if(lit4M*tith (Miritiiry, ii. r., orf;iipying tho llflMporian mid lUyriaa 
INitiiiiMulaM, tliai iM, Italy and (Jroooo, and tito luloudii of tiM 
Vaii^vmu From tlui many l'ulaH|(ian triboN Nprotig tho Qrotk, 
lllyrifui,and Itiilian naiionalitiuH, and tboir laiiguag«}N. Oroek 
ttiid Latin Htnnd nn HiMtorM in rislation U» tbo tiioiont PohMgiitt 
motlicr tongiui. Tho Hcnond migration, tliai rif tbo CeUif oud 
tbctir kindrcid tli« Cunjnrnufin (Oimbri), tookamoro uortbefD 
dinttaioii, and Mcttlod in (tarly tinum both in Mpiuu, Fnnoe 
and in tho HritiMh lMlan<iH, whoro Uio WoUb Ntill promsrro thi 
namo of Kymri; othnr Oinibri itmim to havo tokuu potMOMMli 
of .liithmd, wlionro thi^ laUtr migrat4)d to Italy, and worod^ 
Ntroyifd by MuriuN (ii. o. 101). Tim third raoo,tbo Otsrmamc 
Irifji'Mf finding thu Notith and wont ociotipiod by Polaagiatif ind 
ColtH, MuttlfMl in tho (!ontro and (umtinuod tlmir ootM|uo«tll north 
againHt tho Finnn or Ohtidi'H, alri*a<ly from romoto timot itt' 
habiting McaiHlinavia. In tho mini thu (JormanM worO| in Mf- 
oral rogiouH, mixod up with tho S(innatian or Sclavonic if Ih^B^ 
who form tho fourtli raco, whoMo progroHN wcmtward occum in 
miKth lat(!r timrn, t. r, tho fourth and fifth oouturicsn, and oon- 
tinuoM until tho 1 Uh and l2Mi, bottauNo tho Holavoniana fullowod 
Hlowly in tlio traok of tho (iJitrmanH, boing thomNolvoif puitbod on 
from thooant by tho Itunn, and lat4)r by tho (MiaxorN and othur 
iloroo Turooman triboH from boyond tho (laHpian. Numorotii 
dotaohod Holavonio hordoHHottlod in thoabandonod landM botwoon 
tho Danubo and tiio Haltio, and bocamo tho uoighborM of the 
(jormauH on tho Klbo and tho Adriatio. it In from the 
branohoH of tho (ijornuin hUhu that, not only our immudlato 
forofathorN tho AitgloM, HaxonH and DanoH, but aUo thoM of 
tho othor oolobratod natiotm of modorn Kuropo, un<|UONtiouabIy 
havo doNcondod. Tho (iornmn raoo waM dividod into two no- 
tionalitioM, tho Stnndinavian or J^ormnn^ and tho Dutch 
(t)out(!h) or (iut.kir. To tho (IrHt bnlong tho DanoN, Longo- 
bardH (LombardN), AngloH, JutoH, HwcuIom, NorwogiunA and 
r<^landor»i. To thA main Herman Htook tho mighty |MM)pUi of 
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the Goths, the Sonabians, the Bojoars (Bavarians), the Marko- 
manni in Bohemia, the Thuringians in central Germany, the 
Franks on the Rhine, the Vandals, Burgundians, Herules, 
Rugians — all on the Baltic, the Vistula and Oder, the Fris- 
ians on the German Sea, and the Saxons on the Elbe, the 
neighbors of the Angles, Jutes and Danes, and partaking of 
their dialect, religion and manners. 

All these tribes of the Germanic race resembled each other 
in their general character, although each had its particular 
Tirtues or vices : thus to make a distinction, we say that the 
Goth was noble, honest, and sober ; the Vandal and Herule 
fierce and bloodthirsty rovers; the Aleman and Bavarian 
swaggering and intemperate ; the Frank lively, voluptuous and 
treacherous ; the Saxon sincere, daring, and always rough and 
ready.'* 

78. Description or the Country. — The general aspect of 
Germany during this period, was very different from what it is 
at the present day. It was then almost entirely covered with 
impenetrable forests, interspersed with pathless morasses and 
Bwamps, which rendered the atmosphere damp and cold. The 
banks of the lower Rhine, the Weser, and the Elbe were 
marshy, and the entire western coast of Holland, Hanover and 
Holstein — ^which now after the exertions of fifty consecutive 
generations, by immense dikes and bulwarks, secure the rich 

" The language of the Germans formed two distinct dialects^ the 
high German — Hoch-deuteh — and the low German — Plat-detUch, Of 
the first we possess the celebrated Gothic translation of the Gospels by 
Bishop Ulphilas, a. d. 848 — 88, in the Moeso-Gothic mother tongue-— 
the oldest monument of the German language, and two highly interest- 
ing collections of Heroic songs — the Book of the Heroes or ffeldenbuchf 
and the song of the Niebelungen, both from an early period of the 
middle ages. In the low Saxon, we have the Epic poem of Reineke 
Fox, the Saxon Mirror (Sachtenspiegel) and other poems. In the 12th 
century the Saxon dialect began to yield to the more polished dialect of 
Sooabia, and the chivalrous poetry of the minnesangers (troubadours) 
which then rose to become the written language while the old Saxon 
dwindled down to a vulgar dialect spoken in Hanover and Holstein. 
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pasture lands (marek) against the waves of the Oeimanio Ocean, 
were, at that remote time, exposed to the contmoal innndaiioDS 
of the stormy element. The most celebrated of all the forests 
of Ocrmauj, which inspired the Romans with shuddering and 
dismay, was the Hercynian forest, Hercynius SalttiSj extend- 
ing from the sources of the Danube northward, between the 
Khinc and Mayn — the present Odenwald and Spessart — and 
crosBing this river eastward through the whole breadth of Grer- 
many, north of Bohemia, joining the Carpathian range, and 
tlien dcHceuding upon the plains of Dacia or Moldau. It em- 
braced thus all the central mountain-ranges of Germany, the 
Ertz, Fichtcl and Kicscn-Gcbirge, though it appears that the 
Romans had likewise particular names for different parta el 
it*^ CsDsar describes it as an impenetrable and dreary region, 
through which the reindeer, the elk, and the wild urus ranged 
at liberty, or were chased by the still wilder Souabian. With 
the change in the climate the former of these useful animals 
have now retired northward to the pole, and constitute the 
principal food and wealth of the Laplanders ; while the urui 
(our ox) is still met with in the woods of eastern Poland. 

*^ Who would leave the softer climate of Italy, Asia or 
Afrlca,^^ says the terrified Roman, ^^ or fix his abode in that 
country where nature offers nothing but scenes of deformity ; 
where the land presents a dreary region, without form or cul- 
ture, and if we except the affection of a native for his mother 
soil, without a single allurement to make life supportable 1 " 
Yet in open villages, on the outskirts of those green forestB, 
on the banks of those majestic rivers, lived a handsome, 
healthy, noble race, whom the pigmy Romans in their arro- 
gance and envy called Barbarian Giants ; and whom modem 
classical pedants most injudiciously have compared with 
the savage Redskins of the American forests. No ! the 
German Barbarians were made of steel of another temper I 

" f. c Marciana Silva for the Black forest — the 8ehwart»^w aid 
botweon the upper Rhine, and the aouroos of the Danube. 
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— a race endowed with brilliant qualities of mind and body, 
whioh excited the dread and admiration of the all-conquering 
Romans themselves ; nay, history records no people who pos- 
sessed noble capacities and qualifications, rule and order, a 
sublime patriotism, fidelity and chastity, in a greater propor- 
tion than the Germans. ^' There," says Tacitus, ^^ no one 
smiles at vice, for in the Germans good morals eflfect niorej than 
elsewhere good laws." This moral worth of the Germans, 
which beams through all their rudeness, their love of arms and 
strife, had its true basis in the sanctity of marriage and do- 
mestic happiness ; for these two important features determined 
the morality of the ancient Germans, as they do now that of 
the modem Americans. The children of the Germans were to 
their parents the dearest pledges of love ; nor was a trace to be 
found in Germany of the tyrannical power of the cruel Eoman 
father over his children. 

79. Institutions. — In the institutions of the Germans we 
jind already the origin of the Feudal System, which was en- 
tirely unknown among the Greeks and Eomans of antiquity. 
The German lord — aedling — lives on his estate with his family, 
occupied with riding, hunting, feasting or fighting ; he despises 
all mechanical pursuits, and leaves the care of his farms to his 
lides or serfs, who are personally freemen and well treated, but 
famish their lord with grain and cattle. They are only vas- 
sals, while prisoners of war or criminals become real slaves, at- 
tendant upon their masters like the servi of the Eomans. All 
the German a&dlings, with shield and lance, accompanied by 
their vassals, assembled on horseback at their national diet — 
malium — where they chose their king (konig) from the most 
powerful family. The king wears long flowing hair as his 
particular distinction, but his power is very circumscribed; 
and if unskilful or unfortunate in war, the nobles had the 
right to select another leader or herzog to lead them to battle. 
From these herzogs sprang afterwards the celebrated mayors 
of the palace — mayores domus — among the Franks. At these 
maUay the young nobles received their arms and steeds, the 
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early origin of tho arming of the knight m later ages. Among 
the Ocrmane the oldest son inherits the paternal estate, tb 
younger brothers are only provided with shield, lanee and wW' 
hrtrse, and tlien sent off to fight their fortune elsewhere. Hsn 
we have the origin of the armed retinue which summnded tb 
(jcrinan nobles ; for tlie young warriors would take militMy 
Horvice at the estate or court of a neighboring chief, and thn 
become his sworn liegemen and follow his banner. The chicfr 
of highcHt note received the sword of justice, as Counts or Grafmif 
in tho regions or Gauen^ into which the valleys of Germany wwe 
divided, and they were later, after the conquest of the Bema 
provinces, rewarded with estates and territories which thej 
held with military tenure, and thus the earliest form of feudal* 
ity is established. The different German tribes were in eon* 
tinual hostility with one another, and their eternal fends gate 
the greatest sc^curity to the Iloman empire. Chieftains defeat- 
ed at home, fled to the Romans and received aid to retun 
sword in hand. Large bands of outlaws flocked together; the 
sword gave a support no Ichh than the plough. Thus rose thst 
ciilnbrutcd claw) of warriors by the Germans called Recken or 
Wardffr.n(WtiTo^)^ and by the Danes Vceringer or armed 
refugees, who sought tlicir fortune in foreign lands. All these 
honioIoHH warriors formed the flower, the vanguard of those im- 
mense swarms of armed tribes of a hundred nations, bothOer 
mans, Scandinavians, and Sclavonians, whom we meet at the 
great migration in a. d, 376. The Germans fought with shield 
and lance, without heavy armor, in deep columns in the form 
of wedges. Thoir horse was formidable and much feared by the 
llonians on account of the select bodies of young archers, who 
were cxcrciHcd to keep pace with the cavalry by laying hold of 
the manes of the horsc'H while charging at full career. Gsssar 
owed liiH victory at riiarsuluH to such a daring exploit of his 
auxilinry wjuadronfl of Gorman horse. 

hO. Nations of Germany. — The most celebrated tribes 
in)in))itin^ that country immediately before their invasion 
of t)u> Roman empire in the fifth century, were the ibl- 
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The Frisians — Frisii — ^Friesen — ^inhabited the north- 
western coasts, from the Mosa to the Eider, and higher north, 
to Jutland. The Frisian tribes had, no donbt, been driven 
toward the sea by the Saxons ; yet on the low, swampy coast 
and the adjacent islands (now Holland and Friesland), they 
found a refuge, and were left to themselves. The whole na- 
ture of that country has now changed by the irruption of the 
sea ; the lake Mevo formerly received the northern branch of 
the Rhine, but became transformed into the open gulf of Zui- 
der-Sea. The North or Strand Frisians inhabited the coast 
of Schleswig — ^the West-wold — ^with its rich pasture lands (the 
Marsk), and the celebrated island of Helgoland — HeUiglandy 
or Sacred Isle — ^at the mouth of the Elbe. There those 
hardy pirates had their naval stations, the sanctuaries of their 
idols, and their hoarded wealth, which they for centuries de- 
fended at the lance's point, against Danes and Saxons. 

The Franks — Fraud — southeast of the Frisons (in 
the Prussian Rhine Provinces, Hassia, Nassau, and Belgium), 
from the Scaldis (Scheldt), and the Mosella'to the Visurgis 
(Weser), formed a powerful confederation of the western Ger- 
man tribes, the Chamavi, Sicambri, Bructeri, Catti, and 
others mentioned by Tacitus, in the 1st century.** The Franks 
were divided into the Ripuarii, who remained on the banks of 
the Rhine, and westward as far as the Mosa (Mouse), and the 
Salii or Salian Franks, who had advanced and occupied the lands 
beyond the Scheldt between the Samara (Somme) and the Mosa, 
which Julian the Apostate ceded to them at the treaty of 358. 

81. The Alemanni, in the southwestern angle of Ger- 
many, on the Upper Rhine (in Baden, Wflrtemberg and Swit- 
Eerland), were the ancient people of the Suevi, or Souabians, 
who, in the time of Caracalla (a. d. 211), had formed another 

•* Pro! Henry Leo opposes the idea of a Frankic Confederacy. Ac- 
cording to his views the Franks were the masters, and the vanquished 
tribes stood to them in the relation of subjects, Ledjonen (ignaviy or 
cowards), who had lost part of their personal liberty. — History of the 
Middle Agee. Halle, 1880, p. 85. 
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eonfederacy with their neighbors the Toroni, Hemum- 
duri, and other tribes, and, calling themselves Alemanni or 
All-men, invaded the territory behind the Hadrian Wall, 
where they afterwards obtained permanent seats. This 
was the most exposed part of the empire, between the apper 
Rhine and the springs of the Danube : it was called Sinus 
Imperii; and indeed Rome nourished Uie serpents in her 
bosom 1 

The HsRMUNnuRi, on the east, lived formerly on the ap- 
per Mayn, toward the Danube (in Franconia). They w<nre a 
quiet people, who are more known from their brisk commeroe 
with the Romans on the Danube, than by their military ex- 
ploits. After the invasion of the Bojoars, or Bavarians, they 
melt away, or mix with the AlemannL 

The BuROUNDiANs — Burgundi or BurgundioneSy — and 
the Vandals — Vandali — were at the time we speak of (395), 
the eastern neighbors of the Alemanni. They belong to the 
same race, and had formerly occupied the shores of the Baltic. 
The Burgundians have left their name in the small island, 
Burgunderliolm (Bomholm), in the Baltic. The Vandals, 
and their fierce companions, the Rvgians^ from the island of 
Rtigen, and the Herules^ being driven west by the Goths, fell 
upon the Suevi and Hermunduri, and carved out with their 
swords new and more pleasant settlements on the Mayn, where 
we find them preparing for the great expedition beyond the 
Rhine, in a. d. 406. The Herules and Rugians, however, re- 
mained on the Danube, where the country north of Vienna, to- 
ward Hungary, afterwards was called Rugiland. 

The Marcomans — Marcomanni — appear for the first time 
as the conquerors of the Bojoars — Baii — in their old seats in 
Boiohenum (B6heim or Bohemia). The vanquished people 
abandoned their native valley, and were by the Romans per- 
mitted to cross the Danube, and occupy parts of Rhsotia Se- 
cunda, which later received the name of Bojoaria^ now Bava- 
ria. The Marcomans in Bohemia, and their allies, the Quadi, 
in Moravia, gave great trouble to the Romans on the Danube; 
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they even crossed the Alps, and appeared before Aquileja ; 
but Marcus Aurelius drove them back with so great a loss, 
that they afterwards disappear altogether, miugliug up, no 
doubt, with Herules or Langobards. 

The Quadi were divided into two tribes, Ripuarii inhabit- 
ing the left bank of the Danube, and Transjugitani beyond 
the mountains in Moravia and Silesia. 

The Yarini or Yarni inhabited the shores of the Baltic, 
west of the Rugians, in the present Pomerania, where they 
bordered on the Saxons and Langobards. 

82. The Saxons — Saxones — formed a powerful confedera- 
tion of Low-German tribes between the Baltic and the £lb6 
(in the present Hoktein and the territory of Hamburg). But 
when the Franks began to invade Oaul, and settle beyond the 
Bhine, the Saxons likewise crossed the Elbe and^>ccupied the 
lands which they had left. The Saxons thus extended on the 
Weser, and as far as the lower Bhine, absorbing the smaller 
tribes, who yielded to their power ; and they soon began, with 
their neighbors and cousins the Angles and Jutes, to prepare 
their fleets for their piratic expeditions on the coasts, which 
half a century later were to carry them across the German 
Ocean, to the shores of Britain. 

The Langobards or Longobards. — Longobardi, East of 
the Saxons, in the present Lauenburg and Brandenburg, were 
originally a Scandinavian people from the north of Jutland, 
beyond the Idimfiord (the province called Vendila). That their 
language was Danish is sufficiently proved by their historian 
Paul Wamefrid and their laws afterwards in Lombardy. They 
received their name — " Longheards " — according to tradition, 
from Odin, the All -father himself.*' They abandoned their 

•• Being sorely pressed by the surrounding Saxon and Sclavonian 
tribes, the Scandinavian emigrants addressed themselves to Frigga, the 
wife and sister of Odin, to intercede for them with All-futhcr. The god- 
dess then told them, says the Saga, to unite in prayers early in the 
morning, with their wives spreading their long, fair hair over face and 
bosom, in order to attract the attention of Odin. The Jutes followed 
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dreary home during an inundation of the ocean, and remained fbr 
a length of time on the Elbe. In a subsequent period, after the 
first great migration, wo find them again in northern Pamio- 
nia (Hungary), where they form a powerful and warlike na- 
tion. 

The Angles — AngU — north of the Saxons and Langih 
bards, beyond the river Eider (in the present Duchy of Sohka- 
wig, where a district is still called Angeln), were of Scandinar 
yian origin, like their neighbors the Jutes or Jotes — Jutm — 
in the northern part of the Oiersonesus Cimdrtca (Jutland). 
'^ Dan and Angul " says the historian, Saxo the Grammarian, 
" were brotl^ers^^^ a figurative statement of the &ct tlutt the 
Danish and English people are originaUy descended from the 
same ancestry.** They soon joined the Saxons in their mari- 
time exped^ons, and migrated with them and some of tlie 
Jutes, to Britain toward the middle of the 5th century. The 
Jute and the Angle or Sleswiger have in the mass of the peo- 
ple the same general character and manners, except the greater 
elasticity which the Angle has acquired by his interoourse 
with the Crermans. The Jutlanders are proud of their hardy 

the advice ; and when Odin at dawn of da}- was looking down upon tke 
world from Valhalla, and beheld the shaggy people below, he turned 
to Frigga, and said, " Who are those longbeards f** The goddess quickly 
answered: "Thou host given thy people a name; give them now Tio- 
tory and lands I " And Odin smiled, imd said : ** I bless their swordi^ 
and grant them success." 

^ The heatlien Angles, Saxons, and Danes, had the 9ame religion. 
Their common deities, Tyr, Wodan (Odin), Thur (Tor^ Fre* (FreiaX 
«&c, still survive, and are daily suggested to our memory in the appella- 
tions of the days of the week common to both Danes and Anglo-Saxons. 
Tlie same mystic beings: gud, god; alfar, aelfe, ylfe, elves; vostter, 
wihte, wights; dverger, dveorgs, dwarfs; jotnar, joetter, jotnas ; trGlI, 
trSlde, trolles ; hel, hell, <kc., were worshipped or feared, by both na- 
tions, and occur not only in their ancient poetical remains, but also in 
Uie popular superstitions and ballads of their still flourishing posterity. 
Their gods and heroes have likewise the some names : Woden, Odin ; 
Skiold, Scyld ; Halfdan, Haelfdene; Ubbe, Uffo, Offa; Hrolfr, Rolf; 
Helge, Haiga ; Ylfings, Wylfings, dso 
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and enterprising ancestors. Hengist and Horsa, who first set- 
tled in Britain, were Jutes. Ruric, who in 852 with his north- 
em Vikings laid the foundation of the Russian, empire, was 
likewise a Jute, and so was king Gorm the Old, who united 
all the small principalities of the Danish Islands, and formed 
the monarchy in a. d. 880. Yet the Jutes, sooner than their 
neighbors, settled down to the more quiet pursuits of agricul- 
ture and cattle breeding. They are still a brave but peaceful 
and slow-speaking people ; they are considered as cunning and 
close; the proverb is, " sharp as a Jute." Though patient and 
enduring, they can be roused to the highest enthui^iasm, and 
are strongly attached to their king and country. The Jutes 
are middle sized, short, fSair haired, of a gentle and agreeable 
physiognomy ; their women are lovely, with blue eyes, and rosy 
cheeks, but as clumsy as their helpmates, clattering along on 
wooden shoes. Different is the character and deportment of the 
Saxon or Holsteiner. He is tall and handsome, with auburn hair. 
He is industrious, active, dexterous, ambitious, and quarrelsome; 
he is arbitrary and imperious, witty, lively, but proud and 
overbearing towards his inferiors. He is full of talent and 
capacity, but boastful, grandiloquent, and selfish. North of 
the Elbe, the country of the Saxons was on account of the 
forests, called Holz Sachsen (Holsatia, Holstein), and was 
divided into three parts ; on the west Ditmarsk, with its free 
fi&rmers the Ditmarskers ; on the south Stormarn, and east, on 
the Baltic WagriUj which afterwards, when the greater part of 
the Saxons had crossed over to Britain, was occupied by roving 
tribes of Sclavonians, the Obotrites and Vendes. 

B.— SCANDINAVIA. 

85. Scandinavia is formed by the Danish islands Sweden 
and Norway. Denmark has its name, not from Dan Mykilati 
(the wide-ruling), one of its earliest traditional kings, but from 
Daner or Dansker, a tribe of the great people of the Goths, 
who in early times occupied the Lowlands or open lands— 
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Dannr-Mark, Bouth of the mountains of Gothland, and cast of 
tho iHlands of the Baltic. Thin open country on the mainland of 
Sweden was known as Scandia (Skaanc) to the Romans. 
The Danish islands were called EYi:-Cii»THLANn, and the Pe- 
ninsula uf Jutland IlEiT-GoTni.ANi), hc^cause the Danish 
(loths would pass through the whole length of it on horse- 
back.«* 

** In the farthest north," says Jomandes, the Oothio his- 
torian, *' a number of hostile tribes dwelt in the conntry of Scan^ 
zioy Scandinavia. This region extends itself to the boundary 
of the habitable globe, where in the winter a gloomy light 
covers the earth with darkness during forty days ; and in the 
summer the sun remains al>ove the horizon for an equal time. 
Nearest to the Goths dwell the Siiethones (no doubt the Swedes), 
who with swift horses chase the wild animals that inhmbit 
their woods, and transmit their valuable skins through a hun- 
dred different nations to Italy. In the same regions dwell the 
gentle race of Finns, and in the adjoining country, the Danes — 
a nation of huge stature. From this region came the Goths, who, 
landing on the Bugian coast, defeated the wandering hordes of 
Vandals, and five generations later occupied the countries con- 
tiguous to the Euxinc Sea." The homestead of the Danes, 
therefore, was Scaland, Fycn, the circumjacent smaller isl- 
ands, and the fertile plains of Skaane, the latter of which 
remained an integral part of Denmark even after the Middle 
Ages, until the disasters of the Thirty Years' War, in 1648, 
when it was ceded to Sweden. Sweden was called Svea Lafid 
or Svea Bike^ the kingdom of the Svear or Svenskar, like- 
wise a Gothic tribe, inhabiting the lands north of their 
brethren the Danes or Dansker. Norway does not signify 
" the way to the north pole," but North realms Kord-^'ige^ 
contracted Norge. The Norse call themselves NordnuEnd 
(Normans), and speak the same written language as the Danes, 
thougli their pronunciation is as rough as their mountainB. 

** JyU if pronounced yoot^ and it leem^ therefor«^ a kindnd wofd 
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Tlio early history of Scandinavia is mythical ; tli rough the 
im traditions wo can only discover the arrival of Odin and liis 
sars or priests, from Asa-gaard (Asow), on the IMuck 
•oa, B. 0. 70, and the groat iuflucuco ^hich his religious sys- 
3m and conquests exerted amoag the Northmen. His 
oscondants, the Skioldunger, in Denmark, and the Ynglin- 
a/Ty in Sweden, continued to reign for centuries in different 
mailer dynasties, until later in the ninth century a new light 
I thrown on the North on the introduction of Ohristianity by 
aissionaries ftom France. Three great events however rest on 
. historical basis, the migration of the Langobards from Jut- 
andy that of the Qoths from Gothland or northern Sweden, 
.. D. 200, and that of the Jutes, Angles and Saxons, a. d. 
149, to Britain. Yet if history is silent, the sagas and songs 
Q the Icelandic cddas are eloquent testimonials from the 
leroical days of the old Sea-kings and Vi-kings, and the 
gradual progress of civilization is plainly discernible through 
he ages of stone, of bronze and of iron, by the interesting dis- 
tovories made in the sepulchral monuments from those times. 
Another proof of the comparative early cultivation in the hoary 
iorth are the numerous Kunic inscriptions found every where, 
fhioh go back to the third, or even second century of our 
)ra. 

86. The Finns — Finnaith — were the aboriginal inhabit- 
mts of the north ; these " gentle Finns," the black-haired 
:ribe, belonged to the race of the Chudeh, occupying in those 
jarly times the greater part of Scandinavia, Quainland (now 
Lapmark in northeastern Sweden), Jotuniieim (now Finnland), 
md BiARMELAND (tho wholc northcm Russia) on the White 
Sea, as far as Mount Oural. These poor Skrit-Finns, clad in 
ikins, dwelling in flir tents, tending their reindeer, and chasing 
he wild urus, were subjugated or driven northward by the 
sroud tribes of tho Qoths ; and it is an intoroflting fact from 
he sagas, that tho black-haired race, the Finns, remained ** tho 
Jiralls or serfs, tilling the ground of the fair-haired soutliorn 
conquerors long centuries after their first conquest of Scandi- 
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EMPIRE OF THE HUNS. 

8ARMATIA AND SCYTHIA. 

• 

87. Sariiatu. — Tho Komans gave the nmme of Sarmatia 
to all tho countries between the Yiatula, on the west^ and the 
BJm or Volga, on the east. It ran north toward the Oceanui 
SeptentrionaiiSj the distance of which was unknown, thonf^we 
have already seen the nations bordering upon the Finniih Gulf 
and the White Sea were not Sarmatians but Chudes ; its limits 
on th« south, were tho Euxino Pontus and the Caucasian Ridge ; 
it embraced likewise the fertile Chersonesus Taurica (now Cri- 
mea), where the Roman empire still possessed some townB situ- 
ated on the coast The southeastern part of Sarmatia between 
the Thanais (now Don) and Caucasus, was then called Auatao 
Sarmatia, and was, before the arrival of the Huns, oooupied bj 
the Alani, renowned for their excellent cavalry. 

88. ScYTUiA. — Both Greeks and Romans embraced under 
the appellation Scythia all northern Asia, from the Volga to the 
eastern ocean, of which they knew no more than of itie frozen 
ocean bordering that continent on the north. On the south it 
reached to the Ozus, and tho high range of ImaiU (Emodus, 
now Himalaya), from which both the Indus and Ganges take 
their source. Another chain of mountains running north, 
which they likewise called ImauSy the present Mustag, divided, 
according to their imperfect knowledge, all Scythia into two 
parts: Scythia intra Imaum montem^ and Scythia extra 
Imaum (on this side, or on the west, and beyond, or on the east). 
More interesting is the question who the Scythians were, and 
what was the difiference between them and the Sarmatians, 
that is, SauromatianSf or lizard (greon)>eyed people ? The 
Scythians, no doubt, were the ancient Massageta, between the 
Caspian sea and the lako of Aral ; they were then Turcomans 
and Tartars, and so are the modem Cossacks ; while the " green- 
eyed people," the Sauromata, are the more modem Slavi, Sda^ 
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vonians, Russians and Poles, nay, a century or two later the 
Byzantine historians knew nothing more about the Sauromata 
and Sarmatia ; but they are constantly occupied with Siavi, 
Slavinij and Slavia** which distinctly proves that the old Sar- 
matian races then got a more modem name from their own 
language 

89. Ebipiee op the Huns. — The empire of the Huns, 
— Hunni — ^had not yet obtained, at the time we here describe, 
the immense extent which it acquired afterwards ; but almost 
immediately on the appearance of the Hunnish monsters on 
the Volga, one nation sank before them after the other ; they 
overran the greater part of Sarmatia and Scythia, and pene- 
trated into the heart of GauL Some have held the Huns to 
be the Chinese tribe Hiongnu,'' but this is erroneous. They 
were a mighty nomadic people of Mongol race, quite different 
from the inhabitants of southern Asia (Tartars), and Europe 
(Pelasgi), They were Chunni (Hunni)^ of Ugrian race, kin- 
dred to the HuNOARiANS from Mount Oural. The Ugri are of 
Finnish or Chudish descent, and so are both the Huns and the 
Hungarians, with the difference, however, that the Huns have 
an admixture of the Mongol or Calmuc, while the Magyars 
have more Turkish blood in their veins. The Huns are de- 
scribed as the ugliest race of monsters the world ever saw ; and 
the Ooth Jomandes days that their horrible deformity and besti- 
ality gained more battles for them than their arrows. At the 
time of their invasion they were divided into two numerous 
tribes — ^the White Huns or the Hsphthalites, on the cast of 
the Caspian, hovering on the frontiers of the Persian empire, 
where they made desolating incursions ; and the Black Huns, 
the true Uorians from Mount OuraL Starting from their 
dreary table-lands (Siberia) in 374, they suddenly appeared 

** Blava lignifiet Mo^ott gloriotus, glorious, brave ; tlotBOf in ScUvo- 
nic, is man. The Sclavonian priBoners during the middle ages brought in 
UM our modem slave, tkUT, esclave, sciavo, eilabo. 

* DftguigiiM» in hii HUtoire dea Hun*^ and Qibbon, ohap^ zzvL 
4 
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on the Volga, where they oycrthrew the Alani, and in a single 
battle on the banks of the Thanais, destroyed the mighty em- 
pire of the OstrojToths. The Goths are subdued ; the chiefs 
of the proud and princ'ely race of Amali servo the Hminisli 
conqueror ; all tlie lands oast of the Theiss and the Danube 
arc devastate J. A general panic has taken possession of the 
many Sanaatic, Turkish, Chudish, and Germanic tribes on the 
plains of Sarmatia ; many flee westward to the Rhine. Alaiu, 
Suevi, Vandals, and Burgundians, form their immense camps on 
the upper Danube (Si); the terrified Visigoths hare already 
crossed that river and inhabit Mocsia ; and thus the Hnns in 
380 roam victuriously over those immense r^ons, and live on 
the spoils of the GcpidsD, Scyri, Heruli, and other Ckrmanie 
nations who follow their banner.*' The borders of their empire 
under King Balamir seems to have been the river TSbiscus 
(Theiss) on the west ; how far it reached north is not to be de- 
cided. On the south it was bounded by Mount Caueaaiu, the 
Black Sea, and the Danube ; on the east it stretched away &r 
in the interior of Siberia. 

90. Nations who obeyed tiie Huns. — In our enumeration 
of the nations whom the Huns subjected to the yoke on thor 
first invasion, we will follow the order in which their conquests 
took place. The Akatziri, Chazars, Khozars or Guzzari^ 
one of the most important Tartaric nations during the middle 
ages, had with other Tartaric and Turcoman tribes their home- 
stead on the steppes above the river Ozus and lazartes, east 
of the Caspian, and bordered, north and east, on the Ugri 
and Mongols. They then advanced on the Caspian, which 
from them took the name of Kkozaric Sea, and thej began 
from thence terrible inroads on the Persian empire. They 
were long residing on the northern shores of tiie Caspian be- 
tween the rivers Yaik (Oural), and the Rha or Atel (Volga), 
when, at the sudden irruption of the Huns, they were forced 
into submission, and carried along with their conquerors. 

** Compare the small map illustrating the ConquestB of the Huns on 
the lower Danube in 880, 
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The Alans, Alanij a nation of Germanic origin, though 
mixed with Turkish blood, who with their herds of horses and 
cattle roamed on the sandy steppes, which extend north of 
Mount Caucasus. Defeated by the Huns, part of the Alani 
fled southward to the mountains, where their descendants, the 
Ossetes, a warlike Circassian tribe, still occupy the northern 
valleys of Mount Kasbeck and the banks of the Terek. Others 
hurried westward and joined the Vandals and Suevi, while 
the mass of the Alani enlisted among their victors, and moved 
off with them to new, settlements. 

The GoTHS, Gothi, — About this, the most celebrated of 
the Germanic nations, we have already spoken (85-89). They 
settled in very early times on the shores of the Baltic, where 
we find a Godoland and Godesconzia (Castle of the Goths), 
further, an island of the name of Gothland, and another Goth- 
land in central Sweden, between their brethren the Danes and 
Suethones. But about the year a. d. 200, according to Jornan- 
des, they turned their arms south again, and appear now for 
the first time on the scene of history divided in three great na- 
tions — the Ostrogoths or Eastern Goths y on the Borys- 
thenes (Dnieper) ; the Visigoths or Western Goths^ west- 
ward of that river in Dacia ; and the Gepid^ or the Loiterers^ 
who remained north of the Carpathian range, at the sources of 
the Vistula, where they still continued independent of the Huns 
at the close of the fourth century. The Goths were the most 
civilized of all the Germanic tribes, and they had adopted 
Christianity en masse much earlier than the Greco-Boman in- 
habitants of the empire. Their bishop, the learned Ulphilas, 
invented their alphabet, and translated the New Testament (77). 
The family of Amali ruled the Ostrogoths as kings (89) ; the 
Baltes (or the Bold) were the presidents or judges of the Visi- 
goths ; yet it seems that King Heriuanrio, of the Ostrogoths, 
enjoyed a supremacy over the other tribes. All the Sarmatian 
nations of the eastern plains obeyed the sceptre of the gene- 
rous Hermanric, who has left a great name in history ; yet the 
onslaught of the Huns was irresistible — ^the old king perished 
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in battle, and his brave people wax forced to follow the camp of 
their monfltrous maBterii. The Visigotha had assembled their 
forces behind the Danastcr (Dniester), but the Huns swamthdr 
hon«et« through the river, to attack the rear of the Goths, who 
suffered a 8eeond defeat on the Hierasus (Pmih). Their 
bravest warriors gathering round their chief judge, Athanaric. 
attouiptt^ a stand on the mountains of Caucaiand (the Cl^ 
pathiuns), but the mass of the nation, stricken with terror, 
hurried to the banks of the Danube, imploring the pity of the 
Emperor Valens, for an asylum in the territory of the 
Roman empire. They were permitted to cross the riyer, and 
more than a million of Visigoths were settled in the Aureliui 
Dacia (34), and the two Mcrsiao (3 1 and 34), whence thej after- 
wards received the name of ^Iccso- CrotJis, Sword in hand they 
soon penetrated across Mount Hasmus into the heart of Thraoe 
(50) ; and after the battle of Adriauople and the death of Va- 
lens, it was only by the greatest exertions of the prudent 
Thcodosius Uiat the capital could be saved from those dan- 
gerous guests. 

Among the many nations then inhabiting Sarmatia, who 
passed from the yoke of the Goths, under that of the fierce 
Huns, we mention the following : 

TuE KoxoLANs, — Rozolani — (the ancestors of the Bus- 
sians, who inhabited the Palus Maeotis (gulf of Aaof), be- 
tween the lower Borysthenes and the Tanais. They became 
later a powerful people, under the sway of Rurio and his Da- 
nish Vikings. 

The Heruli, driven from the banks of the Palus Masotis, 
by the Huns, retreated thence toward the Danube, where we 
later find them, on the right bank of that river, between Vi- 
enna and Buda, forming a powerful kingdom, before their 
march to Italy, in 476. 

The Peucini, Taifali and Scyres — Scyrt, were mixed 
tribes of Germanic and Sclavonic descent, in Dacia, and along 
the outskirts of the Carpathian mountains. 

The Vandali Astinoi (80) had marched eastwardi to- 
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ward the Blaok Sea, but like the Therwingi, another Gothic 
tribe, they soon gave up their plans and retired, fleeing back 
toward the Theiss, to escape the fury of the Huns. 

The Jaztges (33), a brave Sarmatic people, living on 
horseback, occupied still the open, swampy plain of the Ma- 
rosh, with their immense herds of horses and cattle ; they pro- 
vided the markets of the Greek empire, but they too bowed 
to the Huns. 

91. Among the Slavonic nations north of the Carpathians, 
who remained independent during this period, we mention in 
central and northern Sarmatia, 

The Slawini, Anti and Veneti, in the later principality 
of Lithuania. The latter were likewise called Vened-e, or 
VmiDi, on the coast of the Sinus Venedicus (the Baltic), in 
which the Vistula discharges itself. After the downfall of the 
Gothic empire, the Veneti became, under the name of Vendiy 
the most powerful and celebrated nation in Sarmatia (Slavia), 
and extended their sway over all the southern coast of the 
Baltic, and into Holstein, where they soon came in hostile 
contact with the Danes. 

The Borussci (Prussians), on the right bank of the Vis- 
tula, appear somewhat later, as one of the most savage and in- 
domitable of the Sclavonian races ; but they have now, after 
long suffering, become Germanized, as the peaceful inhabitants 
of East Prussia. 

The Hestii, or Estyi, on the northeast of the Borussci, 
had quietly inhabited the coasts of their fertile province (now 
the beautiful, highly cultivated Estland, or Estonia), since the 
first century, when Tacitus mentions them as active merchants 
and fishermen, who were occupied in gathering the precious 
yellow amber on their coast, and thus kept up a continual 
traffic with distant Italy. 

92. GoTHi Tetraxit^ were a branch of the Gothic stock 
who occupied the southern part of the beautiful peninsula of 
Taurica (Crimea). Only the maritime towns, Dandaca^ 
and Ckersonesos on the east, and Theodosia (Caffa) on the 
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Taarian Bo«iphonis, inhabited by Greeki, wmiMnikl in ooimee- 
tiou with tlin empire. 

TiiK ZicKfl, ZicKiri, a Caucaiiian people on the HypanU 
(Kuban)) in the present Abashia, on the coast of the Bbck 
8ea ; the Lazi, in the ancient Colchis, on the sonth of the 
range ; tlie IberI) in the present Gnisia, on the riyer Cyrut 
(Kura), and other nations on Mount Gauoasos, all warlikSi 
like their modem descendants) preserved their liberty. 

93. Farther northeast, along the ridge of Monnt Onral, ajp- 
pcar already the vanguard of the Slavo-Turkish, and TuROO- 
Tartaric Tkiheh in their advance upon the Black Sea and 
the Danube. These wild and barbarous nations, the Bvlga- 
rianSy the Avars, the horrible Fetchenegi and Cumani, are 
in a subse(|uent period to perform an important part in the 
history of the Middle Ages. The MagyarSf the Ugri and 
Hungari or JIungarianSy all Finno-Turkish Tribb8| on the 
northwestern slope of Mount Oural, are still residing in their 
old home, Ugria, and there we shall leave them for the present 

II. Countries in Asia. 

04. Their Names. — Among the regions of Asia which were 
known to the Romans, and by them accounted in the world of 
the Barbarians, we need hardly count the wild, roving tribes 
of the Harrazemi, or Haracenh; Saraceni, the Bedouins of 
the Arabian desert, who already began to appear on the out- 
skirts of the great Hyrian desert, where they lay in wut for 
the caravans from Damascus crossing by Palmyra, throu^ 
the desert, to Babylon on the £)uphrates. But we must say 
a word about Armenia, on the northeast of the Roman fron- 
tiers, and of the Persian P!)mpire on the southeast. 

05. Armenia or Great Armenia, Armenia Major, by 
this name diHtinguiHliod from Armenia Minor, which belonged 
to the lloiiiaii empin;, formed south of Mount Caucasus an 
independent state, or rather a confederacy of states, suffi- 
ciently powerful, which the Romans themselves had assisted in 
throwing off the Persian yoke. 
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Artaxata (now Ardek) on the Araxes, was at that time 
the most important city. 

96. The Empire of the Persians was re-established in 
A. D. 226, on the ruins of the Parthian power. The last Arsa- 
oide was dethroned and killed by Artaxerxes Babegan, with 
whom began the dynasty of the Sassanides. The new Persian 
Empire comprehended all the countries extending from the 
Indian Ocean, Erythreum Mare^ in the south, to the river 
Jaxartes in the north, and from the Indus in the cast to the 
Tigris and the Euphrates in the west. The Persian monarchs, 
ambitious and warlike, laid claims to the eastern Koman em- 
pire as part of ancient Persia, and thus the wars on the fron- 
tiers were almost continual. The empire was divided into 
four Satrapies. The capital was the city of Seleucia, 
west of the Tigris, and CxEsirnoN, on the opposite bank, 
the residence of the Parthian Kings during their dominion in 
those regions. Al-Madain, or the Two Cities, was the name 
given to their ruins, with the materials of which the Arabs after- 
wards built the city of Bagdad. The New Persians, like the 
Parthians, were originally a bravo, warlike people ; laborious, 
faithful, devoted to their country, but servile and reserved. 
The kings were despots, vain of their proud oriental titles ; 
their will or whim was the only law ; Chosroes I. permitted, 
singularly enough, a national assembly to sanction his laws, 
but every remonstrance was punished with death. One re- 
volution, fomented in the seraglio, followed another ; unheard 
cruelties were committed, and even women succeeded to 
the throne. The fire-worship of Zoroaster had been re- 
stored, and the Magi (Mobeds) had a preponderating influ- 
ence. A splendid cavalry was the strength of the Persian 
armies, and the steed continued still the favorite animal of the 
Persian. Against the Chazars on the Caspian, the Persians 
defended their frontiers by the celebrated walls, forty para- 
sangs (150 miles) in length, the Bah-al-Abuab at Dervond, on 
the Caspian. The Nestorians found a hospitable reception in 
Persia, and they alone were tolerated among the Christian 
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feots. Tho Inxun- Among the great was promoted bj earlj 
ooramcrcc with India. The city of Ormns at the entrance of 
the Persian gulf, booaino one of the most important emporiums 
of the EaKt. Learning flourished at court ; Greek philosophers 
were well received , but the people were kept in ignorance; 
the manners were sayage, and women held in serritude and 
contempt. Agriculture was protected bj the Persian kings as 
worthy servants of Omuii, and Persia flourished by her manu- 
factures of perfumes, splendid clothing and arms. Sach was 
the state of that miglity Persian monarchy which soon was des- 
tined to threaten Constantinople and the Eastern Empire with 
destruction, to sink herself before the all-conquering fknatioiBm 
of the followers of Mohammed. 



UL BARBARUN COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. 

97. Different Nations. — Tho African nations who had 
escaped tho dominion of tho Komans, lived on the outskirts of 
the Great Libyan desert, without any influence on the political 
movements of tho world. Nor are we acquainted with their 
situation and condition at this period. The Moorish tribes, 
Berberi, Kabyles and Maurusians had been driyen into 
the recesses of Mount Atlas, whence thoy later re-appear as the 
allies of the Vandals in their war against the Romans. 

Thus we have finished our picture of the political, geo- 
graphical, and ethnographical condition of tiie ancient world 
at tho close of the fourth century. A glance at the second 
map from the beginning of the sixth will at once show the 
great events which have taken place since the fidl of the West- 
em Koman Empire, and the settlement of the Germanic na- 
tions in its devastated provinces.*' 

* Particular attention has been paid in this introduotorj map to 
fbi the places which have become important, in the wars of the last Em- 
perors against the Barbarians, and as far as the space of the map has 
permitted we have with aoouraoy designated every historieal site mea- 
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CHAPTER m. 

EUROPE AND THE ADJACENT PARTS OP ASIA 
AND AFRICA. 

THEIR POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AT THE ACCESSION OF 
JUSTINIAN I. A. D. M7. 

98. Oene&al Division. — ^We have given a detailed desorip- 
tion of the ancient world before the invasion of the Barba- 
rians. To delineate the movement itself on the map, in such 
a manner as to combine clearness with accuracy, — to exhibit the 
march of so many nations crossing and recrossing one another in 
all directions, and almost at the same time, would be impossible. 
The earlier attempts of Exuse, Ansart, and others to indicate 
the wanderings of the migrating tribes by colored lines, have 
therefore been failures, because they only augmented the oon- 
fdsion instead of clearing it up. We have in consequence pre- 
ferred to take our stand in the second map at a time when 
the migrations of the northern Germanic nations were at an 
end, with the only exception of that of the Lombardi^ who, at 
a subsequent period, some forty years later, entered Italy. 
With r^ard to the eastern Sclavonian and Turkish races, no 
certain period coidd be fixed, because their invasions from the 
Caspian continued throughout the course of the middle ages. 
By thus comparing the two first maps, the historical student 
will discover, 1st, that the dominion of the Germanic nations 
extends already from the northern tropics to the deserts of 
Africa, and from the shores of the Atlantic Ocean eastward, 
to the frontiers of the Byzantine Empire in Illyrioum ; 2d, 
that the numerous Sclavonian nations, in their progress west- 

tioned by AmmianaB Marcellinas, ZobIiiius, the six minor historians, the 
panegyrists, Jomandes, Paul Wamefried, and other northern chroni- 
clers whose reUtioos gdf back to those early times. 
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ward, have occupied the lands abandoned by the Gkimans, 
from the Elbe and the Baltic, to the Danube and the Adriatic ; 
3d, that the western Roman Empire has perished in the deluge 
of nations, and that eastern Rome or the Greek (Bjiantine) 
Empire, though still surviving, ih sorely pressed by the advancing 
Avars, Bulgarians, and the millions of Turco-Tartara already 
descending from Mount Oural. We find, therefore, at the 
time of the accession of Justinian I., fifteen more or less 
important states, founded and organiied by the Barbarians 
who had taken part in the migration. The larger portion of 
these nations had already been converted to Christianity, and 
they deserve our particular attention, while we may pass more 
rapidly over other regions still, at that time, occupied by 
Barbarians, who were either subdued by the arms of Bysan- 
tium, or were suffered to enjoy their wild independence 
unmolested. Those fifteen states were distributed through- 
out Europe in the following manner : Six in northern Eu- 
rope and western Asia: 1st, the British Islands, where ire 
find four Saxon kingdoms and several independent re- 
gions: II. Independtnt Germany; III. Siavia; IV. the 
States of Scandinavia ; and in the northeast V. the kingdom 
of the Bulgarians or WoIocJiSy which extended across Mount 
Oural beyond the frontiers of Europe ; VI. the kingdom 
of the Uturgurian Huns on the Caspian. Five in central 
Europe: VII. the kingdoms of the Franks; VIII. that of 
the Burgundians ; IX. that of the Thuringians ; X. that 
of the Lombards ; and XI. that of the Gtpida. Fonr in 
southern Europe and northern Africa: XII. the kingdom 
of the Visigoths ; and XIII. that of the Suevians, both in 
Spain; XIV. that of the Ostrogoths in Italy; XV. that of 
the Vandals^ on some of the islands of the Mediterranean and 
the northern coast of Africa ; and last of all, as the XVIth, 
the eastern Roman empire, to which during the reign of Jus- 
tinian, the two preceding, those of the Ostrogoths and Vandals, 
were reunited by the victorious sword of Belisarius and Nar- 
sos. These important oou<j[uests produced a signal modifioa- 
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lion in the political geography of Europe toward the middle 
of the sixth century. Before we consider their main results, 
we shall describe .these fifteen Barbarian states as they exist- 
ed on the accession of Justinian. 



I. NORTHEKN EUROPE. 

I. BRITISH ISLANDS. 

99. Division. — The British Islands, with which we begin 
our description of northern Europe, exhibit at the beginning 
of the sixth century, four countries which still remained inde- 
pendent, four Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, and some other terri- 
tories occupied by Saxon or Scandinavian pirates. 

100. I. HiBERNiA — Iraland, Erin — Ireland, the most 
western of the two large British islands, was divided into seve- 
ral populous kingdoms. Christianity made a rapid progress. 
After the first doubtful attempts of Palladius, the disciple of 
that devoted missionary, the great Saint Patrick, a native of Scot- 
land, arrived among the Irish in 432, and began the arduous 
missionary work with such wonderful success, that he was en- 
abled in 472 to found the archbishopric of Ardmaoha (Ar- 
magh), which has ever since remained the metropolitan see of 
the Irish nation. Hence it is that this enlightened and perse- 
vering missionary, though not the first who brought the light 
of the Gospel among that savage people, has yet been justly en- 
titled the Apostle of the Irish j and the Father of the Hibernian 
Churchy and is still generally acknowledged and revered in 
that honorable character. With Christianity, civilization be- 
gan to dawn on those remote regions ; churches and schools 
were built, and the religious order of the CuldeeSy instituted in 
the sixth century by Saint Columba, distinguished itself by its 
pure and apostolic principles ; while many other monasteries 
arose in which the sciences were studied with enthusiasm and 
success. The art of writing was introduced, and the monks theu»- 
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•elvM invented new alphabets. The old Irish 1»wb (Brehon 
lawn) worn to have been written in a secret langoage, in order 
to remain intelligible only to the Brehons (the judges and 
lawyers). Ireland was badly cultivated; the chase, emttle- 
breeding, and &4hing, were the principal resources of the poor 
and barbarous Erins; they fought with stones, spean, and 
ponderous battle-axes. They had two arts: mumc and po- 
etr}' ; for their bards sang to the harp the deeds of the heroes 
among the different tribes, who were continually fitting with 
one another. Among the larger states we find Connacu 
{Conafihty Connaught), in the northwest; — Ultonia (Ulster)) 
north, with the ancient city of Ardmacha (Armagh), south of 
Loch Etach (Lake Neath), the great centre for the Irish mis- 
sions ; — Media (Meath), east, with the capital Tamora, TVamor 
(now Trim), on the river Boandus (Boyne), whose chief — Ar- 
driaph — or king enjoyed a supremacy over the ehie&— coii/Eii- 
nies—^i the other tribes, and often called them together in pub- 
lic assembly. Lagenia (Lechlinia^ Leinster), southeast, with the 
town Eblana, Ihfflin (or Dublin) ; and Momonia (Munster), on 
the southwest. Shortly afler this period, in the seventh century, 
began the piratical incursions of the Ostmannas — ^the Eastmen 
or Danes, and their permanent settlement on the east ooast of 
Erin, where they, in the ninth century, founded flourishing 
kingdoms. 

101. II. The Kingdom of the Scots, in the northwestern 
extremity of the island of Britain, and the smaller adjacent 
isles. The Scots — Scoti — ^were the ancient Caledonians, who 
descending from their dreary mountains (the Highlands), had 
given the Romans so much trouble behind their fortified lines 
on the Forth. They were of Celtic origin, and called them- 
selves Gaelic, and their mountain-home Gaeldoch. The Scots, 
like their kinsmen the Erins, were poor and savage ; they had 
all the features of the Celtic race ; their government was feudal, 
the people were divided into Clans, whose chiefs possessed the 
control of life and death over their liegemen (Sgollags). Their 
weapons were the heavy battle-axe (lochaber axe), the l»oad 
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claymore; the dirk, and the bow; the chase and fishery formed 
their oocapation. Christianity took early root in the Highlands. 
Saint Palladias had already, sinoe the year 430, spread sac- 
oessfdlly the faith of Christ among the Soots, as Saint Patrick 
did among the Erins in Ireland, daring the time when the An- 
glo-Saxons were establishing themselves in Britain. Among 
the soathem Picts, Christianity is said to have maintained it- 
self from the period of their early conversion by the Briton 
Nynias in 394. In the year 563, Saint Columba passed over 
from Ireland to the northern Picts and formed excellent disci- 
ples, through whom a pleasing image of pioos zeal, deep learn- 
ing, and varied acquirements attaches itself to the memory of 
the Scottish monks. Saint Colamba received from the Pictish 
prince the island of jHy, now lona or I-Colm-Kill (the Isle of 
the Church, or Cell of Columba), which his name has conse- 
crated, and which in honor of him continued for ages to be 
the burial place of many northern heroes of Scotland, Ireland, 
Norway, and Northumbria. 

The traditional king Fergus, from Ulster, is said to have 
united the Highland Clans about a. d. 500, and to have resided 
among the lakes of ArgcUhelia (Argyle). 

102. III. The Kingdom of the Picts, on the southeast 
of the former. •• They dwelt on both sides of the Grampian 
Hills, from Inverness and Elgin to Dunbarton, or from the 
Frith of Murray to those of Forth and Clyde, and south toward 
the border of England. The Picts (the present Lowlanders) 
were a different race from the Scots or Gaelic ; they were no 
doubt of Scandinavian origin. The connection of Scandinavia 
with Caledonia, was of a much older date than the conquest 
of England by the Anglo-Saxons. The Orkney Islands were, 
from time immemorial, occupied by the Northmen, whence they 
early obtained a firm footing on the coast of Caledonia. Beda the 

"• The name of Picts seems to have been given them by the Romans, 
from their habit of staining their bodies with colors when going to bat- 
tle; they were therefore fidi, painted. 
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Vcneniblc (a. d. 672-735) mjb, << that when tlMBnUNM^bcgiB- 
niiig at the south, made themselves mastera of the greatest 
part of the island, it happened that the nation of the Piett, 
coming over the ocean from Scythia,'* in long-shipe, begHi Is 
inhabit the northern part of that island, the south of which 
was already possessed by the Britons (Celts). ^' Nennina (a. n. 
686) likewise says, *Ubat the Picts occnpied the O^ney 
liiland^) and took possession of the left or northern coast of 
Britain^ where they remained." This interesting &ct is proTcd 
by the hcruical poems of the Scottish Highlanders, and by all 
the philological investigations of modem times. The most re- 
markable affinity, both of language, poetry, names, imd tradi- 
tions, prevails between the Danish and Scottish ballads, and 
every Danish youth reading the Lowland Scotch dialect in 
Walter Scott*s masterly talcs, will drop a tear, and hail the 
£imiliar tones as an '' auld lang syne '' of his own. In the 
south of Scotland, the rustic still points to many a memorial 
of the Picts, consisting of old walls, and fortifications which have 
a great resemblance to those in the Scandinavian north." The 
residence of the king of the Picts, was situated at the month 
of the river Tay. 

103. IV. The Kingdom of Camkria or Kymru, along 
the western coast of Britain, embracing Caxbria or North- 
Wca/as (the present Wales), and Damnonia or West-Wealiis 
(now Cornwall), the kingdom of Arthur, the Celtic hero. The 
inhabitants were those brave Cymri (Cimbri), who accom- 
panied the Celts on their early migration from the East (77). 
They received in their mountains the Britons fleeing before 
the victorious Anglo-Saxons, and thus the TTelsh, headed 
by the celebrated King Arthur, of Damnonia, became the 
last bulwark of the Celtic race in Britain. The heroical deeds 

** That is, Scandinayia. Jornandes, the Gothic hiBtonan, likewise 
calls Scandinayia, the homestead of his Goths, Scythia, and so do other 
writers in th<.8e early times. 

** Compare the interesting dissertation on the origin of the ScottiBh 
Uuguage in Dr. Jamiesou s Scottiah Dictionary, Edinburgh, 1861. 
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of King Arthur fall, most probably, about a. d. 520, when be 
perished in battle in Oornwall. Skeptical historians among 
the modems have doubted the existence of the Celtic horo, 
but his ashes and tombstone were discovered at Glastonbury 
Abbey §o early as 1189, and poems and traditions have car- 
ried his glorious name from the mountains of Wales to the 
distant Mediterranean ; and during the Middle AgoM, the talus 
of King Arthur, and hiM KniglitM of the Bound Table, have 
boon the delight of the fair at the fireside, and the emulation 
of the brave on the battlefield. 

Cambria was then divided into several states : 1, Venrdo- 
ciA or Owynedhy in the north, whose king was supremo over 
the other states ; his rosidonoo was at Aberfraw^ on the island 
of Anglesey ; 2, Dimktica (Dyved), or WtU Walen^ on the 
south ; 3, DKUKUiiARTii or ^uih WaleM^ the country of the 
warlike Siluretf with the royal seat at Caerkon upon Usk ; 
and, 4, Mono an wo (Glamorganshire), on the northern bank 
of the Hevern. Caermwrdhyn (Caermarthen), southwest, was 
ono of the principal towns of the island. Badoii-hillf near 
Bath, where King Arthur in battle defeated the Saxon in- 
vaders in A. I), die. Bangor or Banchor, the celebrated 
monastery in the north of Wales, opposite to Anglesey, was 
already established in this early period. Saint Uildas, the 
oldest British historian (a. d. 510-570), lived here as a 
monk, and Nennius, who continued his Eulogium Bri- 
tanniaf was bishop of the monastery in a. d. 088. The chief 
tribes of the Britons (Cymry), were distinguished by various 
dialects of their common mother-tongue ; it was polished by 
illustrious poets, whose works have been preserved to the 
present time. The Cymry extended their sway northward 
to the mouth of the Clyde, through the present lake dis- 
trict of Cumberland — the kingdom of Cumbria — as far as 
Dumfries, Annandale and Galloway — the kingdom of Strath' 
Clyde — where they continued their warfare with the Plots 
and Scots, as well as with the Anglo-Saxons, until they 
were expelled in the early part of the tenth century, when 
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Gtimhrrland booamo a Soottiiih prinoipAlity under Aoglo- 
Saxfiii Hovorrignty. 

104. KiNoiMiMK OF Tiiff Raxonh. — Tho oonqv6flt of BriUtt 
by ilio Anglim-Haxonii and JutoH (84), under their ebieb, 
Ilni/^iNt and llomn, a. ii. 449-489, and the later expeditioDi 
of Ccnlin und Konrin, arc too woU known to require mention 
\wrt\ Wo find, in ilio Iniginning of tlio iiixth eenturyi fbor 
Haxon kingdnniN (fninbliMhod in tlio moHt fertile parti of the 
inlnnd ; ilioy ant iho fallowing : 

I. Tlin kingdom of (JANTWAnK, Cnntia{n(m Kont),fbond- 
od in 451, on ilio Mouihrai^iom coant of the inland, by Hengift 
afUir iho gnmt liaiilo at Orawford, in which the Britonawere 
roiitod and forrcd to aliandon the country iiouth of the Thames* 
CANTWAKAnuun (Oaniorlmry) wan the capital. Eagkiford 
(AyloMford), ytvHi of ilio former, wan the place where Hengist 
an<l liiM Juii'M gavo Uio firNt l)ati1o to the Dritonfi. At Stonar, 
on tilt) Hfianlioro, opponito Franco, they defeated them again. 
ThnnH (llniiliinn), ilio Mmall inIo on the caMtem ooaat, at 
tho month of tho Htnra, near Uichborough, where the British 
oliicfN Holicitcd tlin nNHintiinro rif the tlutiMh and Baxon rovers, 
and wIkto Ilongint fortilird liiH naval Htation for tho subse* 
qnont invanion of tho iHliind. 

II. Tho kingdom of HuTii-HKAXAn or Suthsaxonta (Bus- 
Hox), fonnd.id by Mlla in 477 400, who, after many victories over 
tlio unnkilful Hrit^iiiN, at lant cHtabliNhod his seat in Gihran- 
cKANTKit (OhiohoHtor), and Hrnnrod his oonqucHt by continual 
snoC'OrH from now Haxon ))andH. Tlio iHland of Wiut, VectU 
(now Wight), rnniainrd, likn Knnt, a Jutish colony. 

III. Tho kingdcmi of WicHT-HKAXAn or Weitic^conia 
(W<mm!x), waM oNtabliHiHid in 510-19, by tho proud Oerdie, 
tho doH(!on(lant of Odin, who cxtondod his conquests westward 
to Damnonia, and nortli to tho Hiworn. Wintancmster (Win- 
chc'HtcT), wan tlm cajjital. (Jtrflu's/'orda^ on the Afene, where 
0<Tdi(^, and liiH Hon Konric, totally dt^fontod tho Britons, and 
soctinid th(i poHHOHHion of tlioir now empire. 

I V. Tlio kiugdoin of KAHT-SuAXiiM, EUsaaonia (Essex), 
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north of the Thames, founded in 526-27 by -ffiscewine, the son 
of Offa ; while other bands of Angles from Schleswig, nnder 
king Ida, landed north, and laid the foundation of the states 
of East-Anglia and Northanhumbria (Northumberland). 
The petty kings of Essex resided in Lundenwyc (London). 
Thus the eastern and southern coasts of Britain were perma- 
nently occupied by the Anglo-Saxons (449-530), and thirty 
years later (560), we find one Jutish, three Saxon, and 
three Angle kingdoms established in Britain ; Kent, Sussex, 
Wessex, Essex, East-Anglia, Bemicia, and Delra. The poor 
Britons, driven westward into the mountain fastnesses of 
Wales, had already long become Christians, while their sav- 
age conquerors still worshipped Odin, Thor and Freia. It 
was not imtil 596, that Saint Austin appeared with his Boman 
monks, and his assistant Mellitus built Saint Paul's Church 
in London in a. d. 604. 

IL Independent Germany. 

105. Principal Nations. — The whole northern portion of 
Germany was, in the beginning of the 6th century, occupied 
with nations who had not yet formed themselves into mon- 
archies. 

The Frisons (76), from the mouth of the Rhine along the 
coast, to the Elbe. 

The Saxons (78), who, though so many bands had crossed 
over to Britain, had continued to extend themselves between 
the Weser, the Elbe, and the Rhine. 

The Angles (78), on the north of the Saxons, had mostly 
departed beyond the sea, and their name was only preserved in 
the small district of Angeln, north of Schleswig. 

The Warni (80) had crossed the Elbe, and settled on the 
lower Rhine. Their king, Radiger, had engaged an Anglo- 
Saxon princess, but married a sister of the Prankish king, 
Theodebert. The Anglo-Saxons landed, to take revenge for 
this slight, defeated the Warni, captured their prince, and 
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obliged him to falfil his prior matrimonial aigagement with the 
AnglO'Sazon lady, which is an interesting event, told ns bj the 
Greek historian, Proeopius, then residing in Oonstantinople. 

III. SCANDINAVLL 

106. Denmark and Sweden. — The Jutea of the peninsola, 
and the Danes" of the islands, and of Skaane, Seandia (in Sonth- 
em Sweden), lived still under a great number of petty kings, 
but they aeknowledpni the supremacy of the Skioldunger (the 
descendants of Odin), the kings of Sealand. Hledru, or 
LtirCy was the ancient capital during this obsoure period. The 
town lay on the Issefiord, near the present castle of Jjeihraborg, 
The yalley of Hertha, in the neighborhood, where in the 
dismal and sombre forest, or sacred grave^ stood the stone al- 
tars, on which the Danes every nine years celebrated their 
horrible sacrifices. During the month of January, they flocked 
together in crowds from the mainland and isles, and with 
many ceremonies offered up to their gods ninoty-nine men, and 
as many horses and cocks, under the certain hope of appeas- 
ing them by their victims, and conciliating their favor for 
their maritime expeditions in the ensuing spring. 

Sweden was yet a small country, extending north to the 
Dalelv, and south to Skaane. It was divided according to 
the tribes in Suithoid, Svea/and, and Gauthiod, Clotaland. 
The dynasty of the Ynglingar, the descendants of Odin, re- 
sided in UrsALA (OldUpsal), north of the modem city, where 
still is seen the celebrated Mora stones on which the ancient 
heathen kings were crowned, and received the homage of their 

*■ The name Danux, Dane, appears for the first time in a. d. C80, 
in the Latin eulogy of the poet Venantius on the Frankish King Chil- 
peric L, " Qunn Oeta^ Vascoy tremunt^ Danus, StUtko^ Saxa^ Britati- 
nti«." Eginhardt in his Life of Charlemagne says: **Dani, Sueconet 
gttos Normannoa voeamiis," This was later corrupted into Doet, and 
in the Chronicles of the Crusades, wo find always J)aei, for l>ane% and 
DatiOt PaciOf for Denma/k. 
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Suethan and Gothic subjects. At Sigtuna, on the frith of 
Mcelarn, stoo4 the krge wooden temple, built by Odin and 
the Asars, called Odens-sala, the revered sanctuary of all the 
heathen Northmen, down to the ninth century. The temple 
possessed immense wealth in silver and gold ornaments, as the 
sea-kings always consecrated to Odin and Thor part of the 
spoils from their piracies. The statue of Odin represented 
him standing with a drawn sword in his hand ; Thor, with 
his hammer, stood next, and the fair image of Frigga ex- 
pressed her mild empire, as the benign goddess of love and 
marriage. Thor was the favorite god of the Norse, while 
Odin, Frigga, and the benevolent Balder, were the peculiar 
deities of the Gothic Danes and Svears at Loire and Upsala. 
Civil wars among the petty princes, still occupied the 
Danes and Swedes at home, while the Norwegians had already 
formed settlements on the Orkney islands. 

IV. Slavia. 

107. Principal Nations. — With the year 471, the name 
Sarmatia disappears entirely, and it is replaced in the Byzan- 
tine historians with that of Slavia — Sclav^onia. The Slavi 
or Sioveni, have advanced westward, in the rear of the Ger- 
mans. They extend already over the immense plains of mo- 
dem Prussia, Poland, and Russia. They drive the last Ger- 
man tribes across the Elbe. They occupy the fertile valley of 
BoJENHEiM (Bohemia), and the Carpathian ridge separates 
them from the Longobards and Gepidae on the Danube. They 
are divided into many kindred nationalities. 

I. The Sorabian-Vendes have their seats on the shores of 
the Baltic, and extend along the Elbe to the Ertz-Gebirge, on 
the frontiers of Bohemia. The western Slavi, Sorabi, and 
Vendes were governed by kings — kraks — ^who formed their 
council of the nobles — knases — and their territory was divided 
into regions or zupania; they loved liberty with the highest en- 
thosiasmi and could never be brought to permanent subjection. 
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Thoir chartcior was mild ; their women modest ; and they 
treated their prisoners of war with humanity. The religion 
of the Yendes consisted in numerous ceremonies. Their 
pricHihood exorcised a poworfiil influence; and the great 
temple of 8wantewit, on tho promontory of Arcona, m the 
island of RitgeHf with its idols and wealth, was tho great 
national sanctuary of all the western tribes. Tho Yendes were 
hunters, agriculturists, and pirates. Yimbta (Wollin), on the 
Baltic, waH their capital. 

II. Tho Lia:(ui» or Po/am* (Poles or Polaks),** the second 
branch of wcHtcni Slavi, occupied the banks of the Yistnla 
and the Oder, and touched on the south the Chrgwats (Groats). 

III. The Osskkho-Slovaks in Bohemia and Moratia, 
were a powerful people under the mythical queen, the flur 
Libussa ; they attained early a certain cultivation. Agricul- 
ture, cattle-breeding, and forays on their neighbors, were their 
occupations; they brought tlicir horses, prisoners, and wax 
across the mountains to tho Germans on the Elbe, where 
commerce was flourishing, until in the subsequent period 
tlie German Dukes began the military missionary work among 
them. 

lY. Slavini or Slovini — jSSc/anni— on the east, in central 
Russia, and the Antes on the lower Dniester, where they 
bordered on the advancing Bulgarians. Large cities in the 
interior wore already in tho poHscssion of an active commerce. 
KiKW on the Dnieper, is said to have been built as early as 450, 
during the dominion of the Huns. Smolensk farther north. 
N()vo(}()uon on the Lake of Ilmen, became, by the activity of its 
inhabitants and its wealth, a mighty republic, and the emporium 
of Indian commerce during the Middle Ages. 

Y. TuK LiTitATTANiANH, a Slavo-Finfixc race, on tho west 
of tlio Rlovoni, touched the boundaries of the numerous Chudish 
or FiNNtd nations on the Baltic, extending through Finnlaud 
northward to the Icy Ocean. 

**Tho torniitinlion ak Ih n (liininuiivo ; thua» Slavo^ Slavak; Sarbeb 
6«)rl>ak ; Morlaii, MorUk ; lluai, KuMak. 
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Y. Kingdom of the Bulgarians. 

108. Position and Extent. — The Bulgarians appear for 
the first time in the second half of the fifth century on 
the west of Mount Oural. They were then divided into 
two hordes, the black Bulgars and the Wolochs or white Bul- 
gars, both of Tartar origin ; but later much mingled with 
Sclavonians, whose language they adopted. From the eastern 
frontiers of Europe, the black Bulgarians followed in the trace 
of the Huns, on their march toward the Danube. In the be- 
ginning of the sixth century they cross the Bulga( Volga), from 
which some historians suppose them to have taken their name, 
and they advance upon the Danube, whence they carry devas- 
tation and misery into the Justinian Empire. 

VI. The Kingdom op the Huns or Uturouri. 

109.* The Uturourian Huns. — The downfall of the 
empire of the Huns had been even more sudden than its rise. 
The death of Attila on the Danube in 453, was the signal 
for all the enslaved nations to break their chains. The most 
frightful disorder spread through the camp at Buda, where 
the savage sons of so many various mothers, sword in hand, 
disputed with one another the inheritance of the world^s spoils ; 
the Ostrogoths, Lombards, Gepideo, and Herules united in alli- 
ance against the common oppressor. The tremendous battle be- 
tween all these fierce barbarian nations took place on the river 
Netad (Neutra), in Pannonia. Ellac, the eldest son of At- 
tila fell, after wonders of bravery, and with him 30,000 Huns. 
His brother, Dengish, gathered the relics of the still formidable 
nation, and maintained himself until 470 on the banks of the 
lower Danube ; but the splendid camp of Attila at Buda, wifh 
the whole of Dacia and Pannonia, from the Carpathian hills to 
the Euxine, became divided among the victors — the Gepid», 
the Ostrogoths, and the Lombards. Surrounded and oppressed 
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by his father's slaves, the kingdom of Dcngish was at last con- 
fined to the circle of his wagons. He perished on the Danube, 
and Irnac, the youngest son of Attila, retired with the hordes to 
the Volga, where we find them in 526 encamped on the plain 
of the Kuban river, between the Euxine and the Caspian seas, 
divided into the two kingdoms of the Kuturgourand Uturgour 
Huns. From thence they conquered the whole Taoric 
Chersonese, with the exception of the important cities of 
Cherson and Theodosia, which were bravely defended by their 
Roman garrisons. But the other towns, Bepoi and Phanagoris, 
situated near the Cimmerian Bosporus, were taken by the Bar- 
barians, who, uniting with the Bulgarians, recrossed the Danube 
and appeared under Zabcr-Chan, in 558, before trembling Con- 
stantinople herself. They passed the long wall of Anastasius 
without opposition ; but were routed and discomfited by the 
well-known exploit of old Belisarius. On the return of Zaber- 
Chan beyond the Danube, the Avars fell upon the Huns, 
subdued them, or mixed up with them in such a manner 
that, from the year 572, no mention is ever made in history of 
the Huns as a separate nation, though it is both interesting 
and important to know that the Avars are called indifferently 
Huns, or Avars, by all the western chroniclers in the time 
' of Charlemagne, which distinctly proves the union or amalga- 
mation of those fierce Asiatic nations. 



IL CENTRAL EUROPE. 

VIL KINGDOMS OF THE FRANKa 

109.^ Extent of the Monarchy at the Death op Clovis. 
— Extraordinary changes have taken place in Gaul since our 
last visit in the year 395, at the death of Theodosius the 
Great. The invasion of the Vandals, Suevi, Alani, and Bur- 
gundians in 406-410, had been followed by the deyastating 
campaign of Attila in 451, and after his defeat at ChiloiUHnir- 
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Marne, the Franks under Clevis had crossed the Somme, and 
during the lethargic inactivity of the last emperors and the intes- 
tine troubles of the western empire, occupied in 486 the whole of 
northern Gaul as far as the Loire. The ambitious and treach- 
erous Clovis then vanquished the Ripuarian Frankish chiefs 
on the Rhine with the dagger and the axe, and the powerful 
nations of the Burgundians, the Alemanni, and the Visigoths, 
with the edge of the sword. He extended the dominion of his 
warlike and perfidious people over the greater part of modem 
France and Germany, and left this immense inheritance to his 
sons, at his death in the year 511.'^ At that period the Frankish 
kingdom reached from the mouth of the Rhine, on the north, 
to the base of the Pyrenees on the south, and from the At- 
lantic Ocean west across the Rhine, to the Wirraha (Wer- 
rah) and Almona (Altmtihl) on the east.*' This mighty em- 
pire embraced all modern France, with the exception of the 
ancient province of Narbonensis on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, which earlier had been occupied by Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths. The country between the upper 
Loire, the Rhone and the Alps, belonged to the Burgun- 
dians, who, though vanquished, still remained nominally inde- 
pendent of the Frankish despot. But Clovis had subdued 
the southwestern provinces of Germany, inhabited by the 
Alemanni, who after their defeat near Tolbiab in 496, had be- 
come subjects, or at least tributary allies of the Franks. "We 
will now review the component parts of this first modern em- 
pire, in the order in which the different provinces were joined 
to the crown of Clovis. 

^ Gens Francomm inclyta, fortis in armis, perfida, audaz, veloz, 
ferox et aspera ! 

■* Henry Luden, in his excellent history t>f the German nation, says 
tliat Clovis did not pursue the Alemanni across the Rhine. — (Vol. 8, 
page 70.) Prof. Henry Leo supposes the river Neckar, in Alemannia, to 
have been the frontier ; we have followed the map of Dr. Spruner. 
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CoNQL'E^iTS OF ClOVIS, A. D. 480-^11. 

1 10. Pkovinces and Principal Cities. — The continiul in- 
cursious of tho Franks had already long ago depopulated the 
formerly so flouriHiiing Belgian and Oermanio provinces of the 
expiring Roman empire. Most of the cities lay in rains; the 
villages were burnt, and the fields neglected, nor could the indo- 
lent Franks even by means of their Roman priaonerS| now serif 
and subjects, remove the evil they had brought over the countiy. 
CoLONiA (Cologne, Koln), on the Rhine, was the eapitsl of 
the Ripuarian Franks. Tolbiac (Zalpich), a few miles ol^ 
was tho battlefield on which Clovis prostrated the Alemsnnis 
confederacy at a single blow, in 496. Suessiones (Soissons), 
tho last city possessed by the Romans. The Bomsn Pnafeet 
Syagrius, was hero routed by Clovis, and his fleeing legiosi 
gave Clovis an easy victory, by seeking refuge behind the 
Loire. Remi (Kheims), the archicpiscopal see of Bishop Be- 
migerus, beheld tho ceremony of tho conversion of Clovis and 
his Franks ; it was there at the baptism of the Barbarian id 
the river, that the prelate pronounced the well-known words 
which have rung through centuries : << Mitis depone colium^ Si- 
camber f adora quod ificcndisti — incende quod adarasiL*^ 
" Bow down thy head, oh Sicambrian I with humility — adore 
what thou hast burnt, bum what thou hast adored.'' Parisu 
(Paris) became soon the capital of the Franks; Clovis re- 
sided there, and tho ancient church of Saint Sulpiee, where 
he was buried, is still standing. 

111. Gallia Armorica recogniied the supremacy of the 
Franks after the victory of Tolbiac. That provinoe had then 
a wider extent than the ancient Roman Arfnorica prqprui. The 
latter consisted only of the Brittanio peninsula, while the Ar- 
morican confederacy for mutual defence, had been formed bj 
all tho Gallic cities and states between tho Seine and the 
Loire, who, having found themselves without protection by the 
Romans, had armed and united for the salvation of alL These 
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gallant people had beaten back the Vandals and Suevi, in 406, 
and having been reinforced by fleeing Britons from the Island, 
who sought refuge against the Anglo-Saxons, the Peninsula 
was called Britannia Minor, to distinguish it from the invaded 
Britannia Major, Great Britain. We cannot, with certainty, 
determine the extent of this confederacy, but it seems to have 
embraced all the towns between the Loire and the Seine ; the 
following cities belonged to it : Rotomagus (Rouen), on the 
Seine ; Bajoca (Bayeux) ; Abrinca ( Avranches) ; Carnotis 
(Chartres); Kedones (Rennes); and Andegavi (Anger) — 
all between and westward of those rivers. Aurelianum 
(Orleans), a populous and strongly fortified city on the 
Loire, had been most heroically defended against Attila by 
its bishop. Saint Aignan, who commanded the citizens on the 
walls. Turones (Tours), and Namnete (Nantes), on the same 
river, and Venedi Castrtjm (Vannes), on the coast of the ocean, 
were the most thriving cities in this part of Gaul, which hither- 
to had escaped the havoc of war. 

112. Aquitania (Aquitainc), the last and most important 
of the conquests of Clovis in Gaul, comprised all the beautiful 
and fertile territory between the Loire and the Pyrenees. It 
had, for one century, been the seat of the Visigoths, who had 
already arranged themselves quite comfortably in the country, 
with Toulouse for their capital, thus securing their possessions 
beyond the mountains in Spain. But the Visigoths, being 
Arian heretics, were hated by the clergy and the Roman popu- 
lation of Aquitania, and when their king, Alaric II., fell in 
the battle near Pictavis (Poitiers), 507, against Clovis, they 
lost the whole rich province, and remained only in the doubtful 
possession of Septimania, the narrow coastland between the 
Pyrenees and the Rhone. Bituricje (Bourges) and Arver- 
Nos — Clarus Mons — (Clermont), on the Elaver(Mixex) ; Bur- 
DiGALA (Bordeaux), and Tolosa (Toulouse), on the Garumna 
(Garonne) ; Elusa (Auch), in the south, — all these held the 
first rank among the Aquitanian cities. 
5 
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Division of the Frank Emfike among thb Msrovinour 
Princes. 

1 1 3. The large empire which Clevis had founded was, at his 
death, in a. d. 511, divided between hia four aona — Thieny, 
Chlodomir, Childebert, and Chlothaire — and it formed stOl 
four kingdoms in 527. Every one of the four kings possessed 
a portion of his land Iviug between the Loire and the Rhine, 
— ^tho first conquest of the Franks — and another part in Aqui- 
taine, the new ncijuisition from the Ybigoths, where the Fraski 
had not jet obtained firm footing, but which they loyed partion- 
larly for its fertility, and the richness of its wines and othor 
productions. 

114. I. Kingdom of Suessiones (Soissons), on the north* 
west, extended from the capital in the south, northward to the 
sea, and eastward to the Mosa (Meuse) and the Rhine — with 
the cities Tornacum (Toumay), the rcsidenoe of Childerio the 
father of Clovis; Taruenna (Th^rouanne) and CAMAnAcmi 
(Cambray), the capitals of two Frankish petty kings whom 
Olovis had slaughtered ; Ambiani (Amiens), and Laxtduhum 
(Laon). 

In Aquitaine the king of Soissons possessed the oentral 
cities LiMovicAS (Limoges), and Petraoorium (Pdrigneux). 

115. II. The kingdom of Parisu (Paris), in the oentre, 
extended from the river Somme westward beyond the Gkutnme, 
embracing the coast of Aquitaine. Parisu was the oi^ital, 
Meldunum (Mclun), Meldje (Meaux), Rotomaous (Rouen), 
Ebroica (Evreux), Redones (Rennes), and Naknete (Nantes), 
the principal cities. In Aquitaine, the king held Piotavis 
(Poitiers), three leagues from which, on the banks of the 
Clinnus (Clain), was the celebrated field of Vouill6 — Campus 
Vocladensis — ^where Clovis, by rapidity, skill, and bra^eiy, 
defeated and destroyed the Yisigothic army in 507-— Santo- 
NEs (Saintes), and Burdigala (Bordeaux), were flourishing 
pities. 
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116. III. The kingdom of Aureliantm (Orleans), south 
and east of the former, of smaller extent, on both banks of the 
Loire from Autissiodorum (Auxerre), westward to Andegavi 
(Angers). Meduana (Le Mans), the former residence of a 
Frankish petty king, slaughtered by order of Clovis. In 
northern Aquitaine, Bituric2e (Bourges), on the Avarus 
(Evres), belonged to king Chlodomir. 

117. IV. The kingdom of Mettis (Metz), the most exten- 
sive of the four, because it comprised all the eastern provinces 
of the Franks ; from Colonia, on the Khine, to Tolosa, lately 
the splendid capital of the Visigoths, on the Garonne. It 
contained besides, on the right bank of the Rhine, Old France^ 
the homestead of the Franks and of the tributary Alemanni. 
Mettis was the capital ; Treviris (Treves), rebuilt from its 
ashes. Catalauni (Chalons sur Maine), south of which, on 
the Catalaunian plains, was fought that terrible battle be- 
tween Attila with his Huns and allies, and the Boman general 
Aetius, in which 150,000 warriors perished on the field, and 
the power of the Huns was broken for ever (a. d. 45 1 ). Other 
cities were TRECiE (Troyes), and Arvernos or Claramontis 
(Clermont). In Aquitania, Cadurcum (Cahors), Butena (Bho- 
d^z), and Albige (Alby). 

118. Government and Constitution of the Franks. — 
Clovis was only a leader at the head of his Frankish leudes 
— leute — or followers in Gaul ; he had no regular government ; 
he depended on the good will of his fierce companions. But 
his continual victories consolidated his power ; the Bomish 
church gave him pomp and titles, and the Byzantine emperor 
purple and dignities — all combined raised him above all 
his rivals, who soon perished, one after the other, by his 
dagger. The conquered lands were distributed among the 
veteran soldiers ; the army formed the raallum or public 
assembly, which was called together in spring on the Champ 
de Mars, The cities continued to be governed by the Bo- 
man law with their own municipalities. A royal count or 
Graf^ held the executive power, collected the duties and pre- 
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Hiili'd over the eourtA <if juntico, whon^ the Franks had settled 
tlnwii among the native Roniann. In tlio rural districts the 
peasant rv reniaineil Herfs as they had been before the conquest 
The (lernian diviHi«m in fiuuai was introduced. Ten free 
eritatr.M, tiliiMlia, formed a zchnt or community govcmcd byt 
y^'hntmany or Hailiff. Ten communities again made a marl 
— Anglo-Saxon hundred^f which the governor was a cen- 
tenariuH, or cent-graf. An uncertain number of marka fixnned 
a gau or gheve (county), with a gaugraf as military and ciiil 
oomniander. The lM)dy of the Frankic warriors posaeaaed the 
compicred laiidn, }'ct they left the vanquished Romans in the 
enjoyment of usus f nut us as vassals. The Romans formed 
twoelaHHen: I, PossesHorH or litics (vassals) having half the 
%oehr geld (security money) with which the life of a freeborn 
Frank was secured ; 2, Tributary Romans, with a welu>geld 
similar to the serf. The Franks formed three classes: 1, Sa> 
liau Franks, the conquerors or nobles ; 2, German freemen, 
found in the country ; 8, barbarian allies under the Salio law. 
The Salic lands were held by military tenure, and oould not 
go to the females. *• The possessor was the baron (wehr or wa^ 
man) ; he held with battle-axe and buckler under the bannum. 
Entirely diflFcrent was the aUixlium^'' — «orj— or lot of land, 
given to those veterans who retired from the retinue or 
from the army ; this was real estate^ and could be alienated. 

^ Salira, not from »ala (<hmuit\ hut from Tfrra SalieOt that ii^ terra 
paterna^ tho Snlian Franks being the heading tribe that gave their nAm« 
to the imtrimony. 

" Od, or odel^ in tho ancient Teutonic and Scandinavian language!, 
■i)?nifieil riches, property, or landed estate. Al-od is all property, the 
whole free estate, which tho Franks rendered in Latin by Modium, 
Tho free i>ea8ant8 in Norway aro still called Odela-bOnder, ftreeholders 
or yeomen. Feh or /ro— in Diinish fit — signified cattle, money, and 
every kind of movable projuTty ; it denoted, likewise, the pay of the 
warrior: thus, feh-od can literally be translated by paid wagei, or 
acquired income — ^the reward for rendered teryice. In the Latin of 
the Middle Ages this was expressed by fiodum and ftuim% of whieh 
we form oar Jirf and fmd. 
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The Mayor Domus (afterwards so important an official) held 
the military cash as the direotor of the royal fiscus ; he 
was ohoBen by the warriors, and considered tlioir patron 
against the king; thus the influence of this officer arose 
Arom his position at the head of the army. The king^s 
companions in trust were the Antrustiones, with particular 
privileges. The other warriors were the leudes, among 
whom the estates were distributed. Immense were the 
prerogatives of the Eomish clergy. They flattered Clevis, 
and shut their eyes to all his enormous crimes. The Franks 
loved show and glitter, and soon took a certain polish, though 
the proud Romans still ridiculed their homely dress and un- 
wieldy arms. Clovis planted the germ of lawful liberty, by 
the enfranchisement of the Ohurch and by the bonds of the feu- 
dal system, which united the warring Germanic tribes and pre- 
pared the formation of large national states. Clevis marched 
from town to town at the head of his leudes ; but his success- 
ors, the Merovingians, lived retired in their rural palaces, far 
away from the Roman cities. One hundred and sixty of those 
villas were scattered through the provinces of the four king- 
doms ; mostly simple, but profitable farms. The mansion of 
the longhaired King was surrounded by barns, courts, sta- 
bles for horses and cattle, poultry-yards, and dove-cotes ; the 
gardens were planted with useful vegetables; the various 
trades and labors of agriculture, even the arts of hunting and 
fishing were exercised by servile hands for the pleasure of the 
king. He lived among his vassals like a farmer, and the 
whole establishment was conducted on the principle of private 
economy. To the mallum, or national assembly, the king and 
queen used to drive in a clumsy cart, drawn by oxen. The 
Merovingians became the victims of their sloth and their 
crimes — that the Carlovingians might shine forth as their 
heroes and successors. 
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VIII. Kingdom of the Burgundians. 

1 1'J. Extent, Division, and Principal Cities. — The 
Burguiidiaiis had in a. d. 410, stopped at the foot of the Alps, 
and occupied the valleys of Helvetia and the Bhone, while 
their fierce companions, the Vandals, pushed on to Spain. 
Clovis had attempted their subjection, but the Borgandiaii 
power did not sink until his sons repeated the blow in 534, 
when the Burgundian states were divided among the Frankish 
princes, and tlie Ostrogoths, under Theodorio, possessed them- 
selves of the coast-lands of Provence. The cities in Bur- 
gundy were flourishing. Janua (Geneva) on Lake Lemin. — 
Bc80NTio(Besan(;on) on the Dubis(Doub8). — Cabilonum (Char 
l6ns) on the Arar (Sa6ne) — the capital and the finest oitj of 
Burgundy during the period of its independence. — Vienna 
(Vienne), on the left bank of the Rhone. — Avenio (Ayignon), 
more south, celebrated for its brave resistance against the Tie- 
tor ious Clovis, who was forced to raise the siege on ths 
approach of the Ostrogoths. The Burgundians had ooncluded 
a compact with the native Romans, by which the Utter agreed 
to surrender to the victors two-thirds of their estates, the half 
of their forests, gardens, and houses, and a third of the whole 
number of their slaves. During fifty years, every freeman 
obtained this allodiuin (lot) from his Burgundian lord. The 
estates were hereditary. Pasture and agriculture wepe the 
business of freemen, while all mechanical employments, in- 
cluding arts, belonged to the servile class. Thus the ancient 
Germanic manners of the Burgundians were long maintained in 
their primitive simplicity. Wives were purchased, and they 
might be dismissed in case of poisoning or witohorafb. The 
crimes of the Burgundian dynasty hastened the overthrow of 
the nation. The Franks, to revenge their queen Chlotilda, 
laid waste Burgundy with fire and sword. When Gondemar fell 
in 534, the kingdom became extinct, and the family of Clovis 
governed Burgundy by a duke, and the country on both slopes 
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of Mount Jura by a patrician. The Burgnudians were the 
most humane and civilized of the barbarian tribes that settled 
in the Boman provinces. 

IX. Kingdom of the Thurinoians. 

120. Position, Extent, and Downfall. — In the centre 
of Germany, south of the Langobards and the Saxons, 
the Hermunduri and Turoni, with relics of other Germanic 
tribes, had formed the powerful kingdom of Thuringia, 
embracing the northern part of the present Franconia and 
the Saxon principalities north of the Thtiringer Wald. This 
empire became so flourishing toward the middle of the fifth 
century, that the Thuringian king, Basinus, was strong enough 
to check the advance of the Sclavonian invaders beyond the 
Elbe, on the east, and to carry on bloody wars with the Franks 
on the Mayn aad Ehine. Basinus was at last defeated by 
Glovis, and Thuringia remained subject to the ]C*ranks ; but his 
sons restored its independence, until, during a civil war between 
king Hermanfried and his brothers in 530, the Frankish king 
Dietrich (Thierry), in alliance with the rapacious Saxons, suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the Thuringian dynasty. Hermanfried 
was defeated on the river Unstrut, captured and stabbed ; the 
Saxons occupied all the lands on the Elbe and Weser north 
of the forests ; and Dietrich united southern Thuringia with 
the Frankish empire, yet the vanquished nation was permitted 
to be governed by their native dukes. Schidingi (now Scheid- 
angen,nearNaumburg), on the Unstrut, was the capital. The 
Thuringians were celebrated for their agriculture and studs ; 
their beautiful horses, sent as presents to King Theodoric, ex- 
cited the admiration of the Goths in Italy. 

X. Kingdom of the Longobards. 

121. Position. — This Scandinavian nation, whom we left on 
the Elbe (82), had continued their march southward, and settled 
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among the Carpatlnnn motintamS) where they shared the com- 
mon fate with the otlior Crormanio trihes who were yanqaished 
by Attila and forced to follow his banner. Yet on the death 
of the mighty conqueror in 452, the Longobards, oniting with 
their brethren the Ostrogoths, the Ocpidso and Heroles, broke 
their chains, and, driving the Huns back toward Moont Cau- 
casus, they established themselves on the left bank of the 
Danube, from the Margus (March) near Vienna, eastward to 
the Theiss, where they remained until their victory over the 
Gepidao, and their descent into Italy under Alboin in a. d. 568. 

XI. Kingdom of the GspiDiE. 

122. Position. — The Gepida) (90) were kindred to the 
Gk)ths, and a highly remarkable people. Their King Ardario, 
uniting with Goths and Longobards, defeated Ellac the son of 
Attila, in the torrible battle on the banks of the river Netad 
(Neutra), in Pannonia, and expelled the Huns beyond the Car- 
pathians. The Gepidffi then divided the rich spoils of their 
victory with their allies, and formed a great kingdom in an- 
cient Pannonia and Dacia (Hungary and Transylvania), bor- 
dering south and west on the Danube, which separated them 
from the Byzantine empire and the kingdom of the Ostrogoths. 
On the northwest they bordered on their allies the Longo- 
bards, with whom they soon entered into those hostile relations 
of rivalry and national hatred which a century later (in 567) 
terminated with the total destruction of the brave and high- 
minded Gepidian nation. The Carpathian mountains protected 
their northern and eastern frontier from the invasions of the 
Bulgarians, Avars, and other Tartaric tribes, who were already 
advancing from Mount Oural and the Caspian Sea. Etzel- 
BURG (Buda-Pesth), on the Danube, the splendid Oriental 
camp and capital of Attila, became the residence of the Gepi- 
dian Kings, who, like their brethren the Goths and Yandals, 
soon yielded to the influence of the milder climate, and chang- 
ed their austere northern manners for the luxury and indul- 
gences of the South. 
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IIL*SOUTHERN EUROPE 

Xn. KINGDOM OF THE VISIGOTHS. 

123. Extent and Division. — The most flourishiDg of 
the kingdoms founded by the Germanic nations on the ruins of 
the western Roman Empire, was that of the Visigoths in Spain. 
After the Vandals had abandoned (in 429) the provinces which 
they occupied, the Visigoths, under their king Euric, van- 
quished the Romans, subdued the Suevi in 585, and thus re- 
mained the only conquerors of the Peninsula. The greatest ex- 
tension had their empire xmder the just mentioned king Euric, 
during the latter half of the fifth century, when they possessed 
besides Spain the entire southwestern part of Gaul as far as 
the Loire, with Aquitania and Narbonensis. The capital of 
their empire was the populous and beautiful Tolosa (Toulouse), 
still glittering with so many monuments of Roman magnifi- 
cence. But when on the advance of Clovis with his Franks, the 
Roman population of Aquitania broke forth in rebellion, and 
the Visigoth King Alaric II. was defeated and killed in the bat- 
tle near Poitiers in 507, all the Trans-Pyrenean possessions were 
lost to the invaders, with the exception of the coast-land of 
Septimania. The Ostrogoths from Italy then occupied Pro- 
vence, which was afterwards incorporated with Burgundy and 
fell to the Franks. The Byzantine Romans still possessed the 
southeastern coast of Spain on the Mediterranean, where they 
strengthened their garrisons in the important commercial cities 
of that region, after the subjection of the Vandals in Africa by 
Bclisarius in 534. They even extended the Roman rule in the 
interior as far as Corduba ; but the Visigothic kings, Sisebut 
and Swinthila, expelled them at last (616-624) entirely from 
Spain ; nay, the former of these kings even crossed the Straits 
and occupied the cities Septum and Tingis, in the ancient Ro- 
man province of Tingitana. The wild mountaineers in the 
5* 
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Cantabrian moantainfl, the Arevaci, Ruccones, Berone8, and 
YardvlI) who had so long preserved their old political inde- 
pendence and their native dialects, were 8i4>dued bj King 
Lcuwigild in 574, and new fortresses were erected to check 
their forays into the lowlands. The Visigoths retained the 
ancient Roman division of Spain in Tarraconay Carthaginienr 
sisy Batica, Emeritay Toletum^ and Bracara, 

124. The Principal Cities were, in Septimania, the seTen 
towns which had given the province its name, Narbona (Nar- 
bonne), for a time the new capital of the monarchy, after the 
loss of Tolosa, in 507. Carcassona (Carcassonne), where the 
victorious Clovis kept the son of Alaric II., Gesalic, besieged, 
after the battle of Poitiers and the death of his father. Ele- 
na (Elna), at the northern base of the Pyrenees. BrrERRiBy 
(B6ziers), Magdalona (Maguelonne), Lodeva (Loddve), and 
Nemausus (Nlmes). In Spain we find the most flourishing 
cities of the late Roman empire. Barcinona (Barcelona), on 
the northeastern coast of the Mediterranean, where Astol- 
phus was assassinated, shortly after his arrival in Spain, and 
where Gesalic was defeated by Ubbas, the Ostrogoth generaL 
Tarraco (Tarragona), Carthago Nova (Carthagena), long in 
the possession of the Byzantine Greeks ; Augusta Emertta 
(Merida) on the river Anas ; Corduba (Cordova), and Hispalis 
(Seville) on the Bsetis, likewise long defended by the Greeks ; and 
last of all Toletum (Toledo), on the Tagus, the splendid capital, 
and archiepiscopal seat of the later Visigoth empire, where 
many important councils were held during the 6th and 7th 
centuries. 

125. Government and CoNSTiTUTioN.-^The constitution of 
the Visigothic empire received a very early development. The 
kings were elective ; but the royal descendants had preten- 
sions to the crown. The kings enjoyed a greater power than 
among other German tribes. King Leuwigild donned the royal 
purple, and circumscribed the arrogance of the nobles ; 
but the clergy exercised a most dangerous influence, and 
intolerance against Arians and Jews already flashed forth 
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in yiolenoe and cruelty. Toledo became the capital; the 
court was splendid; the ceremonials and costumes were 
imitations &om Constantinople. The Palatines or court 
officials, and the Gardingi or body guards, formed the no- 
bility ; counts governed the provinces ; the Gothic nobles, by 
the perfect security of Spain, gave themselves up to sport and 
rural pursuits, and neglected those military exercises by which 
they had subdued the Eoman world. The Goths being the 
few, and the civilized Eoman inhabitants the many, it is natu- 
ral that the Goths soon attempted to speak the lingua vulgare 
of those times: from the curious mixture of Gothic and 
vulgar Latin, arose the noble and beautiful Castilian, perhaps 
the most sonorous, regular, and elegant of all the modern 
Romanic languages. The Visigothic laws were humane and 
just ; they were nearly a copy of the Theodosian code, applied to 
the now mixed races of Goths, Bomans, Suevi and Alani. The 
experiment succeeded, because within a century they all formed 
only one nationality. Spain, in its secluded position, enjoyed 
a great tranquillity during the Yisigothic sway. Some ports 
on the eastern coast still belonged to the Eastern Eoman em- 
pire; but the Greeks gave them up, and returned in 624. 
The Suevi in the northwest recognized the supremacy of the 
Visigothic king ; yet never was any elective monarchy exposed 
to more terrible convulsions than those which shook the Visi- 
gothic throne. The passions of envy and revenge played 
their unhappy game on a greater scale than in any other 
realm, and at last caused the sudden overthrow of the Gothic 
sway in Spain. 

XIII. Kingdom of the Suevi. 

126. Extent and Cities. — The kingdom of the Suevi, or 
Alemanni, as they sometimes are called, was founded in a. d. 
409, in the ancient Gallicia, which this people in the begin- 
ning divided with their companions, the Vandals, and some 
bands of Alani, who had escaped the Huns, and joined th^ 
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large Oermanio armies on the Rhine. The Snevi settled io 
Astaria, Leon, Gallicia, and a portion of the modem Por 
tugal. Their frontier was the Diurios and Tagns, while the 
Alani occupied some districts of Lusitania, south of the Tagns, 
where they disappear altogether. When the Vandals crossed 
over to Africa in 428, the Suevi remained in quiet possession 
of northwestern Spain, though they were not strong enough 
entirely to subdue the native population. On the appearanee 
of the Visigoths the struggle was renewed, and the Snevian 
king Recchiaris was defeated and beheaded in 456, by King 
Theodorio of the Visigoths. The Suevi still made a stand, 
until at last Leuwigild, in 585, united both crowns, and thus 
secured the tranquillity of the peninsula. 

XIV. KnvoDOM OP THE Ostrogoths. 

127. Extension and Division. — At the moment idien 
Justinian ascended the throne of Constantinople, the founder 
of the Ostrogoth monarchy, and its most illustrious soyerelgn, 
Theodoric, had just died, leaving his nephew a splendid em- 
pire, which embraced the coasts of the Adriatic and Tuscan 
seas, and extended from the banks of the Danube and the Alps 
on the north, to the southern promontories of Sicily on the 
south, and from the banks of the Rhone on the west, to the 
union of the Save with the Danube on the east, where its 
limits touched those of the Byzantine empire. Theodorio 
had, in 489-93, made an easy conquest of Italy, after the 
defeat of Odoacer and his Herules in the battles near Ve- 
rona, and the surrender of Ravenna; and by his prudence, 
moderation and benevolence, and the brilliant talents of his 
minister, Cassiodorus, he peaceably formed that mighty and 
well-organized kingdom, which was destined so soon to crum- 
ble into dust by the incapacity and frailty of his unhappy 
daughter, Amalasuntha. 

128. Provinces and Cities. — This extensive monarchy 
was composed of provinces that had belonged to the Western 
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Empire, and which Theodorio permitted to preserve their 
earlier names and limits. These provinces from northwest to 
fontheast were the following : 

129. I. VnoymciJi AvLELATEJisiSjOr Province of MarAeilkj 
at a subsequent period well known under the name of Pro- 
vence. It consisted of the whole part of ancient Gaul con- 
tained between the Bhone, the Durance, the Maritime Alps, 
and the Mediterranean. Theodoric formed of it, in 5 1 1 , a now 
Preefecture of the GaulSy the metropolis of which was Arelate 
or Aries. Near that city he had surprised and defeated the 
Franks in 507 ; and the citizens hailed with joy the Gothic 
rule, which seemed to secure them the important pri- 
vileges and immunities they had formerly enjoyed under the 
Boman empire. This acquisition was extended, in 523, by 
tho cession which the king of Burgundy made to Theodorio . 
of the Provincia Septentrionalis, north of the Durance, with the 
rich and flourishing towns of Carpentoracte (Carpentras), 
Arausio (Orange), Dinia (Digne), and Valentia( Valence). 

II. Rh^etia Meridionalis, likewise denominated Rhatia 
Ostrogothicaj to distinguish it from Khsetia Septentrionalis, 
which belonged to the Frankish empire— both situated on the 
upper Danube — where the uncertainty of the frontiers between 
the two nations gave rise to diverse embassies and military 
demonstrations. 

130. III. Italia, with its ancient subdivisions from the times 
of the Roman empire. It was conquered by Theodoric, as we 
have mentioned, after three successful battles against Odoacor, 
the Herulian king ; the first stood on the banks of tho Santius 
(Isonzo), a small river that empties into the Adriatic ; the 
second before Verona in the northeast of Italy, and the third 
on the banks of the Addua (Adda), whence Odoacer fled to Ra- 
venna, where he perished. The most important cities during 
the Ostrogothic period were : Ravenna, situated in the midst 
of the lagunes or swamps on the Adriatic coast. It had be- 
come a splendid city, while serving as refuge and capital to the 
If^t emperors, and to Odoacer, who kept the whole Ostro- 
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gothio nation oconpied before its almost impregnable forti- 
fications for nearly three years. Rayenna became afterwarda the 
residence of the Ostrogothic kings, and the traveller sUll ad- 
mires there the sepulchre of Theodoric, the cupola of which 
consists of a single immense rock, being thirty-four feet in 
diameter. Rome had already suffered terribly during the two 
sieges and pillages of the Visigoths, under Alaric, in 408—410 ;^ 
and by the still greater devastation in 455, from the barbarous 
Generic and his Vandals. Poor Rome was afterwards taken 
by her own mercenary bands, the Herules ; and, a fifth timoi 
by Theodoric and his Ostrogoths, who, however, treated the 
fallen city with that deference and sympathy which the ancient 
metropolis of the civilized world merited ; nay, he restored 
many of its crumbling monuments, preserved its senate and 
municipal administration, and won the hearts of its bois- 
terous multitude by granting them partem et circenses. Mi- 
lan, the strongly fortified and industrious metropolis, likewise 
received Theodoric with enthusiasm, when he descended at the 
head of his wandering nation into the plain of the Padus. Ve- 
rona, situated on a mountain range, defending the defiles on the 
river Athesis (Adige), was his frequent residence, and he built 
there palaces and other public buildings, of which some 
ruins are still seen. Pa via, on the TicinuSy where the virtuous 
and eloquent Boethius was unjustly confined, condemned, and 
executed in 525 — ^the only dark spot in the bright buckler of 
Theodoric. Spoletium, then an important city in central 
Italy. Terracina, the ancient Anxur, on its picturesque 
promontory, still crowned with a fortress, and the ruinous 
palace of the Ostrogoth king. Naples saw again her joyous 
days by the residence of the most distinguished Romans and 
Goths, statesmen and warriors, Ca^odorus and others, who used 
the cure of her hot springs, and revelled in her delicious cli- 
mate.'^ Tarentum, on the gulf to which it gave its name. 

* See the pleasant passages in the letters of Cassiodonis, wherein 
he describes the beauty and fertility of Campania. In his affected lan- 
guage, he calls the wine crucntus liquor ^ purpura poUUnUa, vioUum imo- 
--,<./»» Var. 8» 81; 9, 6^ 11; 10, 14; 12, 14, 16- 
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ScYLLAciUM, in Calabria, with a convent to which Cassiodorus 
retired in old age and died, after having served gloriously and 
faithfully Theodoric and his successors. * 

131. IV. SiciLiA belonged to the Gothic empire. SYRAcuSiS 
was still the capital of the island ; second in rank was Lily- 
BiEUM on the western promontory (now Marsala, so celebrated 
for its wines). It was by Theodoric given as a dower to the 
Vandal king Thrasimund, who married his sister Ama- 
lafried. That the Vandals continued to occupy that im- 
portant fortress is proved by an inscription lately found there, 
" Fines inter Gothos et Vandalo$y 

132. V. Illyricum Occidentale comprised all the provin- 
ces of the ancient diocese of that name, and formed the eastern 
part of Theodoric^s possessions, highly important by its position, 
but dreadfully devastated and depopulated by the wars of 
the Huns, Lombards, Gepidas, and other barbarian nations, who 
were then contending with one another on the banks of the Dan- 
ube. Theodoric sent colonists ; he rebuilt Sirmium and Singi- 
duhnm on the Savus^ and fortified the defences of the Illyrian 
mOtmtains with castles and garrisons. Boiodurum (now Inn- 
stadt), on the upper Danube at the union of the A^nus (Inn) 
with that river, became an important city — so likewise Siscia 
(Sisseck) on the Save, and Salona on the Adriatic coast. 

133. Italy had suffered an awful devastation and destruc- 
tion of its inhabitants during the many different invasions of 
the fifth century ; but the arrival of nearly a million of Goths 
in 489, produced a favorable change. Odoacer had distribut- 
ed one-third of the arable lands of Italy among his Herulian 
warriors. These, Theodoric, after his victory, gave to his Os- 
trogoths, who thus obtained landed property, for which they 
paid the same taxes as the native Romans. It is a well-known 
fact, that at the close of the fifth century, nearly all the estates 
were in the hands of the wealthy senators of Rome ; it was, 
therefore, not the lower classes who suffered by those parti- 
tions of property, but the nobility. The great mass of the Italian 
people had no lauded property, and thoy continued as they 
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had done before to liTe by their labor, by royal offioes, and the 
supplies of bread and wine which Thcodoric took care to for- 
nitth to the idle Romans, as well as the spectaclea of the 
amphitheatre. Yet the division of lands among the iiiTaders 
seems to have been circumscribed to northern Italy, where we 
find the Gothic nation more thickly settled. But the Ooths 
had been too much estranged from the quiet occupations of 
agriculture, on a sudden to change the plough for the sword. 
They remained principally engaged in military exeroiaes and 
hunting, and left the tilling and gardening of their farms to 
their nunierouH serfti. Nor did the two different nationalities 
of Germans and Romans over mix ; religion, language, habits, 
all kept them asunder. The Goths had, like most of the other 
Germanic tribes, embraced the abhorred Arian heresy. They 
were continually armed ; large bodies united for their regular 
drill, and their entire organization was military. Theodoric 
foresaw that the relaxation of their discipline beneath the 
sunny sky of Italy would become their bane ; he commanded 
their gatherings and manoeuvres ; he settled warlike bands 
of the Alemaimi in Rhcetia ; Gepidao, and the wrecka of the 
Ilcrules in Illyricum and on the banks of the Padus; and 
ho improved the breed of his war-horses by the establishment 
of largo studs in the Apulian plains. He was anxious to 
inHtruct his Barbarians in the arts of Rome, the building of 
fortreHHcs, palaces, aqueducts, and the draining of the Pontine 
swamps ; but he prohibited them the enjoyments of her litera- 
ture, and Haid : ^^ That ho who trembles at the whip of the 
schoolmaster, will always flinch at the flashing of the sword." 
Thcodoric, on the other hand, made no alteration in the inter- 
nal division and organisation of the country and its government ; 
ho loft tho vanquished Romans their privileges and liberties, 
as they called tho vain names of republic, consuls, senate, and 
municipal magistracies. Romans and Ostrogoths lived peace- 
fully together on terms of temporary friendship or forbeu*anoe. 
Tho bluo-oyed, fair-haired Goth, so proud of his long, golden 
ringlets, hanging down over his shoulders, and the beard that 
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covered his moutli, continued to dress in skins and furs, wore 
his long sleeves and wide trowsers tied at the knees and ankles, 
by leather straps, and stalked about in large brogues, with the 
heavy broadsword at his girdle, and the huge buckler on his 
arm — ^while his neighbor, the elegant Eoman, in his short tu- 
nic, his knees and arms bare, his hair short cropped, his chin 
smoothly shaved, with his large toga gracefully covering his 
shoulders, regarded with horror his unwelcome hyperborean 
guest, though he in silence admired the domestic virtues of the 
Northmen, the modesty and chastity of the Gothic women, 
and the affectionate relations between parents and children. 
Nay, the contemporaneous Greek and Koman writers give the 
unanimous testimony, that the quiet and beneficent reign of 
Theodoric might be considered as the most perfect example 
of the happiness which a kind-hearted and generous prince 
could spread aroimd him. The precious collection of 
original letters and decrees of Theodoric, written and pub- 
lished by his active secretary Cassiodorus Senator, gives the 
most detailed and interesting description of the progress and 
development of the country during this period of unclouded 
prosperity. We admire the attentive care of the indefatigable 
Ostrogothic monarch in promoting every branch of political 
economy, and we read with delight the glowing description in 
Cassiodorus of the cultivation and restored salubrity of Italy. 
There was abundance of wine, oil, fruit, grain, even for export. 
He praises the gardens of Beggio and Squillace, the beauty 
of Bajse, near Naples, the precious wines of Verona, which 
were duly appreciated at the royal board, and it appears from 
his enthusiastic account of the vintage, that greater care was 
then taken with the noble wines of Italy than at the present 
time. Theodoric was the greatest character of the sixth cen- 
tury, a true practical genius, who went to the point in all his 
undertakings and did his work thoroughly ; and it is inter- 
esting to the philosopher to see how much an intelligent monarch, 
assisted by such a statesman as Cassiodorus Senator, was able 
to create and establish in a reign of thirty-three years. He 
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found Italy (489), a desert ooTered with ruins, swmmps 
and forests, where the wild beasts were roaming — and he left 
it (526), a garden, a flourishing country, repeopled wiih the 
healthy and active Gothic race, and ^stored to commerce, ag- 
riculture, industry and a higher civilixation, which might have 
been of lasting benefit to humanity, if another bright genius 
like his could have completed the amalgamation of the Boman 
and Gothic elements, and secured the permanent happiness of 
the two races. But the incapacity of his successors, and the 
ambition of Justinian, soon brought on those calamitous wars 
which terminated thirty years later, with the renewed desola- 
tion of Italy, and the total destruction of the Ostrogothic na- 
tion. 

XV. Kingdom of the Vandals. 

134. Their Possessions in Europe and Africa. — ^After 
the easy conquest of Spain in 428, the Vandals were in- 
vited by the persecuted Donatist sectarians, to invade Africa, 
and their enterprising king Genseric, crossing the straits, soon 
overran the whole of northern Africa, from the coast of the 
Atlantic Ocean eastward to the great Syrtis, and building a 
numerous fleet at Oarthage, he subjected the islands of the 
Mediterranean, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic 
isles. His roving Vandals became now as daring corsairs 
on the sea, as they formerly had been irresistible cavaliers on 
the main land. Genseric sacked Rome in 455, and the Van- 
dals extended their piratical expeditions even to the Pelopon- 
nesus, where they were defeated by the Maniatse, the modem 
Spartans. He undertook no changes in the government of 
Africa, and Latin was the official language among the Vandals, 
but they treated the poor African Komans with cruelty and 
scorn ; they deprived them of the best lands, exacted immense 
taxes, and excited the bitterest feelings of revenge in the 
bosoms of their serfs. Nor could the Vandals get a firm 
footing in that extensive country. The Moorish tribes from 
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MoTint Atlas drove them &om the entire coast lands between 
Tingis and Caesarea. The four successors of Genseric did 
not inherit his talents. Thrasamund abandoned Sicily to the 
Ostrogoth Theodoric to secure his assistance ; only the impor- 
tant port of Lilybaeum he received back as the dower of the 
Gothic princess whom he married (131). Sardinia was used 
as a place of banishment, and during the violent religious dis- 
sensions in the African church, Thrasamund sent two hundred 
and twenty bishops in exile to that island. The Vandals were 
the first among the northern barbarians who became corrupted 
by the luxuriance of a southern sky, and while they were re- 
ducing the industrious native Christians to thraldom, and 
themselves revelling in their fragrant gardens and shady villas, 
they were suddenly surprised, prostrated and annihilated by 
the sword of Belisarius ; and the Vandal nation leaves nothing 
behind them in the world except the hateful word Vandalism, 
denoting their wanton delight in destruction.^* 

XVI. The Eastern Empire. 

135. Extent. — At the accession of Justinian I. the By- 
santine empire still preserved almost the same limits as it had 
one hxmdred and thirty-two years before (395-527), at the 
division of the Eoman empire by Theodosius. In Europe, 
we have the Danube, the Save, the Drinus, the Barbana, and 
the Mediterranean aroimd the great Illyrian peninsula. On 
the Black Sea the Greco-Romans occupied the southern coast 
of the Taurian Chersonese (Crimea), the interior of which was 
inhabited by a fugitive German tribe, the friendly Tetraxitan 
Qx)THS (91), who had refused to follow the banner of Theodo- 
ric to Italy, and enjoyed the protection of the Byzantine em- 
perors. Nor had the Romans lost territory in the east. Since 
the cession of NisibiSj in the war against king Sapor in 363, 

** Andaltuia (YandalosX in Spain, is eaid-to have its name from the 
Vandalfl. 
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the MesopoUmian frontiers had been fortified by Anastasiiu 
with the important castle of Bar a (13), fourteen miles 
west of Nisibis. It was still more strengthened by Justinian, 
and became the bulwark of the empire daring the bloody wars 
with the Persians (96), which secored the Roman infliience 
over Armenia Minor, and the Lazic, Albanian, and Iberian 
tribes of Monnt Gancasos. 

136. Provinces aitd Principal Cities. — The proyincial 
division of the empire likewise remained the same, and 
it still consisted of the three dioceses of Thrace (belonging to the 
Prsefecture of the Orient), and those of Dacia and Macedonia, 
which formed the Illyrian Prsefecture. They also preserved 
their seventeen provinces, whose capitals were, after Constahti- 
NOPLE, the most important cities in this part of the empire. 
We here mention only Adrianople, Philippople, Makciah- 
OPLE, in the diocese of Thrace ; Thessalonica, Dtrrachiuii, 
and Corinth in Macedonia; and Sardica, in Dacia. 

137. Frontiers of the Empire at the death op Jus- 
tinian, A. D. 565. — With the reign of that emperor began the 
terrible invasions of the Sclavonic nations from the Danube; 
but although the Bulgarians and the Avars advanced into the 
heart of the empire, and besieged Constantinople herself, they 
were nevertheless successfully repulsed ; and at the death of 
the emperor in 565, the Oriental Empire still preserved its 
old frontiers on the north, east, and south; while on the 
west, the borders had been extended by the glorious conquests 
of Belisarius and Narses, in Europe, to the Alps and the 
western extremities of the Mediterranean, and in Africa, to the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean. Several ports on the southern 
coast of Spain, from the Straits of Hercules (now Gibraltar) to 
the environs of Valencia, were likewise occupied by the garri- 
SODS of the empire. The northern frontier, on the Danube, had 
been strengthened with fifty-two new fortresses, all the ancient 
fortifications had been repaired, so had likewise the celebrated 
long waJls^ built by the Emperor Anastasius (417), for a 
length of eighteen miles, from the Propontis, across Thrace, 
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to the Black Sea, and advantageously situated for the defence 
of Constantinople. 

138. Acquisitions in the West. — The countries com- 
prised within these limits which, during the reign of Justin- 
ian had been added to the empire, were the following : 

139. In Europe. I. The southern part of the ancient dio- 
cese of Illyricum Occidentale, along the upper course of the 
Save, to the Camian Alps, and the Istrian Peninsula on the Adri- 
atic. Ragusa, with an excellent harbor on the coast, was built 
during the reign of Justinian, by the inhabitants of the ancient 
city of Epidaurus, which the Sclavonians had destroyed during 
their invasion. The Illyrian Praefecture, to which this newly 
acquired province was added, received now for metropolis Jus- 
tiniana Prima (Gius^endil), a magnificent city, that rose by 
the order of Justinian, on the site of the small village of 
Tauresium, where that monarch had been bom, in the hut 
of a humble shepherd (35). 

II. Italy, which was conquered by Belisarius and Narses, 
after a most tremendous war of eighteen years (535-553), 
during which Eome was five times taken by the Greeks, and 
retaken by the Goths. It was during the siege that Belisa- 
rius built the wall between the present Porta del Popolo^ and 
Porta Solaria^ which is still extant, under the name of Muro 
Storto di BeiisariOy and that the Greek defenders of the Moles 
Hadriani (Castle of Sant Angelo), hurled the magnificent sta- 
tues on the heads of the storming Barbarians. Milan, then 
the most populous and brilliant city in the west, after Home, 
was likewise taken and destroyed by the Frankish auxiliaries 
of the Ostrogoths, in the course of the war. Ravenna suf- 
fered likewise all the vicissitudes of the most barbarous war- 
fere. Tagines, Tagina, in Umbria, on the western slope of 
Mount Apennine, near Spoletium, where the great and deci- 
sive battle took place between Narses and the king Totilas, in 
which the Goths were defeated, with the loss of their king 
and bravest warriors. The spot where the thousands of 
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corpitofl were burnt after the battle, was still for centuries 
called Dusta Gitfhorum, Naples had, at the beginning of 
the war, been taken bj Belisarius, by a surprise, through a 
i«u>»ttTranean aqueduct Nocera, at the foot of Mount Vesih 
vius, where tlie desperate Goths, led on by their last king, 
Tejas, made an ultimate effort against Narses, who there ter- 
minated the war by their total destruction or capture. 

Sicily, Sardinia^ Corsica^ and the Balearic isles, had 
likewise fallen back to the allegiance of the emperor. 

140. In Africa, the soTereign of Constantinople had re- 
eonquered all the possessions of the Western Empire, from 
the Great Syrtis to the distant shores of the Atlantic, and 
Carthage, which so willingly had opened its gates to the yie- 
torious Belisarius, had again become the metropolis of ortho- 
dox Christians. Tricomarum, six leagues northwest of Car- 
thage, where the battle was fought between Belisarius and 
Gclimer, the Vandal usurper, which decided the fate of the 
Barbarians. The site of Mount Pappua, at the extremity of 
Numidia, to which Gelimer after his defeat fled for refioge, is 
not known, and it seems difficult, on the indefinite description 
of Procopius, to fix the place with accuracy. 

After the defeat of the Vandals, some of whom were sent as 
soldiers to the Persian frontiers, and the remainder dispersed 
and lost sight of in the interior of Africa, Justinian had still, 
during several years, some trouble with the roving mountaineers 
of Mount Atlas, the Kahyles and Maurusians^ who in vain at- 
tempted from their strongholds on the outskirts of the desert, 
to profit by the change of dominion, and the religious dissen- 
sions, in order to recover the fertile country which the ancient 
Romans had taken from them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
EUROPE. 

ITS POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AFTER THE INVASION OF 
THE AVARS AND THE LONGOBARDS IN THE SECOND 
HALF OF THE SIXTH CENTURY.^® 

General Remarks. We have seen the position of the 

old world at the accession of Justinian I., a. d. 527. Half a 
coitury from that time take place the two last important mi- 
grations, those of the Avars and the Longobards, between the 
years 568 and 574, which produce so great a change in the 
politioal geography of Europe, that it will be necessary to 
explain their results. We shall, however, circumscribe our- 
aelves to indicate rapidly the principal revolutions which oc- 
eurred in Europe towards the close of the sixth century, as 
we have already given such full details on the preceding 
period. 



§ I. NORTHERN EUROPE. 

141. The BRmsH Islands have undergone great political 
changes since the beginning of the sixth century. 

In HiBERNiA — Erin — (Ireland), the different small king- 
doms became more and more flourishing, principally in conse- 
quence of the rapid propagation of Christianity, that had al- 
ready spread throughout the greater part of the island. Tet 
although it contributed generally to soften the character of the 

** Compare Map No. 2, with Map No. 8. 
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people, and to iospire them with ideasof religion and moralitj, 
it waB not able to curb the military spirit of the Canfinnies, 
or chiefs at the head of their warriors panting for war and 
glory ; and thus the intestine feuds continued in almost every 
part of that beautiful island ; while the learned monks at Ard- 
macha, Benchor, and Killdara, were preparing for their more 
arduous and dangerous missions on the Continent among Saxons, 
Frisians, and Sclavonians, who all must with gratitade look 
back to Ireland for their first instmction in Uie Christian 
faith. 

142. The kingdom of the Scots and Picts, in Uie north of 
Great Britain, preserred nearly the same limits. Christianity had 
already penetrated into the mountain regions by the Btrennoas 
exertions of the monks of Saint Columba (101). The an- 
cient Britons were still in possession of the western coast of the 
island, and defended themselves bravely in Cumberland, Wales, 
and Cornwall; but new states were founded on the east- 
em shores in conse([uence of later invasions from the ahores of 
Denmark. 

143. Kingdoms of the Angles. — While the Saxcms 
founded their states in the south (104), new conquerors, the 
Angles, from Schleswig on the Eider and the Baltio, airived 
on the eastern coast of Britain, where they established three 
new kingdoms between the years 534 and 584. These, together 
with the earlier four Saxon states were henceforth known under 
the name of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. The new settle- 
ments of the Angles were the following : 

NoRTHANUMBRiA (Northumberland), so called from its posi- 
tion north of the Humber, was founded in 547 by Ida, the 
Firebrand, a powerful chief, who, with his twelve sons and an 
army of Angles, landed on the Cape of Flamborongh, and 
occupied the whole coast from the Humber to the Tweed. It 
soon split into two states : Deira (Deomas), on the south 
of the Tees, and Bernicia (Bryneich), on the north of that 
river ; yet both became, in 560, united again under the same 
V Eoforwio (York), was the capital of Betra and of all 
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Northumberland. Bebbanburgh (Bamborough), built by Ida, 
south of the Tweed, was the first Anglican settlement in Ber- 
nicia. 

East Anglta, on the coast, northeast of Essex, was 
colonised by Angles from Northumberland, and was erected 
into an independent kingdom by Offa in 571 ; its capital was 
NoRTHWYc (Northwich), on the Yeme. 

Mercia (Myrona), between Northumbria and Anglia, toward 
the mountains of Wales. The victories of the Saxons had 
roused the Northmen on the Baltic ; one band crossed over 
after another, and pressing forward in the interior, Creoda 
(Oridda), the descendant of Odin, founded in 584 Mercia, the 
nux/rk or border state, against the Briton refugees of Wales, 
and the most powerful kingdom of the Heptarchy. Lindum 
(Lincoln), an ancient Eoman colony, was the capital. 

How these Dano-Germans gradually united and formed them- 
selves into considerable kingdoms, and how lar they respected 
the remains of Roman civilization which they still may have found 
there, we know not ; nor does there exist any written history of 
the seven kingdoms until the time of their conversion to Christi- 
anity. The poor Britons were at last reduced to the western 
mountains of Cambria (103), or sought refuge among their 
Oeltic brethren on the opposite coast of Armorica (70). 

144. Scandinavia. — Darkness still covers the north; the 
dynasties of the Ynglingar at Sigtuna in Swea-Rike (Sweden), 
and of the Skioldunger at Loire in Dannemark (Denmark), 
begin to extend their dominion over the petty chiefs, the Sea- 
kings and Vi-kings of the islands ; while the Northmen in their 
piratical expeditions, already begin to desolate the southern 
and eastern shores of the Baltic. 



§ II. CENTRAL EUROPE. 

145. Kingdom of the Faanks. — The Frankish empire 
bad received a considerable extension liuce the preening 
6 
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period (110). The eont of CloTii*^ eonqoered Thuringu 
in 531, and Burgvmdt in 534 (119), and, taking advantage 
of the dintrcsa of the Ostrogoths during the wars with 
the Byiantine emperors, they insidiously obtained the ces- 
sion of Provence from the unhappy king Yitigea in 535. 
Chlothdre I., the last of the sons of Clovis, united the Frankish 
kingdoms in 558-5G1 ; but, according to the ouatom of tkoae 
times, he again diyided them between his four aomi ; and on the 
death of Gharibcrt, there remained the three kingdoms of 
Neustria, Austrasia and Burgundy. The limits of these 
states were drawn in so absurd a manner, that it is impossible 
to give any clear idea of them. The Merovingian kings did not 
attempt to round off their states with easily defended firontieis, 
— their only view was to obtain an equal number of royal do- 
mains, many rich cities, and the best vineyards in the south or on 
the Rhine. Each brother demanded a duchy in Aquitaine; Pa- 
ris, already an in^rtant city, was likewise divided among the 
princes, and every one fortified separately his own quarter as 
in time of foreign invasion. We can therefore only give a gon- 
eral outline of the provincial division, which soon became per- 
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manent by the deyelopment of the separate nationalities of Ger- 
manBy French, Burgondians and Aqnitanians, in the subsequent 
period of Charlemagne. 

146. The kingdom of Soissons, now already called Neus- 
TBiA, or Westria (Wester-Reich), comprised all the provinces 
extending along the sea-shore, from the mouth of the Loire to 
that of the Rhine ; only Brittany, the ancient Armorica, con- 
tiiraed still independent. A small portion of Northern Aqui* 
taine remained with the king of Neustria. Soissons was the 
capital, and the heart of France. 

147. The kingdom of Austrasia or Ostrasia (Oster- 
Beich), comprehended eastern France and the new conquests 
beyond l^e Rhine, and, besides, the city and territory of 
Abrincatus (Avranches), on the coast of the kingdom of 
Soissons, and the entire north and south of Aquitaine ; that 
18, the territories of Turrones (Tours), of Ficfavis (Poitiers), 
and of lAmovicas (Limoges), the entire Arverna (Auvergne), 
the cities and territories of Rutenicus (Rhod6z), of Aldingen- 
ms (Alby), of Cadurcinus (Cahors), of Ibiosanus (Tolouse), 
of Canvenas (Comminges), of Consoransis (Conserans), of Be- 
nearnia (B^am), of Atura (Aire), and of Burdigalensis 
(Bordeaux). Nay, it seems, even, that several towns of Pro- 
Tence, such as Avenio (Avignon), Aqua SexticB (Aix), and 
one-half of Mdssiiia (Marseille), formed part of the kingdom 
of Austrasia. Sigebert, king of this country, perceiving the 
necessity of approaching nearer to his possessions beyond the 
Rhine, removed his royal residence from Rheims, the ancient 
metropolis of that pjyrt of Gaul, to Mettis (Metz), on the Mo- 
selle, which henceforth became the capital of Austrasia. An- 
DELAUS (Andelot), on the frontiers of Burgundy, is important 
in the history of the Franks, on account of the treaty of 587, 
which fixed the limits between Austrasia and Burgundy, and 
in which we discover the first traces of the hereditary succes- 
sion in the fiefs. 

148. The kingdom of Burgundy, or, as it was now called, 
tke kingdom of Orleans and BuRoimDT, because it embraoed 
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these two kingdomS) extended besides oyer the territory of Me- 
ioduHum (Mclun), Provence^ and the western part of AquilOr 
nia (Saintos, AngouUme, P6rigueux, and Agen). Oontrmn, its 
king, took his residence in Chalons sur Sadne, a position more 
central than that of either of the ancient capitals, Orl^ansor Lyons. 
Ebredunum ( Embrun), at the foot of the Cottian Alps, and Stab- 
LON (Estoublons), more south, on the western slope of the mari- 
time Alps, arc remarkable places on account of the Tictories 
which the Frankish general Mummolns here gained, in 569 
and 570, oTcr the arrogant Lombards and their Saxon allies, 
when the former, not satisfied with their easy conquest of Italy, 
attempted to add Provence likewise to their territories, as 
having formerly belonged to the kingdom of the Ostrogoths. 

149. AvARiA. — The Empire of the Avars occupied for two 
centuries the greater part of eastern Europe, and took the 
place of the kingdoms of the Lombards, Gepidce, and Bul- 
garians, whose position we have described in the beginning of 
the century. The Avars were a Tartaric nation, bj the 
Russian historians called 06ri, and by the Franks, Huns (108), 
there being, no doubt, many Huns following along with them. 
The Avars had for centuries inhabited the eastern slope of 
Mount Oural, when they were defeated by the Turkomans from 
the Caspian, and driven westward. They in their turn subdued 
the Bulgarians on the Euxine, and appeared, to the terror of the 
Greeks, on the Danube, in 560. Justinian averted the storm 
with rich presents. All Slavia, eastern Germany as far as 
Franconia, and Bavaria, were devastated by that cruel and 
restless people, which for more than two centuries proved the 
scourge of Europe (560-796). They occupied all Bohemia 
and subdued the Sorabian Slavi in the present Saxony and 
Lausitz. In 563 they penetrated into Thuringia, where they 
for the first time came in contact with the Franks. United 
with the Longobards, they suddenly attacked and destroyed 
the GepidaB, in Pannonia (122), and when the Lombards, in 568, 
marched off for the conquest of Italy, they occupied per* 
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niftnentlj the fertile and beantifiiil lands of Noricum, Panno- 
nia, and all Dacia. Their southern frontier was the Danube, 
the Enxine Sea, ana the Western Caucasus. On the east, 
they touched the Volga, on the northeast they reached to 
modem Moskow, and along the Carpathian range their western 
border ran down the Elbe, from Magdeburg to Bohemia, 
mdnding the portion of Austria, east of the Ens, and followed 
then south, along the Friulian Alps, the river Save to its junction 
with the Danube. They were a mighty nation, who during the 
seventh and eighth centuries kept Europe in continual fear. Many 
Sclavonian tribes were subdued by the Avars ; others fled before 
them, and forcing their way across the Danube, inundated Thrace, 
and settled in northern Greece and the peninsula of the Morea 
(196). In a subsequent period, however, when the Bulgarians, 
imder their leader, Kuvrat, recovered from their lethargy, and 
defeated the Avars in the east, and the inhuman cruelty of 
the latter brought the Bohemians in their despair to throw 
off the yoke, then the Avaric power began to sink. In order 
to secure themselves against the Franks, they had transformed 
tiie finest provinces of southern Germany to a desert, where 
dense forests arose, which separated Bavaria from Avaria. 
The more to secure their position on the Danube, they sup- 
ported the rebellious Duke Thassilon, of Bavaria, against Char- 
lemagne ; but the Frankish armies invaded their country in 
791, and after several destructive campaigns. Prince Pepin 
snbdued all western Avaria as far as the river Eaab and the 
Danube, and forced the defeated Tartars to become Christians. 
Several times they rose in rebellion, but in 803 the heavy 
sword of Charlemagne smote them with such effect, that the 
Avaric nation vanishes from history, and only the eastern 
tribes found refuge on Mount Caucasus, where they still, to 
this day, form a warlike race under the name of A wars or 
Uars, and their Khan is the most powerful among the Les- 
gian chieftains. 

The Avars, being nomades, had no cities, but strongly for- 
tified camps. Their capital was the Bingus, or fortified cir- 
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cuUr camp at Buda-Pesth in Pannonia, where the Franka 
made an immenae booty of the plundered treamires of bo many 
van(|uiMhod nations. The Avars were the moat talented and 
ingenious of the eastern tribes ; thej were tall, handsome, and 
excellent archers. They fought in complete armor; their 
steeds were barbed with chain mail, and the equipment of the 
Avar horaem^i waa adopted by the Byiantine Greeks, aa wtfe 
their long lances, with colored flaga. They learned from the 
Greeks to conduct regular sieges, to throw bridges ; bat th^ 
showed such savage cruelty against their vanquished subjeota, 
that their name, (J&ri in the Russian, got the signifioation of 
" horrible monster,'^ as the Bougre (Bulgar), in French, and the 
Hum (Hun), in German. The Avars were a brave and war- 
like people, but faithless, perfidious, and avaricious. From 
wild nomades, they became cunning tradesman, who with their 
earavans, carried the oriental and Grecian wares and oofltly 
manufactures to the markets of Germany, where they made 
plenty of money, which they hoarded within the wooden walls 
of the Ringus, on the Danube, and it was then a common say- 
ing among the Franks, that before the conquest of Avaria the 
Franks had been a poor people, but that afterwards, tiie pre- 
cious metals found there had made them more wealthy than 
any other nation in Europe. 

150. Germany was thus divided between the F)ranks and 
the Avars. Among the independent Saxons, the Scandina- 
vians, the Finns, and Northern Sclavonians, no remarkable 
changes took place during that period. 

^ III. Southern Europe. 

151. Spanish Peninsula. — The only change which here 
attracts our attention is the extinction of the Suevian king* 
dom in 585, and the progressive amalgamation of the different 
races which already began to speak the Spanish language, a 
mixture of Latin and Gothic. The only troubles there were 
caused by the ambition of the princes tosneceed to the throne, 
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ttftd the UTOgsnt bearing of the prelates, who, during the le- 
thargic sloth of the Yisigothic kings and nobility had made 
the ecclesiastic influence paramount in the realm. 

152. Kingdom of the Lombards. — The Ostrogothic em- 
pire was destroyed by Belisarius and Narses, in the middle of 
the 6th century. In 568, Alboin crossed the Alps, with an im- 
mense army of Longobards, Saxons, and other German aux- 
Siaries. He occupied Northern Italy, which henceforth took 
the name of Lombardy, and his successors extended their 
sway through the interior as far as Beneventum in the south. 
Tet the Lombards were unable to conquer the coast, where the 
well^rtified cities were supported by the fleets from Constan- 
tinople, and thus their kingdom remained without consolida- 
tion, and exposed to attacks on every side except the nortL 
The Lombard kingdom was divided into six larger provinces, 
eontaining thirty-six dticatus (duchies), which were governed 
by dukes, who, in the course of time succeeded in becoming 
almost entirely independent. 

I. Austria (now the Venetian territory) with the larger 
Dnohies of Tridkntum (Trident), Forum Julu (Friuli), and 
Yenetia or Austria Begni, which again comprised a number 
of smaller duchies, Ta7'visium (Treviso), Vincentia (Vicenza), 
Patavium (Padua), &c. 

II. Neustria (now Piedmont and Milan), was separated 
from Austria by the Mincius (Mincio), and the Locus Bena- 
cus (Lago di Garda), with the duchies of Ehor^a (Ivrea), 
Taurinum (Turin), and Neustria Regnij in which was the cap- 
ital of the kingdom, Papia, or TicmuM (now Pavia), on the 
TicintM, Smaller duchies were those of Bergomum (Bergamo), 
Brixia (Brescia), Medialanum (Milan), and Insula SL JulU^ 
on the small lake of Orta. 

III. JEmilia, south of the Padus (Po), comprised the 
small duchies Placentia (Piacenza), Parma, Regium (Reggio), 
and Mutina (Modena). 

lY. TusoiA (Toscana), divided into, 1, Tuscu Beoni, 
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wHh the dnehies iMca (Lnoea), Fiareniia (Florence), iiid 
Ciusium ((Miiu»<>) ; aiifl *2, Tu!«cia Lanoobardoeum with the 
diK'hy of (.* antrum. Separated from these territories^ were 
fur a length of time the southern conqaests of the king- 
dom. 

y. The duchy of Spoletum (Spoleto), with the eitjof 
Beate. 

VI. The duchy of Benevetfum, with the ga U aUaie s ^ 
or jurifidictions of Capua^ Bovianumy TeaUy and smaller 
territories. Pavia had made a most obstinate resbtance dur- 
ing a siege of three years. Alboin made it the capital of the 
kingdom. Milan had arisen from its ashes, and was again 
one of the most populous and important cities. Verona, the 
strong fortress on the Adige, where Albofn was assassinated 
by his revengeful wife Bosamund. Monza, near Milan, with 
the celebrated cathedral and monastery of Queen TeudeUnda, 
where the kings were inaugurated with the iron crown of Lom- 
hardy. King Botharis gave in 644, the Lombard code. All 
Lombards were nobles, Arimanni, or warriors; under the 
dukes stood the judges, or Gastaldi ; free Lombards were 
empanelled as jur^-nien, to judge their er|uals ; capital punish- 
ment was inflicted only for treachery, conspiracy, and cowardice. 
Judicial duels, and ordeals by fire and water were permitted. 
Woman enjoyed the highest honor, protection,^' nay, even ohi- 
yalrous adoration. The king was only the leader of the feu- 

^ See the laws of king Rotbarifl : elopement with a Lombard bride 
witliout th» conieut of the bridegroom, was punished with ISOO 9olidit 
or ){uld pif^ces (Roth, Legg. 191), while the murder of a Lombard ariffuui or 
n(»l>ks could be atoned with only 900 solidi ; nay, the taking a single Idea 
of a Ix>mbard Tirgin without lier permission, was punished with 900 
solidi as compensation to the injured fair one, while a worse harm done 
to her liotnan maid-sorvaut, was atoned with only thres solidi, and the 
brt'aking into her fathoi'*s houne by open robbery, with 80 solidi {Rotk, 
Lft/g.t 14, 16, 2(), 81, 32). Tlie Lombards, like the Danes^ compensated 
every injury on man or beoHt, whether premeditated or accidental, with 
ready money. (See the highly interesting details in Professor Leo's G^ 
HhiehU der IUd\eni9ehen Staatm, Hamburgh 1889, toL L, p. 114 et leq. 
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dal army ; the asseinbly of dukes decided all political ques- 
tions. The native Romans were treated with unheard of cm* 
dty ; yet the Lombards did not take themselves the landed 
property ; they exacted one-third part of the revenue. The 
tributes and taxes of the cities were heavy, but the citisens 
personally free. The Lombards, as Arian heretics, clad in 
skins, had terrified the Romans; yet the natural chivalrous 
character of the old Northmen soon took a polish and elegance 
superior to that of the Ooths and Franks. The Lombards 
were excellent horsemen; they established studs of an im- 
proved race of war-steeds, on the meadows of the Yenetian 
coast; they introduced the buffalo from Lidia, and carried 
to perfection the art of falconry. Yet they never succeeded 
in conquering Rome, and the hostility with the Popes and the 
maritime cities, contributed to rouse the patriotism of the Ita- 
lians, and to promote the development of the Italian republics 
of later times. 

153. The Byzantine or Eastern Roman Ebcpire. — The 
conquest of Italy by the Lombards, deprived the Eastern Em- 
pire of some of the acquisitions which it had made in Italy dur- 
ing the reign of Justinian I. ; yet it still possessed the follow- 
ing provinces, toward the close of the 6th century. 

1. The Exarchate, which had its name from its governor, 
the JExarch (t^o^jfoff), whom the Greek emperor sent over 
to administer the imperial possessions of Italy. He resided 
in Ravenna (42), and had a Greek fleet and troops at his dis- 
posal for the defence of the province. The exarchate consisted 
of Padua, Adria, Ferrara, Commacchio, Bologna, Imola, Fa- 
enza, Forli, Cesena, and the maritime province called Penta- 
polis, because it consisted of the five cities of Rimini, Pesaro, 
Fano, Sinigaglia, and Ancona. Yenioe, situated at four miles 
distance from the mainland in her lagoons, began already to 
rise in power and wealth, and though governed almost inde- 
pendently by her military tribunes, was still considered as a 
dependence of the Greek Empire. 

2. The province of the Cottian Alps (51), embraced at 

6» 
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this period tbe whole range of the Maritime Alps and of 
the Apenninee, on the fertile coast of Liovru, with the city 
of Janua (Genoa), which had already become a thriving com- 
mercial port. 

3. The DucRT or Romc, extending horn Pemgi* on the 
north, to Gaeta on the south, was governed by a military dnke, 
though both the Bishop (Pope) of the Roman See, and the se- 
nate of ancient noble families exercised a great influence, and 
often opposed the despotic measures of the distant and weak 
Bysantine Government. 

4. The Dichy of Naples was divided into two parts, by in- 
tervening Lombard territories. On the north, the beautiful 
city of Neapolis (Naples), with Sorrento, Putboli (Ponuoli), 
and the thriving commercial town of Amalfi, on theSalemitan 
gulf, and on the south, Calabria, with the strongly forti- 
fied and important city of Tarentum (Taranto). Sicily, with 
its capital, Syracuse, Sardinia, Corsica, and the Bai.eaeio 
islands, belonged likewise to the Eastern Empire. 
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CHAPTER V. 
EUROPE. 

WSSTERK AND CENTRAL ASIA AND NORTHERN AFRICA; 
THEIB POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY DURING THE REIGNS 
OF CHARLEMAGNE (A D. 768-814), AND OF HAROUN 
AR RASCHID, THE ABBASIDE CALIPH OF BAGDAD (A, 
D. 786-809> 

L EMPIRE OF. CHARLEMAGNR 

^ I. Extent of the Dominions op the Franks on the 
Death of Pepin-le-Bref, a. d. 768. 

154. General Remarks. — Great changes have taken place 
in the Prankish empire since the union of the three kingdoms 
of Neustria, Austrasia, and Burgundy, first under Chlotaire II. 
in 613, and then a second time under king Dagobert in 628. 
The successors of the latter, the idle orfaineans kings of the 
Merovingian race, had given place, in 752, to Pepin-le-Bref, 
the founder of the second dynasty — the Carlovingians. The 
main causes of the downfall of the royal authority in France 
were the impolitic and detrimental divisions of the empire among 
the royal princes, the feuds and disorders which they occasion- 
ed, and the growing influence of the able and active mayors of 
the palcux (118). By the new division of the states, on the 
death of Dagobert in 638, among his sons, every one of the 
petty kingdoms obtained its own Mayor D^mus, which increas- 
ed the confusion ; nay, the relations between these military 
ohiefe became the more hostile, the more the different nation- 
alities of Gennan Franks or Austrasians (Eastlanders), Roman 
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Franks or Ncustrians (Westlandera), and Chllo-Romans^ or 
Aquitanians, developed themselyes in language, character, and 
manners. In 687 it came to a civil war between the Neustrians and 
AuMtnutians and their warlike mayors. Pepin of Heristal and his 
AuHtrasians, gained the bloody battle at Testri against the Nen- 
HtrianS) in consetjuence of which he was chosen to rule over all 
tlio kingdomfl as Duke and Prince of the Franks, and established 
the permanent scat of the executive power at Aix la Ghapelle in 
Au8tra.«(ia. The son of Pepin, Charles Martel (the Hammer), 
consolidated Htill more the new hereditary power of the Mayor 
Domus by his victories over the Saxons, Frisians, and Arabs 
from Spain ) at Tours in 732; and so great was the influence 
of Pepinlc Bref, the son of Charles Martel, that, wiUi the 
sanction of clergy and nobility, and the assistance of the Pope 
of Rome, he could put the last miserable Merovingian king 
into a convent, and mount the throne of Austrasia and Neustria 
in 752. Aquitaine, Saxony, and Bavaria, which had recoyered 
their independence during the troubles, are invaded by Pepin 
and partly reduced to obedience, when he divides his states be- 
tween his two sons, Carloman and Charles, before his death in 
768. 

155. Limits. — The Frankish state was bounded on the 
north and northwest by the Channel and the Atlantic ; on the 
south by the Loire, the mountain chain of the Cevennes and the 
Gulf of Lions on the Mediterranean/* On the side of Italy the 
Franks had extended their empire to the highest range of the 
Alps, in which two important passes were situated, which are 
often mentioned in the chronicles of those times : " The 
Franks* Narrows*'* — Clusa Francarum — now the passage of 
the little Saint Bernard, which opens upon the valley of Aosta 
— Viillis Augustana — and the other defile, more south, called 
the Segusian Valley — Vallis Segusiana or Vailis Sensana — 
is the defile of Susa on Mount Cenis, which King Desideriua 

** During the middle ag«^8 it wan styled the sea, or gulf of the Lion, 
beoause, from the frequency of tempesU, it was formidable to marinera. 
To write gulf of Lyons is incorrect 
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had foriiited in Tain, in 774, against Charlemagne, who boldly 
erossing over by the steeper mountain paths, took the Lombard 
camp in the flank and defeated them totally in the plain of Pavia. 
Beyond the Rhine the Frankish territory extended eastward 
to the river Saale, where it bordered on the Saxons, Sorabians, 
and Boltoians, and ran south to the Danube and along the 
Anisus (Ens) to the Alps, thus comprising Bavaria, which, how- 
ever, was more tributary than subdued. On the northeast, 
the coontries beyond the Rhine, and north of the Thuringian 
mountains, Saxony, and the coast-lands of the Frisians, though 
often invaded by the Franks, were still independent. 

156. Division made by Pepin between his Sons. — Carlo- 
man, the elder, got Neustria, Burgundy, with^ Septimania, 
Provence,' Alsace, and Alemannia, that is, western and southern 
France. Charles, the younger son, received Austrasia with 
Thnringia, Souabia, Bavaria, and those portions of western 
Saxony and Frisia which were considered as belonging to the 
empire. Aquitania, then almost independent,** was divided 
in equal parts between both brothers. From this somewhat 
tmsatisfactory account of Eginhard, we discover, however, 
the insecurity of the frontiers, and the loose connection of the 
states among themselves.** What a work was there on hand for 
such a genius as Charlemagne ! 

I. Kingdom of Neustria. 

157. I. Neustria Proper, between the Atlantic, the 
Channel, the Mosa, and the Loire, extended southeast to Bur- 
gundy ; and being the earliest conquest of the Frankish nation, 
it was thickly settled by them and the centre of their power. 
Yet the western peninsula, Britannia (Bretagne) — Brittany — 
called likewise Armorica (70), and Cornu Gallice, answering 
to the similar name Cornouailles (Cornwall), of the opposite 

** Aquitania was in a state of insurrection, and Charlemagne began 
his reign with its complete reduction. 
^ In his life of Charlemagne. 
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coafft in the British island, was inhabited by the pore old 
Celtic race, as different from the Roman inhabitants of G«al| 
as from their conquerors the Franks. The Britons had, m- 
til the death of Pepin-the-Short, preserved their mannen, 
language, particular laws, and native princes; and the 
French chroniclers of the times distinctly record thi^ it was 
Charlemagne who first earned the Frankish arms into thai 
country. Some of the frontier towns, howeyer, such as Nax- 
NETEs (Xantcs), on the Loire, Redones (Rennes), and Albtux 
(Saint Male), had already been occupied by the Merovin^^ 
kings, and later by Pepin. 

II. BuRGrNDiA (Bourgogne, Burgundy), on the southeast 
of Neustria, between the Loire, the Gevennes, and the Alps, 
and bordering south on Provence, was at this period the most 
flourishing portion of the empire, both on account of the in- 
dustry and activity of the inhabitants, and because the devastatr 
ing incursions of the Arabs from Spain had hardly touched its 
frontiers. 

III. Septimania, southwest of Burgundy, extended along 
tho coast of tlie Balearic sea, or Gallic gnlf — Sinus GtiiHeus — 
as tlio gulf of Lions was thou called. This beautiful province 
had never been completely reduced by the Merovingians, and 
was soon rc-conquered by the Mohammedans. It remained in 
their power until the Qothic count, Ansemandus, surrendered 
several cities — Nimes, Maguelonne, and B^ziers — ^to Pepin, 
who already had crossed the frontiers. Narbonne, rising in 
rebellion, slaughtered the Mussulman garrison and opened her 
gates to the Frankish prince. Thus encouraged, the Franks 
boldly entered tho Pyrenees, and it is related that the Saracen 
Wali of Qirona and Barcelona did homage to Pepin, although 
a mere show of obeisance could not have been a real sub- 
mission. 

158. IY.Provincia (Provence), south of Burgundy, on both 
banks of the Druentia (Durance), had been overrun by the 
Arabs, but Charles Martel defeated them there in a. d. 739, 
and the province was henceforth governed by Frankish offioenu 
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159. y. Alesatia or Alesads (Akace), northeast of Bur- 
pnidji between Monnt Yogesns and the Rhine, though in- 
teed within Anstrasia, belonged to Carloman. It was the 
bift ecmqiiest of Gloyis from the Alemannl, and was afterwards 
■B o rponited into the province of Eastern France (Franconia), 
lefmd the Rhine. 

160. YL Alemannia or Alamania^ southeast of Alsace, 
n the rij^t bank of the Rhine, embraced the southern part 
t Sonabia and Switzerland, and extended to the foot of the 
klpe. A small portion of northern Souabia seems to have 
lelonged to Austrasia ; the Franks were unable scientifically 
adjust political divisions of territory. After the de- 
Btti of their duke, Leutfried, in 748, the Alemanni were 
LepriTed of their native sovereigns, and governed by Frankish 
omts under the supervision of royal commissaries {missi 
UmUnici). 

161. YII. BojOARiA (Bavaria), on the east of Alemannia, 
rom iriiieh it was separated by the river Lichus (Lech), ex- 
ended between the Danube and the Alps, eastward to the 
inUus (Ens), where it bordered on the empire of the Avars. 
nba Bavarians, though several times defeated by Pepin, who 
lad penetrated into their country so far as the ^nus (Inn), 
neewyed still their native dukes and their national habits, 
mt they did homage to the Frankish kings, followed their 
Mimer, and paid a yearly tribute. Bavaria did not yet form 
A integral part of the empire, and is not mentioned in the 
KviBion made by Pepin between his sons. 

II. Kingdom of Austeasu. 

162. Pepin gave Austrasia to his second son, Charles. It 
ras by far smaller than Neustria, but it was nevertheless the 
ouieipal portion of the empire, and in assigning it to his 
xningest and most talented son, Pepin demonstrated the pre- 
lilection he felt for him. Austrasia was the cradle of the 
frankish nation; it was the old homestead of those brave 
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drgene (tlunoii, ohiofii), and ieutlei (warriora), who formed tb 
feudal armiofl of the Frankii ; thero, too, wan the stronghold of 
the now dynajity in iho heroditary oadtloii of Landen and A 
rxMttily on tho Mohu, iiurn)unded by tho oHtatos of the fkith* 
ful roiainerH of tho family of I^opin — and finally, it wu oa 
thlM cxpoHod frontier that all tho aHiiaults of tho Gormanio, Sdi^ 
vonian, and Tartaric nation* woro to bo opposed, sword in 
hand, if tho woHtorn oivilixation Hhould not be entirely over. 
whclniod by now inundationH of tho barbarous hordes flrom the 
eant. Oroat wan thoroforo tho ronponsibility Uiat rested on 
young king OharloH, but ho had tho hoad, heart, and hand, re- 
4uiHito for tho mighty tank which his father had imposed npott 
him. 

ThoHo romarkH are important in order to understand the 
political and Hocial chnngo of manners, ideas, and language 
which already Hoparatod tho two loading parts of tho Frankilh 
nation — tho NouHtriann and AuHtranians — at the time of 
Cluirlcmngno. All earlier French writors speak of Uiat great 
nilor nH if ho were a Kronchman, a Louis XIV., an absolute 
monarch of I^'nince, while tlie more profound modern historiann, 
(JuiKot ami Thierry, diHtinetly ])rovo i\\fxi Karl the Graai and 
bin Attsfntsiufts were genuine (Icrmans, speaking tho old Qo^ 
man mother-tongne, and Htill proHcrving the habits and man* 
nerH of tlic TndeH([ue race. Tlio Ncustrians, west of the 
Mona, on the (Contrary, had already ho far adopted the lan- 
guage and cuHtoniH of tho nativo Ilonnmn, that they appear as 
Frcuiehmen one century later, at tho battlo of Fontenay and 
tlie treaty of Verdun in H4H, whore, at the division of the Bm- 
pire, the act of allegiance of tho armies is rendered both in 
the French and the (Jernmn langtiage.*' 

l()l). VIII. AtiHTUAsiA PuuruiA — -/I w^^rr— extended on 

** Soo tho intoroMting drUllii on (-hArlonrngno^ tho anol«nt 
Friu)k«, nnd iho divi»ion of ihv ('Urlovlntciiin cinpiro, in Auguitia 
ThiorryV KoUron Aitrriliiitiuro vl^ Frniioo, Lottn^ I.-Xir.,aQdin Quiaot's 
lIii>toiiH« il(« hi (-ivilixMiioii on Kranots li<t^*t»tui XX— XXV. 
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both banks of tho Hhino from tho Mona, which ncparatod it 
from NouBtria on tho woHt, to tlio Visurgis or Wissera (Wo- 
•er), that formed tho oaBtorn frontior lino toward Tliuringia, and 
the Solavonian natiomi on tho Klbo. Tho portion of Uuh pro- 
moo, lying botwoen tho MosoUe on the wost, the Rhino and 
the Mayn on tho north, and tho lliHga (Iloohnitz), a tributary 
of the Mayn, on tho east, formed what at that time began to 
be called Franoia, Franco, and was under the Carlovingians 
eonsidored as tho oradlo of tho monarchy. It was in itself 
mibdiyidod into West Reichj or the WoHtem Kingdom, on tho 
left bank of tho Rhine, comprising Alsace, and Ost Reichj or the 
Eastern Kingdom, on the right bank of that river, the present 
Franoonia in Bavaria. All tho ancient Roman oities on the 
Rhine (71, 109) had been rebuilt, and were now flourishing; 
the hills on tho banks of tho river were covered with vineyards, 
and the numerous country-seats of tho kings and their feudal 
retainers, presented tho boisterous life and gaudy pomp of 
those barbarous times. 

164. IX. TiiURiNoiA or TVinringia (ThOringen), between 
the Weser, which separated it from Austrasia on the west, and 
tho Saalo, which on the east formed the utmost frontier of the 
ompiro, against the Horabians, and other 8cluvonian tribes. 
After the conquest of this beautiful country by tho sons of 
Clovis in 532 (120), it was considered as an integral part of 
their dominions, but during the downfall of the royal author- 
ity of tho Merovingians, and the feudal wars of the Mayores 
Domus in tho west, the Thuringians succeeded in rendering 
themsolves independent. They placed their native dukes at 
the head of the government, and bravely defeated the Franks in 
tho groat battle on the river Unstrut, Pepiu-the-Short was 
therefore obliged to turn his arms against them, and this ho 
did HO efTectually, that all Thuringia had been completely sub- 
dued and christianized at the time when Charlemagne mounted 
tho AuHtrasian throne. 

1G5. X. Saxonia, Saxony, on tho north of Austrasia and 
Thuringia. The indomitable Saxons, with thoir heavy short 
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twordfl — saxen — still preserved their independence, in spite 
of the five fatifruin^ campaigns of Pepin, until at last the Franks 
advanced on the Wencr, and imposed a yearly tribute of three 
hundred horses on the Saxons, which they took no care to pay. 
Nor did they keep their engagement to permit the Irish and 
British missionaries to prosecute their pious work of conva^ 
•ion among them ; and many were the lealous and devoted 
monks, who, in the Saxon forests, gained the crown of 
martyrdom. 

1G(>. XI. Frisia (Holland and Fricsland), on the north- 
west of Saxony, was separated from Neustria by the lower 
Rhine, and extended eastward to the Weser. The FriBiansinadft 
the most desperate efforts to preserve their independence in thdr 
low, swampy coast-lands, and Pepin of Heristal did not sue- 
ceed in subduing them entirely, during eight fatiguing cam- 
paigns, for they soon threw off the Prankish yoke agauiy and 
even the great power of Pepin-the-Short did not restrain than 
from slaughtering the pious Saint Boni&ce (Winfried), the . 
archbishop of Mayence, who, in 755, had dared with croas and 
Christian banner to enter their wilderness, in order to spread 
the light of Christianity among them. 

§ II. The Western Empire at the Death of Charle- 
magne, A. D. 814. 

167. On the premature death of Karloman in 771, the 
Neustrian Franks placed Karl on the buckler, as their K^ig 
and Herzog (79), instead of the helpless children of Karlo- 
man. Karl accepted and hailed this propitious union, as the 
beginning and cornerstone of the magnificent building he was 
going to erect. Charlemagne is the greatest reformer of the 
Middle Ages. Society was then in a ferment ; barbarism and 
civil ization were in the most violent contest with each other, 
and the latter could only gain the victory by violent means. 
Providence sends forth mighty individuals, who are destined 
to lead an entire age with giant steps forward in its develop- 
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nent, and furnishes them with vigor of intellect and strength 
of will to acoomplish their arduous task. Such is Charle- 
Bagne ; he does not follow the heaten track, and while he 
txes hia eye steadfastly on the distant glittering summit of 
tke mountain, many a flower is crushed beneath his foot. He 
ii a terrible warrior, who for forty-five years leads his unmense 
•mieB from one frontier of his empire to the other, in constant 
warfare. The Aquitanians in southwestern France, the Lom- 
bards in Italy, the Saxons on the Weser and Elbe, the Danes 
on the Eider, the Solavonians on the eastern frontiers, the 
Avars on the Danube and the Raab, and the Saracens beyond 
the Pyrenees, are either repelled or prostrated and subdued by 
dint of his sword. He succeeds in giving Europe an entirely 
different, a better regulated and organized form. At Rome 
he takes the imperial crown in a. d. 800, and thus revives a 
modem Romano-Germanic empire, that stood the storms of 
a thoosand years, until it at last perished on the battle-field of 
Ansterliti in 1805. In all his campaigns Charlemagne showed 
l^imwAlf lui able general ; his tactical movements were as ad- 
mirable as the rapidity with which he knew how to assemble and 
lead on his unwieldy masses of feudal warriors. His Jieer-ban or 
feudal militia consisted of troops from various nations, differently 
armed and equipped, but kept together by the most severe 
discipline, which could only be enforced by a mind like that 
of Charles. His leudes furnished their own arms, horses and 
provisions for three months ; to facilitate their march through 
the empire, military roads were opened under the supervision 
of the active emperor himself. His fleets protected the mouths 
of the rivers. He was obeyed and feared from the Eider to 
the Liris, from the Ebro in Spain, to the Theiss in Avaria. 
We know little in relation to the organisation of the Frankish 
armies. Cavalry is never mentioned, though we can hardly 
doubt that the greater part of his feudal vassals served on 
horseback. The age of chivalry had not yet arrived, and what 
the moderns write about the twelve peers or paladins of Charle- 
magne, of his tournaments and knightly pomp and pageantry, 
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l>iflitii|/H to firtioii iiiid roiHBiirfl. Yi^l (!tmrlt*H ilid not rflly only 
oil liih ///'/'/ htiH^ or IiIh lii'ffciiiifii lioiiml to military Mi^rviee; h« 
liiiil iiiiothi!!' Ifiiily of Hi^li'rt trooffH, v.hWmX ivara^ Hitliaar, )itiidi| 
or jfiiid hoiiHitiioliI troopHi who wtrvftd tliroiiglioiit the ctm- 
|fiiif/hH, mill uiiioiiff till! Ill w»ru dlHtrihuttifl thu royal Aefk of 
1 1 Illy. T1h7 limy tlHtrifforci Im noriHifhtrud vm i\m firiit noblei who 
iiitroiluiriMl thif KruiikJHh fHiulality into ths UihIm Moutb of the 
AlpH. lliiviiiff lliiiH ii«f<;iiritii pdufio and ohftdieiino throughout 
tint wi^Htitrii worM, lut (l(Mlii'ut(id thu la«t ton yijarH (H04-AM) 
of IiIh loh^ riii^ii (7(iM-H,14) to thn intffnml orgfmication ind 
diiviilopiiufiii of liJH ciiipini, and hum wh Inthold hirii in hl» real 
glory. It would \m iiii|ioHHiMu to givft an ai!f!Ount of the ou* 
iiiiirouH liitiifH, fortntHHiiH, (diiiri:li«tH, HchooU, hridgea, high roidt, 
ami »v»ii ruiialH, uiid olliitr iiiililio kuildingH and monument!, 
wlii<ili lin cuijimmI to \m imtrtitii in tiMity part of IiIh doniiniofii ; he 
fully ruifoffiiixiid thu dilhtriiiit natioiialitluH, FranlcH, Oeniiauji, 
lioiiilmrdri, Tiirtiirn, Hi^lavoniniiH, (JntftkH, and Aralni, who lived 
)H;u(;«iuhly uiiditr liiti protection. In hJH diidH on tho lihiue, 
tint f^litrf/y, liif/li iiolfility, mid tint iuuhm of th» fnt«in»n (leudea), 
ttMHijuhlitd in a nittiidow on tint Imnku of tho riv»r, where they 
went niui'HltiilliMl iinrordiiif/ to tlii;ir rmik urouiid th<f throne of 
the gretit Kniperor. l<'oi'ei^ii mnhiiHKudorM from every pert of 
the world wttre lliere rei^eivifd, their premiiitM griieiouHly ac- 
eeptfid, and lioH|fiitilii.y oll'erefi on a Hinile whieh had not lieen 
witneHHed HJnee the liowiifiill of the aneient Uonian empire. 
The eoniprehenHJve mind of OlmrieH enihrueed the moet ditftaut 
portion of IiIm empire ; niiy, even the minute detail of inefmie 
mid expeiiHe on the fiirniu of hiu imperial domuimi. IIIh laijii- 
lu/tiriu or Iuwh were dimeuHHed in the dietM, and imperial offi* 
eerH were hurried ofl' in all direittioiiH to MUperintend their 
exeeution. 'J*he ailniiniHtriitioii of the empire wua tiimplo in the 
extreme, iind liiiNed oil eiirijer Kritiikihii inhtitiitiime. OharleM 
f'l'.uvfA iiiid hiiti^l the proud l)ukeri of A(|iiiimiiii, lluvuria, and 
Loiiilmrdy ; lie dJHHolved nil tint dinJiieH, tiholiHlied their titlen, 
and divided the whole empire into luninrinty" -jfti^i m ffraJuH- 
gatmn — ui the cjommand of whieh atood a count or graf, 
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uniting the funotions of judge and military commander. The 
graf enjoyed his fief only for his lifetime ;^^ his sons had no here- 
ditary rights; their election depended on the choice of the 
monarch. Yet in order to keep the most vigilant control over 
the eounts and their jurisdiction in the counties, Charles em- 
ployed his important and faithful envoys, or missi dominidy 
who were chosen from among the most experienced and virtuous 
prelates and laymen ; they were in continual movement from 
one. province to another, and woe to the negligent official; 
for Charles himself, like the lightning from the clouds, would 
inunedately appear and his look was then withering. The ca- 
pitulars of Charlemagne (still extant) are 300, and the whole 
coUeotion of those of his successors more than 3000 — all curi- 
OQsly illustrating the simple and rude manners of the ninth 
eentnry. 

168. Extent of the Frontiers. — Such was the state 
of the Carlovingian empire. The fifty years which separate 
the death of Charlemagne from that of Pepin-le-Bref, had con- 
siderably extended the dominion of the Franks. The new Ro- 
man empire of Charlemagne had almost as vast an extent as 
the ancient, with the exception, however, of Spain, Africa, and 
the island of Britain ; but it embraced many lands in central 
Germany, which furnished him with stouter warriors than the 
more civilised Eoman provinces. If within the bounds of 
the empire we reckon the tributary nations who were not directly 
subjected to his Frankish government, the empire had on the 
west, the Atlantic ; on the south, the lower Ebro in Spain and the 
Mediterranean. On the coast of Italy it extended to the environs 
of Oaeta, an important city belonging to the Byzantine empire ; 
and then to the Liris (now Garigliano), which separated it from 
the Duchy of Beneventum. The powerful chief of the latter 
ruled in the greater part of lower Italy, and recognized the su- 
premacy of Charles, without being his subject. The posses- 
sions of Charles embraced besides, all tbe coast of the Adriatic, 

*'Th« Count WM called Pfalx Grat or Count Palatine, when he re- 
sided ia any of the many royal tnaniioni or eastlet ealled Pfals. 
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from the mouth of the river Aternus (Pescara), in eastern 
Italy, around the gulf of Venice, as far as Rkausium (nowlft* 
gusu), or even beyond that; which, however, together with 
Jadera (now Zara on the island), Tragarium (now Traa), 
Aspalathos (Spalatro), and some other smaller ports, belonged 
to the Byzantine Greeks ( 1 39). On the east, the frontiers of the 
empire ran along the Dalmatian mountains to the river Boent, 
a tributary of the Save, and followed that river to its jimetion 
with the Danube and the Theiss ; along this latter river the 
border ascended the Carpathian ridge, crossed westward to 
Bohemia, and along the course of the Oder— or as Eginhard 
says, in his life of Charlemagne, along the Vistula it toadied 
the Baltic, the Eider, and the German Ocean. This immense 
extent of compact territory had 300 leagues or 900 miles in 
length from north to south, and 420 leagues in breadth from 
west to east. 

169. We have given the utmost extent of the Garlovingiatn 
empire as far as the sword of Charlemagne did reach ; and in 
the map this border is indicated by the light green line, leaving, 
however, the national color to the tributary nations who did not 
directly come within the Frankish administration. The subject 
provinces of the empire, in which the imperial administration had 
been thoroughly established, wc have colored with a deeper 
green, to distinguish it from that of the merely tributary 
countries of the Sclavonic and Tartaric tribes on the eastern 
frontiers. 

A. — Provinces op the Empire. 

1 70. Different Divisions. — The great fundamental 
change undertaken by Charlemagne, was the dissolution of the 
duchies and the subdivision of the ancient provinces into the 
above-mentioned pagi — counties — gheves or gauen^ which again 
were subdivided into centena (hundreds), marken (communes), 
and manses (manors), all with their corresponding officials and 
their military service — heerban. This division of the pagi. 
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wUoh extended throughout Germany and France, is of the 
highest importance, because it was the Gmtgrafen or judicial 
oounts, who, during the subsequent period of the dissolution 
of the Empire, by obtaining the hereditary rights of their fiefs, 
and joining these to their allodia or proper estates, con- ^ 
•tituted that feudal nobility which, in the tenth century, 
hroke up the institution of the pagi — gauverfassung — and 
formed their baronial territories on its ruins.^' Charle- 
magne never intrusted an ordinary official with more than one 
eonnty ; an exception was made however with regard to the bor- 
der Counts, who were called Duces limitis, and sometimes poB- 
leased extended powers. In oases of sudden insurrection, 
Dukes were nominated to quell the rebellion. The Bishops be- 
gan likewise to obtain worldly influence by being placed as civil 
offioials side by side with the military Counts, or as Missi 
Datninici above them ; yet they did not yet appear armed in 
the field until the downfall of the Empire.^' It was by this 
minute organization of his gigantic empire, that Charlemagne 
WM enabled to investigate the real wants of his subjects, or the 
negleot or incapacity of his counts. Temporary and change- 
able divisions were those of the legations — legatioties — and the 
imperial messages — missatica. The Church was likewise 
divided into archbishoprics (provinces), bishoprics (dioceses), 
archdeaconries, &c., &c. ; these only are known with accuracy ; 
the pagi wo know only in general from the capitularia. 

171. AusTRABiA still retained its ancient frontiers, 
which were rendered secure by border counties on the Elbe 
and Danube. It had become a flourishing country under 
Charlemagne, with rich and thriving cities. Westward of 

'* Some regions in Germany still retain the names of tlie aneient 
Ott^i^n ; for instdnco, Breisgau on tho Rhine, Aargau in Switzerlaml, and 
othors. Bee the beautiful ninpa No. 12, IS, 16, 10 in tlie great collec- 
tion of llistoncal Majtshy Clmrloa S{)runcr. Gotha, 1880-62. 

** tiee the 4th Capitulor of Charlemagne, a. d. 800, chap. 4th : Epis- 
copi oum oomitibus utent, et Oomites cum episoopia, ut uterque pleuit^r 
■uiuuministarium peragere possit 
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tho Rhino was situated Aquisoranum — Aqua Grants 
(Achcn or Aix-la-Chapcllo)^ built during the reign of the En* 
poror Hadrian by a lloiuun governor called Granus, who gaie 
his name to the hot springH and tho city. Gharlemigne 
umkiug it his favorite rosidenoe, erected thiere the Cathednl 
of Saint Mary^ in which ho was buried. His palace jomed 
tlie church by a wooden gallery; many publio boildugs 
with marbles and sculptures from Italy, adorned the dty. 
Mhttis (Metx), southeast of Aix, on the *Moselle, was the fo^ 
mer capital of Austrasia, which now saw its splendor darkened 
by the new favorite. Duilia (Doren), on the Rhine, wu often 
the general place of reudcsvous for the feudal armies of the 
Franks during the Saxon wars. Landbn, the anoestral eastle 
of the Carlovingians, west of the Mosa. Heristal (Herstal), 
on that river, the estate and residence of the elder Pepin, who 
there had built a strong fortress, where his suoeessors often re- 
sided. Treves (Tueviri), rebuilt and flourishing. Maoon- 
TiA (Mayenoe), opposite to the junction of the Mayn with the 
Rhino, across which Charlemagne threw a wooden bridge on 
stone pillars. Saint Boniface, the Archbishop of Mayenee, left 
his SCO to find martyrdom among the savage Frisians (166). 
Inoeliieim, on the Rhino, surrounded by a splendid scenery of 
mount and dale, was likewise a favorite residence of Charle- 
magne, where he built a noble palace and called together the 
yearly diets of his states ; there, too, in 788, Thassilon, the 
duke of Bavaria, was condemned as a faithless vassal to lose 
his duchy, and expiate his treachery in tlie gloomy exile of the 
convent. Tueodonis Villa (Thionvillo), on the Moselle, where 
Charlemagne, in 806, divided his states between his sons. 
Worm ATI A (Worms), another favorite place of the Emperor, 
where he had a fine palace, and held frequently his Mayfield 
assemblies. 

172. Interesting cities, on the east of the Rhine, were 
Franconofurt (Frankfort), on the Mayn, Wurtzruro, on 
the same river, where Charlemagne began the canal, which 
was intended to unite the Rhine with the DanubOi by di- 
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reeling the course of the Regnitz into the Altmuhl, 
which discharges itself into the Danube. Yet the difficulties 
of catting through the intervening morasses, and the renewal 
of ihe Saxon war, forced the enterprising monarch to abandon 
this useful work. 

173. Frisia, whose inhabitants, stubborn as they were, 
yielded like the Saxons to the civilizing sword of the Emperor, 
and made as rapid progress as they. The demolition of the new 
Imilt Christian church at Derventer on the Yssel, in 772, was the 
■ignal for the bloody war of Charlemagne against the Saxons. 

Saxonia (Saxony) had been christianized and subdued, 
after a terribly protracted struggle of thirty- three years (771- 
804). It had lost great part of its population, been devas- 
tated and plundered ; but it rose by the energy of its people, 
and the beneficial influence of Christianity and civilization, to 
leoome the strongest and best organized state of Germany. The 
Saxons, at the time of the war with Charlemagne, were divided 
into three great tribes, the Westphali ( Westphalians), on the 
west, between the Amisia (Ems), and the Visurgis (We- 
ser) ; Ostphali (or Ostphalians), between the Weser and the 
Blbe, and the Angarii (or Angarians), in the southwest. 
North of the Elbe, toward the frontiers of Denmark, on the 
Eidora (Eyder), lived the Norlendi (or Nordalbingians), 
in Wooden Saxony, Holzatia (Holstein). Celebrated places 
were— 

174. BocHOLT (Buchholz), on the junction of the Luppe 
and the Bhine, where the Saxons suflered a defeat in 779. 
SiGiBURO, a strong fortress which Charlemagne held garrisoned. 
Badenfeld, where the brave Wittikind was defeated by the 
Franks. Eresburg (Stadtbergen), north of Badenfeld, the 
first fortress Charlemagne took and garrisoned, to keep the 
Saxons in subjection. There stood on a precipitous height, the 
celebrated Irminseuley or Irmin's pillar, an object regarded 
with the most sacred veneration by the Saxons, but of which 
we do not precisely know whether it was an image of a god, or 
perhaps a monument of Arminius (Herman), the conqueror of 
the Bomans, thus revered with divine honors. 
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Paderborn, north of Eresburg, in the heart of SaZ' 
ony, became its most important city, where Charlemagne 
often resided. lie held there his diet, in 777; receiyed 
the homage of the Saxons, and a visit from Pope Leo 
III. Near thiH city, at the head source of the Luppis (Lippe), 
called Lippospring, the Saxons suffered a tremendous defeat in 
776, and there Charles opened his Mayfield assembly, in 782, 
and in 804. Mount Suntel (Sauenthal), more east, where 
the generals of Charles were routed by the Saxons in 782. At 
Ohbheim, on the north, the Saxons were baptised in the river 
Weser, by thounands, after their submission. Bbemon (Bremen), 
on the same river, and Hamaburq (Hamburg), on the Elbe, 
were originally fortresses built by Charles for the protection 
of the coasts,^ which soon became flourishing oommeroial cities. 

175. Alsatia (Alsace), southeast of Austrasia. Argen- 
tina CiviTAS, {Argentaratum)y Strateburgum, Strasburg, on 
the Ehine, at the union of the roads from France to (Germany, 
was the most important town of the province. 

1 76. Alemannia (now Baden, WOrtemberg and Switzerland), 
southeast of Alsace. Constantia (Constance), on the Venetus 
LacuSy or Bodoma Sea, likewise called Lake of Constance. 
Santi Galli Monasterium, a magnificent convent, built by 
St. Gallus. Curia (Chur), on the upper Rhine, in the high Alps. 

177. BoioARiA (Bavaria), cast of Alemannia. Its duke, 
Thassilon, had, in spite of the homage paid to Pepin and 
Charles, sought the alliance of the Avars, and fomented an 
insurrection among the Lombards of Italy. He was therefore 
condemned at the diet of Ingelheim, in 788, had his hair cut 
off, and was exiled to the monastery of Fulda. Bavaria was 
then reduced to a province, and governed by Prankish counts. 
Batisbona (Regensburg), the capital on the Danube, where 
Charlemagne called together the diet in 792 for the organiza- 
tion of the province. Salisburgum (Salzburg), whore Charles 
gave a magnificent reception to the Greek ambassadors, sent 
by the Emperor Nicephorus, to settle the frontiers between the 
two empires. 
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178. Carentantjm, Carintliia (K&mthen), one of the newly 
conquered territories, where Charles settled the surviving 
tribes of the vanquished Avars, in 803. Yillach, the oldest 
town of that territory. 

179. AvARiA (or Hunnia), on the northeast of Carinthia, 
the vast country between the Ens, skirting the Danube, through 
the present Austria and Hungaria, to the Theiss, which at 
that time was the seat of the still powerful nation of the Ava- 
res (by Eginhard called Huns). Charlemagne penetrated 
with his army into Avaria, in 791, as far as the Ens, and de« 
feated the barbarians in several battles. His son Pepin con- 
tinaed the war, and driving them in 796 across the Theiss, de- 
stroyed the camp and capital of their Chagan^ or king — the 
BiNGUS, or fortified circle near Buda, on the Danube, where 
the Franks made an immense booty. Part of the vanquished 
Ayars were forced to adopt Christianity, and settled in Carin- 
thia i the mass of the nation, however, fled back toward the 
Boxine, where they suffered still worse from their enemies, the 
Bulgarians, and disappeared altogether. Charles then brought 
German settlers into the conquered territory, and formed the 
Marca Orientalis — Ostrichi — (Austrian frontier county), a 
name it preserves to the present day. 

180. Neustria, shut in by the ocean, the Mosa, and the 
Loire, could only extend herself toward Brittany, which had 
made a violent effort during the reign of Charlemagne, to re- 
cover its independence. The Bretons were again put down by 
the sword in 786 ; many castles were taken by the Franks, but 
the country still remained so unsettled, that Charlemagne saw 
himself obliged to erect a Marca AndegavensiSj whose mar- 
grave scoured the country at the head of his horse, and held 
Prankish garrisons in Namnete, Redanes, and Andegavi. 

181. Interesting Cities. — Paris, on the Sequana, had 
lost the distfcetion as capital, which it enjoyed under the reign of 
the Merovingians, but figured still as the metropolis of Neus- 
tria. The city had grown like the monarchy. She was no 
longer inclosed, like the ancient Lutetia, within the narrow 
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boandary of the inland of Xlttre Dtitne (Oar Lady), in the 
river Seine : nhe extended already along the right bank, and 
wa? fortified with walls^, towen», and moats. Pons Major led 
from the ii^land to the city, on the right bank ; Pons Minor to 
the extensive puburbs on the left. Here wer« the palaces of 
Julian the Apostate and Clovis, the ancient cathcdnds of Saint 
Medericus, and of Santa Gcnovcva, with nameroos monasteries 
and convents in the gardens around. Paris and its enriroDS 
formed the Pagus Parisiacus, with its own jorisdictioiL 
Pepin the Short had died there, and was buried in Saint Denis, 
a splendid abbey, built by the Merovingians, over the tomb of 
the Gallic Apostle. Sitiiiu (now Saint Omer), with a cele- 
brated monastery, in which the last Merovingian king died. 
BoNONiA (Boulogne), on the coast, had arsenals for the arma- 
ment of the coast fortresses, which Charlemagne had boilt to 
protect the country from the piratic expeditions of the North- 
men. It was likewise the station for one of his fleets. An- 
other squadron was placed at Ganda (Gand), on the junction 
of the Sca/dts (Scheldt), with the Ligeris (Lys). SoissoNS 
still preserved its rank as the ancient capital; it was there 
that Carlonian was crowned, while his brother Charles chose 
LArDUNi'M (Laon), in Austrasia, for his ceremony. Thrones 
(Tours), on the Loire, was still the resort of thousands of pil- 
grims, who tiironged to the shrine of Saint Martin. Among 
the royal residences we mention Verberia, Vc7'beriacufn{YeT' 
berie), northwest of Paris, where Pepin held a celebrated diet 
the first year of his reign, and Charlemagne built a splendid 
palace. Cartsiacus ( Quicrzy)^ northeast of the former, on 
the Isara (Oise), where Charles often resided, and Attini- 
a(%*m ( Attigny), southeast of the former on the Axotui (Aisne), 
where the brave and unhappy Wittikind, the most distinguished 
of the Saxon leaders, did homage to Charlemagne in 785, and 
wuH baptized in the river. 

\^± BuRGUNDiA (Bourgognc), embraced at that time all 
ancient Helvetia (Switzerland). Charlemagne divided Bur- 
gundy between his sons. Lyon and Geneva were the largest 
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cities. The latter place, on the Lake Leman, was the rendei- 
Yons of the feudal armies of Charlemagne, in the campaign 
against Lombardy, in 772. 

183. Aquitania (Aquitaine), reached across the Pyrenees 
to the banks of the Iberus (Ebro). The Aquitanians hated 
the Franks, and were always ready, under their own dukes, 
to take up arms against them. Duke Hunold was vanquished 
by Charlemagne in 769, and Aquitania, having become erected 
into a kingdom, was given to his youngest son, Louis. It con- 
tained fifteen counties, the provinces of Vasconia (Gascogne), 
Septimania, the Spanish Marches, Corsica, and the Balearic 
Islands. Tolosa (Toulouse), was the capital. Burdioala 
(Bordeaux), Franciacum (Fronsac), on the Dordonia (Dor- 
dogne), a strong fortress built by Charles in 770, to check the 
Aquitanians. 

184. Yasconia, at the foot of the Pyrenees, south of 
Aquitania, did homage to Charles, but its perfidious duke. 
Lupus, taking advantage of the difficult retreat of Charles 
through the deep valleys of the Pyrenees, joined with his 
mountaineers the Saracenic enemy, and cut to pieces the rear- 
guard of the Franks. But Charlemagne, having captured the 
duke, punished his treachery with the gallows, confiscated his 
duchy, and assigned to King Louis the mountain region of Bi- 
gorre, B^am, and lower Navarre, while the rest of the district 
was placed under the imperial government of the Frankish 
counts. RosciDA "'IFallis, Roncevalles, Roncevaux (the Briar- 
Yalley), on the upper Iratij a tributary of the Aragon, is the cele- 
brated valley where Charlemagne, in 778, after his brilliant 
campaign on the Ebro, and the conquest of C^sar- Augusta 
(Zaragoza), suffered the terrible defeat in which Roland, the 
border-count of Bretagne, perished with the Frankish rear- 
guard, and all the Saracenic spoils were lost. The battle was 
fought in the defile of the highest Pyrenees, still called Fuer- 
ta de Val CarloSy in commemoration of the only disaster 
that checked the victorious career of Charles. From the plain 
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IniIow, (yhftrlcM wan mi nyo-mUiittm to the diMiniciion of bb 
iiruvf! rotiiiifitiiotm, without iNiitiK uh\n to bring thum r<ili«r" 

M A II r A 1 1 1 Mf A .N f r A or (Jolh iff. ( Uii) H|mtiiiih Ji«>r<l45r)i orm* 
iifiit4?(| of Hc|ftttiifiiiiA (l'^4) Aiid tbo Comitatui Jhitcinona^ 
tlin (ioiiiity of lUrcnlotiA, wlioHft MoutliDm frontier wm tho rirer 
Kbro. ZAra^ojui and u|i|H)r Aragon w»ro 0o<m reo^mqitortd bj 
tbi« ArnbN, and th« wibl inhabitanta of tko Pyrenooa wcro onn- 
tiniially wavitring in thoir alliance with the Franka or tba 
MoNlfniin. Ha it ci noma ( JiarcNdona) waa boaiitgiKl and taluo 
by Kin^ Loiiiii of A<)uitaino in HOI, and booatno kmioefbrtli 
tbi) (!a|iitiil of tlio Hi>aniitb border. AMi'tmua and 'tAKHMMnh 
on tbo MiMJitorramiuii -Toictoha, a atrmig eity on tbo Kbro, 
waa takon by (/biirbunaKtin in Hll, but foil aoon iiaek Agftin 
inif» tbo (H)wor of tbo Moftloniin. VkuruMnA (Panipbrna), 
north woMt, oil tbo Arf^a^ wiiH tho (;a|)ital of tbo diatrict Mairca 
VannmenHiMf which waa bmt in H24, after a aeeond defeat of 
tbo Franka by tbo Mobaniniodana, in the defile (if UoneoraUef. 
II|Hiti tbo wholo, tho oonqiKiHta of ( ^liarloniagno in Hpain were 
vory prorarioitu, iitid rould only )h) liold during tho civil warn 
anions l)w Arubn, and tho nibftlliotm of tho Harm^jn Walu or 
goviirnora of tho Ohiilif of (*ordova, wlio aought a refuge at 
tho court of OharbMiifi^no, Harrolona, however, waa tnain- 
tatnod, but itn countH inado thoiuMolvca indopondont toward the 
obmo of tlio Otb oontitry. 

1H5, I TAMA or hmnohardia (Lonibardy), waa eom|iiored 
by (Miarloniagno in IIW 74. Tlio liiat Lot#l)ard king, Doatde* 
riuH, diod aa a priaonor in Franco, and Lonilmrdy waa erected 
into a kingdom, and awarded tf) I'opin, tho aocond aon of 
(jbarloa, in 7Hl. It oonipriaod tho groator part of tlie Italian 
poninaula, from tho baao of tho Alpa, on tho north, to the ter- 
ritory of (iaota and tho rivor lArU ((iarigliano), on tho aouth, 
which formed tlio frontier of tho tributary duchy of Jionovon- 

*" 'Hmi (l««itUi «;f (!oiifit KoIiiimI nt ili<i Imiilnof \Kn^t\^H^\%\\%^^ in iho 
only hiMl^irif'itl \w\. i^rnxwrnUA with a nnriiM Umt afUirwardu hwMwm no 
•«ibthrit<^Ml hi th<i rorimtii'fiff anil Kpln )N»mnfi of tho Nortriati KntOfih 
ttihwtrnla and tho Italian |Hj<ita ]'ul«l, l5o]ardo, and Uia divine Arietta, 
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torn. Within the kingdom of Italy lay, on the west, the 
Patrimonium Sancti Petri (the Papal See), consisting of the 
donationfl of Pepin and Charlemagne. It comprised, 1, the 
duchy of Rome, from the river Marta to the lAris ; 2, Tu$- 
da, from the Marta north to the Floris and the duchy of 
Perusia (Pemgia) ; 3, Sabina with the dnchy of Spoletum ; 
4f The Exarchate of Ravenna, with the Pentapolis (153), 
along tiie coast of the Adriatic. Eome was the scene of the 
coronation of Charlemagne, on Christmas day, in a. d. 800, in 
ihe ancient Basilica of St. Peter in Vaticano. Kavenna was 
still a splendid city. Pavia had suffered from the long siege, 
and now lost its prerogative as capital of the Lombard king- 
donL The Lombards of Verona made the last stand against 
Charlemagne. In that strong position Adalgisa, the brave 
aon of King Desiderius, attempted in vain to sustain the inde- 
pendenee of the Lombard nation. He fled to Constantinople, 
but Charlemagne, still fearing the conspiracies of the Lombard 
dukes in his favor, abolished the old Lombard laws and con- 
atitation, and introduced the Prankish administration. Only 
the Papal states remained independent, the Emperor reserving 
for himself the title of Protector Sancti PetrL 

186. The Duchy of Beneventum. — The Lombard dukes 
of this fertile territory remained almost independent of tlie 
empire, though the duke did homage to Charles, and paid a 
yearly tribute of 25,000 gold pieces. It contained the greater 
part of the present kingdom of Naples, from the Pescara to 
TarentoDL Duke Bomualdus had conquered the eastern coast- 
land of Apulia (now Terra di Bar!) from the Byzantine em- 
pire, and given it the name Longobardia Minor. The rivers 
Sabbatus and Neta separated the duchy from the Italian pos- 
sessions of the Greeks. •» 

Beneventum on the Vultumus, was the elegant and splen- 
did capital of the dukes. Capua, the southernmost point to 

" The Greek empire, besides Calabria, still poftscsscfl in Italy the 
town and promontory of Otranto, the duchy of N«i)le«, Cajeta (Gaeta)^ 
fiardiniiit Sicily, and Malta. 
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which Charlemagne carried hia victorioua arma daring hia ex- 
peditiou in 807. Lickkia (Luccra), in the Apalian plaio, was 
taken by Uio Franks in ^02. Acerenza, in the interior, and 
Salernum on the Posidouian or Salemian Gulf, both strong 
fortresses, which Charlemagne considered so dangerona, that 
he ordered Duke Grimoaldus to demolish their walla, when he 
granted him the investiture of the duchy. 

187. Eastern Provinces belonging to the Kingdom of 
Italy. — The Marquisatc of Friuli, on the northeast of Italy, 
was governed by Frankish counts after the revolt and death of 
the last duke in 777. When Pepin became king of Italy, 
Friuli formed a most important marquisatc or border county, 
which comprined Istria,, Libumia, and Dalmatia, on the fron- 
tiers of the Byzantine empire. Ci vitas Austrle, Fbrufm Ju- 
/u, or Friuii (now Udine]^ north of Aqiiileia, was the capital 

Justinopolis (now Capo d^Istria), the capitalof Istria, and 
all the maritime towns on the Dalmatian coast, belonged to the 
Greeks. The frontier line between the two empires is not 
known. The Sclavonic tribe of the Ciirobati or Croats, occu- 
pying the northeast of Dalmatia, as far south as the river Cet- 
tina, near Spalatro, were subjects of Charlemagne, while the 
Sorabians or SerlnanSj in the eastern province o( •Serbia, be- 
yond the mountains, acknowledged the supremacy of Byiantium. 

Venice, enthroned on her hundred isles, was already an 
independent republic. King Pepin had in vain attempted to 
attack her with his Frankish army. She had beaten him back 
from her impregnable lagoons, and it was only a mere cere- 
mony when she sent her ambassadors in 806 to do homage to 
the old Emperor at Aquisgranum. 

B. — Tributary Nations. 

188. Position and Political Relations of the Scla- 
voNiANs. — We have seen (77, 1 17) the advance of the different 
^^vic nations westward on the Elbe, and their settlement all 
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akmg the eaetem frontiers of the Franks, from the Baltic south 
to the Dannbe and the Adriatic. With Charlemagne begins 
the period of the Slavic wars, which continued' almost without 
intermption to the thirteenth century, when the Sclavonians were 
dUier driven back on the Vistula or became christianized, 
Germanised, and incorporated in the German Empire. Charle- 
magne laid the foundation to those eastern marches or border 
districts, which somewhat later appear in the history of the Car- 
lovingian emperors, under the name of Marca Sorahica^ Bohe- 
mica (Nordgau), OrientaliSj Avarica, Windorum (Windische 
Hark), and extended from the Elbe all along the Carpathian 
and Bohemian Mountains to the Theiss , the lower Danube, the 
Save and the Dalmatian hills on the Mediterranean. Charle- 
magne himself, in the midst of his multifarious occupations, 
undertook several expeditions against the Obotbites on the 
Baltic, the Wiltzes or Welatal)es^ between the Elbe and the 
Oder, and the Checks (Czechs), in Bohemia, who all acknow- 
ledged the Frankish supremacy, while the Empire was govern- 
ed by so strong an arm. The Slavi even took up German 
halnts, a^d they called their native zupanieSy kral (kOnig), in 
imitation of the Germans. The religion of the Slavi was Dual- 
iatic, with some notions of Odin and Walhalla. Their insti- 
tations were as primitive as their manners ; their character was 
good-natured, light-hearted and fickle ; they possessed neither 
the bright imderstanding of the Bomanic nations, nor the depth 
of feeling and the integrity of the Germans, nor the chivalrous 
bearing, the fancy, and the romance of the Northmen. The Slavi 
could only act under strong impulses from without ; their vir- 
tue consisted in obedience ; the world has felt this, and called 
the strictest form of serfdom — slavery. 

189. Such was the vast empire which the small nation 
of the Franks, in the course of three centuries, had united by 
force of arms, and a truly great monarch had extended and 
consolidated by his genius. Charlemagne was now an old man ; 
from his beloved Aquisgranum he directed the government of 
so many nations, and secured the tranquillity and progress of 
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iho KitrojmAn world with adniirabla tqnlty tnd Tigor ; but he 
fontMW iliftt ho would Im) called off Wore bii new erettton 
would Imro fttuitiod the viUHiy and wirengtb naecMMurj for iU 
iiXinUmno. lln (tmrwl the ambition or inoapaoity of bia mm^ 
and h(» thitroforo roMolvod himiielf tf> auporintend the approach' 
in|( diy'iNion of hiH MtateM. A national auMimbly waa called tri- 
f(()th(ir in Thionvillo, in HOO, where he prcKseedixl to a general 
division of hiN dominionn in the proMcnce of hia three mmnf 
(MifirliiH, Pnpin, and LouIn. To Louiv, the jottngeat, be gate 
Afiuitaiiiif, with (iuiMsognc, Heptimania, the Hpaniab border, 
llurgundy, ntid Provonce ; to I'lipin, Italy aoutbem Alemaonia, 
with Bavaria, an<l the oaatern frontier landa, aa far aa the Da* 
nulM) and the uppor Rhino ; and to Uharlee, tlie future Kfli' 
p<fror, Franco proper, thai in AuNtrU (Auatraaia), Neuatria, 
northern Alcnianniit, with the Northman of Uavaria, Tbttrio- 
gia, Haxonitt, and Kricidand. lie even prorided for all tba 
evcntualitieN by the dcniiiie of the one or the other of bbi aon«, 
in ord<!r that no civil warH might break out after hia death, and 
ditntroy ilic ^loriouH work of mo active and Hucceanful a reign« 
Y<a liiK pritth'tit (li'itignit wore not U) l>e fulttlled. Cyharleiuague 
hiniHc'lf livf'd to mm Win two nioNi worthy HonN die, the one aft<;r 
the fftlior, and whiui ho, nhorily before bin own death in 
HH, crowned Louin the (iood, bin only remaining mod, Kniperor 
in AquiHgranum, ho gave to thiM weak and bigoted youth the 
whole empire, with the exception of Italy, which waa awarded 
Ui hiH nephew, Hernnrd, the Mon of I'epin, The rebellion and 
dentil of Iternnrd, the MubNcqucnt civil wara between Louia le 
J)ehonnair and Imm own violent and unnatural Mona, and the 
antipathy of the different nationaliticM — French, (ierman, Ai|ui' 
tanian, and Italian- euuHcd within thirty year M (KlB-843) the 
eventful treaty at Verdun, which oMNif^ned to the great Kuro« 
pcan MtatcMthat extent and thoMc limitM which, witli fow modifl' 
oationM, they Mtill preaerve at the prcMcnt day. 
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IL INDEPENDENT EUKOPEAN NATIONS 
ABOUT A. D. 800. 

A. — The Northmen. 

190. Scandinavia. — In the north the tardy dawn of day 
has began ; the sagas become more consistent ; we stand at last 
on a firm historical footing. Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, are still divided among petty kings ; yet so early as 735 
we distinguish the Danish Sea-king Harald Gold-tooth (Hilde- 
tand), who, by dint of his sword, united the greater part of 
the islands and the mainland of Sweden. On the heath of 
Braavalla, in East Gothland, he fought a great battle with 
his nephew, the Swedish king Sigurd Ring, in a. d. 740, dur- 
ing the government of Charles Martcl in France. At this fa- 
mous engagement all the petty kings and pirates of the north, 
and most of the nations bordering the Baltic, Sclavonians, 
Saxons, Livonians, Frisians and others, met in arms. King 
Sigurd headed the hosts of northern Sweden and Norway, and 
thefidrest of the shield-maidens (skjoldmoer)^ Ursina, bore his 
banner. After the most sanguinary combat, the Danes gave 
way before the Norwegian archers from Tellemark ; the blind 
old king, Harald, mounted on his battle-car, drives furiously 
into the throng of battle ; all his chieftains sink around him, and 
he dies himself the death of a hero. Both armies then stop the 
slaughter ; they surround the magnificent funeral pile on which 
the body of King Harald is burned with his armor, chariot, 
and war-horse. King Sigurd, the victor, crosses over the 
Sound to the Danish islands, and builds the town of Eingsted 
in Sealand, where he lies buried. His son, Kegnar Lodbrok, 
extends his maritime expeditions to Britain in 794. The 
Danish rovers burn the monastery of Saint Cuthbert on the 
Isle of Lindisfame ; but they are defeated by King Ella of 
Northumberland, who throws the Danish Sea-king into the 
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Snake-tower, where the old lion suffers the most horrible death 
among the reptiles, while sisging the Lodbrokar Quida or 
Biarke Maul^ the wildest and most beautiful song of the 
Northmen.*' Sigurd Suakc-eye (SnogOje), his son, inherited 
Denmark, but wus slain in battle with the Frankish border 
countM in a. d. S03, after extending his sway over all Rdt- 
(lothland (Jutland), Skaane, Ilalland, and the southern parta 
of Norway. Another sou, BjOm (Bear), ruled in Sweden, while 
the more illustrious third brother, Godfrcd, King of Jutland, 
advanced upon the Eider, where he erected the celebrated wall 
or mound of earth and stones, the Dannevuikb, aoross the. 
peninsula from the bay of the river Schley (Slias-wyk or 
Schleswig), westward to the North Eider, to protect kia Scan- 
dinavian dominions from the inroads of the conquering Franks 
of Charlemagne at that time — a. d. 806— occupied in the sub- 
jugation and conversion of the Saxons. Fleets of the North- 
men began already their piratical descents upon the coasts of 
Frieslaud, and at the mouth of the Scheldt and Rhine. In 
order to control these dangerous guests, the great Emperor 
built the Castle of Hammaburg (Hamburg) on the Elbe, and 
concluded a treaty with the successor of Godfred, King Hem- 
ming, of Jutland; according to which the Eider. should form 
the boundary between Denmark and the Frankish Empire, and 
the Danes abandon their conijucsts south of that riyer. A few 

"* In this lament of twcnt3'-five stanzas, King Regnar recounts all 
the conquests and cruelties of his wild life, each stanza beginning with 
the fearful words, " We hewed with swords in deadly strife." The clo§- 
ini; lines paint admirably the wild faith of the heathen Northman: 

" Cease my strain ! I hear them call. 
Who bid me hence to Odin*s hall I 
High-seated in their bless'd abodes, 
I soon shall quaff the cup of gods ; — 
The hours of life have glided by, 
I falll but laughing will I die 1 *' 

Regnar received his by-name of Lodbrok from the shaggy skin-gannenta 
he wore over his armor. 
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jemrs later duistianity was preached in Denmark by Ansga- 
xins, the Apostle of the North (826), and in 883 we find the 
idiole kmgdom united under King Gorm the Old of Sealand. 

Sweden was still an almost unknown country. BjOm 
Iroiuside, the son of Kegnar Lodbrok, inherited Swearike and 
Gota-landj and resided at Bidrkd, on the frith of Maelam. 
In 826, he invited the monk Ansgarius, then preaching the 
Gospel in Schleswig, to visit Sweden. The courageous mission- 
ary followed the call ; he and his monks visited the large city 
of Leire, on Sealand (106), then the capital of the Danish 
kings, and though captured by the pirates in the Sound, and 
lofiing his precious Bibles and missals, the excellent man, ne- 
Tertheless, succeeded in reaching the dreary coast of Halland. 
Beantiful, romantic Sweden, was then a wilderness. For days 
and weeks the poor monks waded through morasses, in- 
t^sected with copse woods and pine forests, without meeting 
a hnman being : they had to cross the stormy lakes in small 
canoes, and while forcing their way through the mountains, 
lliej were every moment in danger of falling into the fangs of 
some shaggy bear ; but protected by an all-ruling Providence, 
and by the relics of Saint Cuthbert, — ^as Ansgarius says, — ^and 
by their persevering courage, they at last descended on the 
smiling banks of the Mselam, the only part of the interior of 
Sweden which was permanently settled at that remote pe- 
riod. Ansgarius was well received by King Bj6m and his 
droUarSy or chiefs, one of whom built the first Christian 
church on the Maelarn ; and it is a remarkable fact that the 
Swedes, even at the sanctuary of Odin at Sigtuna, were more 
tractable than the Danes of the islands, or the still more savage 
mountaineers of Norway. 

Norway was still divided into a great number of smaller 
states, which were formed by the deep valleys, bays, and 
friths on the mainland, or on the numerous islands off the 
coast. Each district had its king. Thrond, M^re, Fjord, 
in the north ; Sogn, Hordaland, Rogaland, Westfold, on 
the coast of the ocean ; Agde, Wiken, on the south ; Hada- 
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LAXDf Tellemark, IIedemark, UpLA!n>, in the interior. M 
these* petty Ftate8 were united in the kingdom of Norwmj in 
8^0) by the heavy sword of Harald, the fair-haired (Haar- 
fager). 

B. — Sclavonic and Turco- Tartaric Nations in Eastern 
Europe. 

191. The Lj.fxhs, or Poles, inhabited the upper Odera 
(Oder), and the VlHtiila. They were still divided into small 
principal iticH, and seem to have done homage to Charlemagne, 
since his historian, Eginhard, says that the sway of the Franks 
reached eastward to the Vistula. 

192. North of the Ljaechs, we find the mighty Slarie peo- 
ple of the Wexdes (107), and the fierce Borussi (Pra8sian8),on 
the Baltic (91), and bordering eastward on the LrrwAXi, or Z«- 
thuanianSy and Kriwitchl On the northerii slope of the 
Carpathian range, lived the BeloChrovateSjOT White Croats^ 
and on the Dniester the PoL.f:M and smaller tribes, who 
had at tliat time begun to yield to the Turkish hordes of the 
ChazarH, nipidly advancing from the shores of the Caspian 
8ra, toward the upper i»lain of 81avia. 

193. The Chazars (91) are held to bean East Crerman 
nation, allied with the Alani, by Bitter and other German eth- 
nologists, but they seem rather to belong to the true Turco- 
Tartar race. They were divided into forty tribes, under their 
hereditary chiefs — Chans — ^yet they acknowledged the supre- 
macy of a great Chan, or Chagan, who possessed sovereign au- 
thority. The Chazars were a commercial people. Though origi- 
nally Nomadcs, they soon became agriculturists in the fertile 
lands on the Kuban and the lower Volga; they raised rice, fruits, 
com and wine. From their important fisheries on the Caspian, 
they obtained the sturgeon, their principal nourishment. They 
ascended the Volga, and brought their skins, fish, and the In- 
dian stufis and luxuries to Constantinople. From the north- 
ern MoHDWiNs and Bussniaks (Busttiaus), they bartered honey, 
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ivwc, and precious furs, wliioh ihej transported to Africa, 
Spain^ and France. Atel, or Balangiar (near Astracan), at 
the mouth of the Volga, was the residence of the Chagan. 
His palace was hrick-built, but the Chazaric dwellings were 
clay huts. Sarkel, i^ Chazaric fortress on the Don, was built 
bj Byzantine engineers in their service, to defend the passage 
of the river against the. incursions of the Russians. The 
Ghazars maintained their vast empire until the middle of 
the 10th century; but then it began rapidly to decline, partly 
by civil feuds of the clans against the Chagan, and the rebel- 
lion of the kindred tribes, the Cumani and Petcheneges (Pat- 
zinacks), and partly by the successful attacks of the Russian 
Gband Dukes of Kiew, who, uniting with the Emperor Basi- 
lioB in A. D. 1016, defeated and captured the great Chan, 
(Jeorge Zoulus, and divided the territory, which still for cen- 
turies preserved its name of Chazaria, The warlike nation 
was lost among other tribes on the Caspian; but part of their 
descendants seem to have preserved themselves unadulterated, 
in the noble race of the Kadjars (Usbecks), on the east of the 
Yolga, and the Caspian Sea. 

III. The Byzantine Empire. 

194. Limits and Vicissitudes. — Terrible were the 
atorms that broke loose on the Eastern Empire during the 
latter years of the more brilliant than prosperous reign of 
Justinian I. His weak successors were threatened with total 
destruction. Huns, Avars, Slavini, Bulgarians, Tartaric, and 
Turcoman tribes forced the formidable line of the frontier 
fortresses along the Danube, overran the lUyrian provinces, 
and settled at last (during the 7th century) permanently in 
Mcesia, Dacia, Illyria, Thrace, Macedonia, and in the heart of 
Hellas herself. The Lombards occupied the greater part of 
Italy, the reconquest of which, from the Ostrogoths, by Beli- 
sarius and Narses, had cost the empire such waste of blood 
and treasure. The kings of the Visigoths in Spain drove the 
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Cirt^k g»rriiKiiui frum tb« cities tnd |hi«Ui of IkDtica uid Cur* 
tliMieiiiriiiiiii, ill Mutlu'Mtcni H|min| in 010. Tho brilliant vie- 
torii'n of lliTttvliuH uvvr tb« Pemian KoMrovn, ike nuW 
(|u<riit (Ic'Mruftitm of tho IVmitn «tu|iiro on tho TigriH, and ro* 
(•oii(|iifHt of JcTUMilvm and Hyru, in a. ii. 021-2H, Horvod onlj 
to w(*«ki'n till* i;nii>ir4% and to kindlo the fi«ry flamoN of roll* 
Ituntn dimuMiHion. On tlio fimt ap|>oaninoo of tlio Maham' 
rnrtitin StirnrmSf fn>m tho Arabian di*iiortii, in 032, tlio 
OliriNtiau Hcrtariaiui (?nibra(!t)d tho Koran. Daninnoun, Joni' 
Hulom, and AntitMrli frll, lYArt-WH ; Alexandria and K^ypt in 
010; and tlio Arabian torrunt rolled on tiirouKh Nortliom 
Africa. (*urthitK() wnN t'otwiuered by Ab<l-c*lMalok, in 0H4, 
find till) rrcHCM'nt of Moliumniod bad alreaily roacdiod iho oooan 
ill 70.1, and fttood jdantod on tbo ruina of tbo atioiont Obriiitian 
rilicH, from tho Atlantic on tint woHt, to tbu diiitant frontiom of 
Oilirta, Arnieiiia, and Lnxica, at thu Imao of Mount OauoaNUI 
on tJH) pant. (lypruN waa bmt in HOA, Oroto in K2:i| and Hioily 
ill H'^i) ; mill tbiiH, of all tbo oxtonHivn torritorioN of Uio om- 
piri*, unci Uio rofoiit fM)ii(|Uf«MtH of •luatinian I.,tbnrn ronminnd 
ill llii« oni of ('iiiirlciiifi^iio, only tlin inipro^tialdo capital of 
(!otiHliiiiliii()pli«, with Hoino piirtH of Tbraro, MaiMMlonia, tlin 
»ffi*iiii IhliiiidN, Ahiii Minor, and a f(>w riti«>H on tho cioaatN of 
(■riiiiiMi atid of Diiltiiittiii, brHidim (jaotii, NiiplrH, and tho ooaHt 
of Oahibriii, in Hoitthorn Italy. 

Hfll.AVoNIAN HinTIJlMKNTH IN TIIK Hy/.ANTINK KMrillR. 

I '.15. A. KiNHtHiM nv 'I'liK Mtu.oAiiiANH. — In tlio pronoding 
niapH wo havo foUowod tho itdvaniM) of tliat Hdlavo- Tartaric 
nalioii, from thc«ir (larly mmtn oti Mount Oiiriil (UM), to the 
HhonmoflJio Kiixttio (lOH, Mil), whonro tlioy made devaittat- 
ing iiioitrHioiiN iiii(» tho llyxatitinn ompiro. Wliilo roaming on 
tho phiiiiH b(«l.wooti tho Hon, Dnoinior, and Priiih, the A vara 
foil upon ihoiii auil nubiluod thoni ; yot iho oriiolty of their 
opproNNorH war* ho iiitohuablo, thai iho Hul^ara throw off tbo 
y(»ko ill tiPj, and, under tho o<minmnd of their VAiiui Kuvrai 
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(149), defeated the Ayars, and maintained their independence 
under his successors. The Chan Asparnch crossed the Dan- 
ube in 678, and founded the Bulgarian kingdom in Moesia, 
between the Hasmus and the Danube — the present Bulgaria. 
A great portion of this fertile territory had already been occu- 
pied bj Sclavonian emigrants, Tiverzi, Serverians, and 
others, who appear to have exterminated the last remains of 
the old Thracian race. These SclaTonians were called the 
Seven Tribes, The Bulgarians, although the dominant race, 
became, after the conquest, absorbed into the mass of 
the Sclavonian population. Thus the original Turco-Tartar 
race of the Bulgarians adopted the Sclavonian language, and 
gave their name to the country, which it retains at the present 
day, yet they preserved many traces of their earlier nomadic 
habits. Like the son of the steppes, the Bulgar is still insep- 
arable from his horse — ^his alogon^ or mute friend. He is 
laborious, good-natured, and hospitable. The Bulgarian 
women are kind-hearted, compassionate, and industrious ; their 
figore is slender \ their deportment elegant ; and they yield, in 
charms, only to the Greek women, the very model of female 
beauty in the East. 

They continued their wars with the Byzantine emperors, 
who were often defeated; the Khan Krummus took, in 815, 
advantage of the humiliation of the Avars by Charlemagne ; 
he crossed the Danube, prostrated the mortal enemies of the 
Bulgarians, and founded on their ruins the great Bidgarian 
Empire, which toward the middle of the 9th century extended 
from the Theiss, and the Carpathian ridge, south across the Da- 
nube, through Macedonia and Epirus to the frontiers of Greece. 
During this period the Bulgarians were converted to Chris- 
tianity by the Greek missionaries, Methodius and Cyrillus, an 
event of the highest importance, not only because it promoted 
the civilization of that barbarous people, but because the viru- 
lent contest between the Romish Pope and the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, about the Bulgarian converts, proved the main 
cause of the great schism which for ever severed the Latin and 
Greek churches. 
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196. B. Serbia or Territory of the Servians. — The Emperor 
Hcrakliud being uiiaYilo to defend western IlhTia and Dalmatia 
against the inroadii of the Avarfu, indueed some SelaToiw 
tribes from the Carpathian mountains, the Serbs and Chso- 
BATS (Croats), to abandon their aneient seats and moTe dowa 
south, into the provinces between the Adriatic and the Danube. 
The Greek and Roman population had been driven toward the 
sea-coast by the continual forays of the Avars, and these beni- 
tiful and fertile regions were now rcpeopled by the galfamt and 
chivalrous Servian's or RascianSy the noblest, most spirited 
and imaginative of the Sclavonic tribes, who, under their na- 
tive chiefs or Zupanies^ remained faithful in their alli^ianee 
to the empire until a. d. 1040, when Stephan Boistlaf made 
himself an independent kral or king of Serbia. 

C. Sclavonian Tribes in Greece. — Numerous hordes of 
Slavi (Slavini, Slavcsiani), mixed with Bulgarians and Avars, 
had, during the revolutions on the Danube in the beginning of 
the 8th century, descended through the pass of Thermopyls, 
and settled in Hellas under their native chiefs, almost entirely 
independent of Constantinople. They took possession of 
Thessaly, Boeotia, and the peninsula of Peloponnesus, which 
at that time already began to be called Morea (from the mul- 
berry tree, perhaps, introduced there by Justinian in 555). 
The Sclavonians occupied Argolis, Arcadia, Elis, Messenia, 
and the valley of Laconia, while the native Greeks fled to the 
okasts and the higher mountain-regions, and it was not nntil a 
century later, in 860, that Michael III. sent his general, The- 
octbtos, with an army to the Morea, and succeeded in redueing 
the Sclavonian princes to the allegiance of the empire. The 
free Laconians had then retired to the fastnesses of the mount 
Taygetus, and the plains of Messenia and Laconia were occu- 
pied by two warlike Sclavonian tribes, the Mclingi and Eze- 
ritae, who were reduced to pay tribute to the Emperor." 

** Even to the present day we find traces of these SclaTonian settla- 
ments on the plains of the More«» where the villages still retaia the old 
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The Emperor Loo YI. (880-011), in hiH important work 
OD the military organization of tho Byzantine empire;, given a 
fiiTorable defloription of the Hclavonio uationH in Greece. Hie 
SUfi loved liberty, though they were unable to prc»crve it ; 
thaj disdained the feryiee of foreignerB, and preferred the 
iererer away of their native Zu]:>anie0 to the milder govcm- 
mflDi of BysantinnL They were Biueere, hospitable, and mild 
toward their prinoners. The imperial historian praificfs the 
beanty and modesty of the Solavonian women, and tho faithful 
aflfootion of their husbandSy as oharactcriHtie virtuen of that 
raoe. Herds and floeks were their riches ; agriculture their 
oeeupation, but they neglected mechanical arts and ooni- 
merce; their wants were few, and they preferred to enjoy 
an independent life, rather than to earn eomforts and afflu- 

I to which they were indifferent. 



IV. THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD. 

ITB POLITICAL GEOGRAJMIY DlJJtrNO TJfK CALIPIIATK OF 
irAROUN-AIMlAHOiriJ). 

197. Extent and Botjndauikh. — Mohammed preached tlie 
Islam faith m Mecca. With his flight to Medina, on tlie ir^th 
July, 622, be^ns the Aa of the ArubH. On hiH death in 032, 
hiif religion and hiH banner extended throughout Arabia, and 
within one eentnry IiiHcnthuHiaHiic MoHlemin hod already Hubjcot- 
od to their lawn all that part of Ania which extendn from the rango 
of Mount Taurui eastward to tho llimmalaya and the InduH, and 

HeUronie nain«f ; an, for inntanc^, HIato, SIavocIioH, VarfavA, VArvilKA, 
ViliUa, Ktmoyo, TziimAgorA, A Hova, ArAcliovA, Dohronn,— whilo on 
th« ooaaI iha llulUiuia narn<;H provuil : — Oorinih, I'atno, Ariuulia^ Mo- 
(hm, Coron, ViiyUmt PrtmUm, Ar^^oH, NAUpliii, KpidaiiroN, aiwl oiUavn, 
Ht'ji, for dotAiU on tho S^slAvoniiirm in (hiuum, and their iuihuiUfn on tlm 
iiuinn«ni and lAnguAf^A of tho moilorn Orcckn, Geo. KiulAy'N Modi«iVAl 
Oraeooi Edinburgh, IbOL 
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from the Itfdian Ocean on the south, to Mount Caucasus and 
till* river Jaxnrtcs (Sihuii) on the north ; in Africa, they had 
C()fit|iiered Kj;v]>t and uU the northern regions between the 
coasts of the Mediterranean and the great desert of Sahara in 
the interior ; from thence thcj had crossed the straits of Calpe 
in 711, and after the defeat and death of the Visigoth kii^ 
Koderic, at Xeres, on the Guadalete, they had occupied tiM 
greatest part of Spain, driving the Ooths into the Astnrian 
mountains; nay, they had even crossed the Pyrenees with 
their hundred thousands, and, in 732, advanced upon the 
Loire, when the Frankish hero, Charles the Hammer, saved 
France and all Christendom hy his memorable yictory at 
Tours. At the time when this vast empire was divided into 
two, in con8ei|ucncc of the establishment of the Emirate of 
Cordova or of the West, a. d. 756, it stretched firom the 
shores of the Atlantic eastward beyond the Indus, and from 
the African desert and the Indian Ocean on the south, to the 
Pyrenees in Europe, the Mediterranean, Mount Caucasus, the 
Caspian, the deserts north of the Sihun, and Mount Muxtag, 
on the borders of China. 

198. Division. — The dynasty of the Ommiyad Caliphs 
perished, under the most terrific civil wars, in the year 750, 
and Abul-Abbasel-Saffah (the Butcher), the first Caliph of the 
Ahbasids, transferred his residence from the blood-stained 
Damascus to //iVa, on the Euplirates, A 754. Yet the Om- 
miyad Abdor-Rhaman had escaped the general destruction of 
his family, and, fleeing to Spain, had founded the independent 
Emirate of Cordova in 755. During the revolutions which 
followed this political division in the Arabic empire, other 
chiefs asserted their independence in Northern Africa, and 
thus we find the Mohammedan world, at the time of Charle- 
magne and the Abbasid Caliph Haroun-ar-Raschid (786-809), 
divided into four large states or dynasties: 1, The Caliphate 
of the Ahbasids in Asia and Eg}'pt ; 2, The Kingdom of Kair- 
rouan^ or the dynasty of tho Agiabitcs^ in the ancient territory 
of Carthage, and part of Numidia ; 3, The Kingdom of Msk* 
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meSf or the dynasty of the Edrisites, in Mauritania ; and 4, 
Ifao Emirate of Cordova, or the dynasty of the younger 
much of the OmmiyadSy in Spain. In order to give clear- 
leeB to our description of the Saracenic empire toward the 
do0e of the 8th century, we shall describe the provinces in the 
neoeBsion in which they were annexed to the Caliphate of Da- 
B, beginning with the mother country, Arabia herself. 



A. — Caliphate of the Abbasids in Bagdad. 

199. Limits, Division, and Provinces. — The orthodox 
mooessors (Caliphs) of the Prophet ruled over the eastern 
Hohammedan world, from the great Syrtis eastward to the 
[ndiiB, and from the frontiers of Nubia in the south, to Mount 
Dancasos, the river Sihun and Mount Muztag in the north, 
Mid the empire embraced the following provinces : 

200. I. Arabia. — Dj^sirahal-Aral) — the Island of Araby 
—was, from the remotest times, inhabited by populations who 
liffered from one another in their habits and manners, and 
irere divided into a great number of tribes, each governed by 
ta Emir or Sheik, the patriarch of the family. We likewise 
liBtinguish two principal divisions with regard to their pur- 
luitfl : Ist, the Nomades, known by the ancients as Scenitce 
Xtcfp/iran) or dwellers in tents, afterwards called the Sons of 
he Desert, Saracens, or Bedawins.^* They were wandering 
ibout with their herds of camels and horses in the oasis of 
lortliem Arabia, where the kingdom of the Ghassanides (or 
>f Edom) had been formed on the frontiers of Syria ; other 
aribes of nomading Saracens inhabited the dreary table lands 
>f al-Nedjed in central Arabia : 2d, the Hhaddesi or seden- 
ary Arabs, who dwelt in the cities and villages situated along 
he coasts of the Red Sea (Bahr Kolzom). They consisted 

•* Saracens is supposed to signify Schardkajim^ natives of the East ; 
od Bedawins or Bedouins to be derived from Badia^ desert, — Bar^ Broi, 
lerben. 
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likowifif of two rucfs — the Has:arcans or Ismaelitea, the do- 
HOMiiIatits tif Isiuut'l, the son of Abraham and Hagar, who in- 
ha)>itfd iiortluTii Aruhia, and were partly idolaters and partly 
JewH, whili' some partook of the Magian worship and adored 
the htari*. The neoond race were the StihcanSy who occupied 
the southern regions of Arabia — by tho ancients called Arabj 
the HleHsed. There the llomcirids (Ilimjarids) had early a& 
ccpted the Mosaic faith ; but in a. p. 527, they were coBTcrted to 
Christianity by the sword of the Christian Kings of Abyssiiua 
in Africa. Yemen, with its flourishing cities, its deligfatfiil 
climate, rich productions and traffic with India, was consi- 
dered the gem of Arabia. At the period which now occupies 
us, all these states had embraced the new faith, and obeyed tEe 
great Caliph of the Prophet in l^ngdad. 

201. PiiiNcirAL CiTiKs. — Mekk A, an ancient city, situated 
in a narrow sandy valley fifty-five miles from the coast, and its 
port, Djrtlda^ on tlic Kcd Sea, in the province of El Hedjaz. 
It was the sacred city of tho Arabs, and pilgrims of erery 
creed assembled there at the yearly festival in the great sanctu- 
ary of the Beit Allah or House of God, with the CiVaha^ and the 
black stone which Adam was said to have brought away from 
the terrestrial paradise. It was here where Mohammed began 
his preaching in a. d 610 ; and after tho conquest of the city in 
629, called the Moslcmin (believers), together on the hill of 
Arafat^ and was proclaimed the spiritual and temporal sove- 
reign of the Arabs. Djebel IIarah, southeast of Mekka, 
into whose grottoes Mohammed retired to meditate his great 
refonn. Djebel Thor, northeast, the cavern to which he fled 
for safety from tho pursuit of the Koreishitcs on the 15th 
July, 022, and whence he sped through the desert to Medina. 
Yathreb — Jathrippa — called Mcdinah-al-Nebi, the city of 
the Prophet (now ^ledina), where Mohammed found a refuge 
after his flight (Iledjra) from Mekka in 022, lies 270 miles 
north of the latter city, and became the capital and burial- 
place of Mohammed and the first Caliphs. In its splendid 
mosque stand tho tombs of Mohammed, Abu-BekTi and 
Omar. 
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202. Bedr, soutliwost of Medina, in a valley near the coast 
of tho Balir Kolzom, was the colubratod battle-field on which 
Mohanimod gained the first victory over his inveterate euemios, 
the Koroishites of Mokka, in 024. Djkhcl Oiiod, four miles 
northwest of Medina, was the scone of tho reformer's defeat in 
625, whioh had nearly crushed Mohammedanism in its birth. 
Ohaibar, northeast of Medii&, in tho Djcbel Solma, tho 
■trODgly fortified capital of tho Jews in the north of Arabia. 
It was stormed and taken by Mohammed in 627, and tho Jows 
oonvorted to Islam by tho edge of tho sabre ; it was hore 
that the Jewish maiden, Zainah, poisoned tho Prophet, who 
died three years later from tho efieets of the potion. Tauuk, 
the fountain and palm-grove, midway between Damascus and 
Medina, where tho old and sick Prophet stopped the march of 
his sufiering army in 632, and returned to die in Medina. M ut au 
(Mothus), near tho eastern shore of Bahr el Luth (tho Dead 
Sea), whero the Mohammedans gained the first victory over the 
Greek army in 632. The valley of IIonein, north of Mekka, 
if celebrated by tho important victory of Mohammed over the 
idolatrous tribes of Arabia. Dawmat al Jandal (Dumot el 
Djondol), on the outskirts of tho Syrian Desert in tho interior, 

. the first Christian city whioh tho fanatic Mussulmans took in 
626 ; but having boon lost to the Greeks, it was reconquered by 
Kbaled in 631, and its fall secured the Arabs the eastern road 
to Damascus. Ailah ( Akabah), fortress and port on tho north- 
eastern gulf of the lied Sea (Bahr Akabah), tho conquest of 
which secured to the Mohammedans the passage through the 
valley of Mount Sinai. 

203. In Yemen, Sa^anah (Sabah), tho capital. Mocha, 
Aden (Abin), a port on the Indian Ocean ; Bahrein on the 
coast of the Persian Gulf (Bahr Alakdar) ; tho kingdom of 
Qashan, north of Iledjaz ; Y km am ah, a powerful state in cen- 
tral Arabia (al Nedjed) ; which all were subdued by the gene- 
rals of the Prophet in the yearH G^H-GIU. 

II. Tho kingdom of Hira hi Irak-Arabi, northeast of 
Arabia, on the western bank of the Euphrates, was the first 
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r4«ni]U0fit of Abu-Bokr in G33. This kingdom, the BabyloDian 
Irak, wus irovenifd by the Arabian chief Al-Mondar, under 
the HI ivoreipit y of Persia. II ir a was the capital, and an import- 
ant coninii'rrial city not far from the Euphrates. Axbab, od 
the north, bccauie the capital of the Abbaaida in 750, before 
the building of Bagdad. 

204. III. Syria (cs Sham), the whole reffoa nordnrest 
of Arabia, as Jar as Mount Amanus^ and from the coast of the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates, was the seeond eonqnart of 
the Arabs, who overran that country in 634-38. Bobtea (11), 
east of Jordan, was betrayed by its gOTomor to Khaled, the 
lieutenant of the Caliph. Damascvs (Damesobk, ea-Sham), the 
richest and most populous city in southern Syria, Bnrraidered 
after the second defeat of the troops of HeraoliuB at AimajMin 
Ham ATI! (the ancient Epiphania), on the Orontea. SHAma 
(the ancient Sarina), Kinnesrin (Chalcis), and otbw eities 
surrendered voluntarily to the victors. 

On the banks of the Hieromax ( Yermuk), a rivar diaehaig- 
ing into the Jordan below the Lake of Tiberias, was the 
place of the last decisive battle, where the whole Boman anny 
was cut to pieces in 636, a disaster which caused all Syria to soi- 
rendor to the crescent Jerusalem (Beit el Mokkaddas) capi- 
tulated, after an obstinate defence of four months, to the Caliph 
Omar, who came himself to take possession of the holy dty, and 
built the splendid mosque of Omar on Mount Moriah. Haleb (the 
ancient Beroa), Tripolis (Tarabolos), Tyrus (Snr), C^sarea 
(Kaisarieh), Joppe ( Yafa), Ascalon, and many other mties, fell 
all successively into the power of the Arabs, who thus seeored 
their rear for their expedition into Egypt and western Africa. 

IV. SzooHUR, that is, the land of defiles, the northern partof 
es-Sham, with the three celebrated defiles of Syria, of Mount Am- 
anus, and of Cilioia — Porta Maritifna, AmantideSy and CiHcia 
— ^which lead from Syria into Cilicia, and across Mount Taurus 
into the plains of Cappadocia. It embraced, likewise, the an- 
cient Cilioia westward beyond Tarsus. Antakia (Antiochia), 
on the Orontes, was the capital of all the provinoes, and still 
the wealthiest and most populous eastern city of the Empire. 
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205, V. AlDjesirah — Mesopotamia — ^was likewise lost for 
the empire immediately after Syria, with all its important cities : 
Xdbssa (Boha, Orfa), KarruE (Charran), Nisibis (Nesbin), 
llie celebrated frontier fortress. Amida (Diarbekir), afterwards 
die capital, took this name in consequence of the early coloniza- 
tion of the three Arab tribes, Bekir^ Modar, and Rabiay among 
vUch Mesopotamia was divided, and called in its different 
pirta Dejar Bekir, Dejar Modar, and Dejar Eabia." 

206. VI. Dejar Mesr — Egypt — one of the most import- 
ant provinces of the Caliphate, which was conquered by the 
general Amer-Ben-Alas in 640, during the war with Persia. 
It WM subdivided into El Bahari (the ancient Delta), Kibi 
or Said (middle and part of upper Egypt), and El Wahat or 
the land of the Oasis in the Libyan Desert. Faramiah (Pe- 
Inaium), on the Mediterranean, north of the Isthmus of Suez, 
was the first town which Amer ( Amru) took, when the Caliph 
Omar sent him against Egypt in G40. Miszr, the ancient 
Memphis, on the western bank of the Nile, at that time the 
noft important city after Alexandria. It defended itself 
kayelj, and could only be taken by treachery, after a fearful 
•i^ge of seven months ; it was so totally destroyed that Omar 
boilt a new town, El Fostat, on the eastern bank, and this too 
gave place three centuries later to the modern Cairo. Eskan- 
DS&iAH (Alexandria) was likewise stormed and taken after a 
liege of fourteen months, which cost the Arabs 20,000 warriors. 
Alexandria never rose to its former splendor. It was then 
that the great library is said to have been destroyed by the 
order of the Caliph Omar, although the story is hard to recon- 
cile with the silence of the original historians, or the condition 
in which the library had been left at the destruction of the 
temple of Serapis, where it was placed. All Egypt surrendered 

** Al DJetirah signifies the island, which answers to the Greek 
Hetopotamiay the region between the rivers. By inattention of the 
draughtsman]^ JBejar has been placed in the map instead of Dejar (re- 
fionX^d. 

8 
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si the fiiU at Alozandria, wliich now beeftme the gruuny of 
Arabia, on it fonncrly hnd been thai of the liyawntine Empire. 
Itfi initriciiHn oxpurt of bntArlKiufTM to Arabia wan facilitated bj 
th» canal whinh yhuwA th« Nilo in communication with the Bed 
Hea, and which waH rcjiaircd and roHtorcd by the Saraoenf. 

VII. NniiA wan likcwifto inyadc<l by the Arabff in G5\f 
undor Dm; ('aliphato of Othnmn, who obliged iho Cbrifltiaa -, 
kiri^H (;f tliat country to pay annually a tribute of a huge x 
number of KtJiiopian nbivcH. U 

207. VfTI. Irak AnAni (the ancient Babylonia), the cen- 
tral m;at of tlifi vuKt cmpiro of the SaMumide, and whidk exp 
tended from tlio Imnkn of the KuphrateH to thoiie of the Indiif| 
waH the fourth conr|UCKt of tlie Arabii, who began their inTatioB 
of Penfia at the time with tliat of Syria and the kingdom of 
Hira (20:)). KAriEfttAii, Houth of Hira, on the yaat plahi di' 
Tiding Arabia from tlio tmrilcH of the Kuphraten, waff, in 636| 
during three dayn, a witneMH to the tromendous efforta of the 
whole PerniATi power trj drjfond their country and religion 
againHt the Mohamiiuidan fanaticH. Yet they were defeated 
with foarful Hlaitghtor, and iho lani PcTHian king, Yczdogerd, be* 
came a fugitive, and woH Hoon after killed on the bankii of the 
JaxarUiH. The ArabH now inundated all Irak-Arabi; Al* 
Madrin, or tlio two townH, Ctesiphon and fkleucUij iiittt- 
aU>d over againHt each otlior, on the bankii of the IHtljftU 
(TigriH), were tlie price of thiH victory. The proud Arabfl 
after having plundered the immenHc richer and trcaHureii of the 
PerHian kingn, hoarded in the capitalH, Kct fire to the cities, 
and left not one HU;ne upon anoihcir. Dagdad wafl afterwards 
built by tlio AbbaHidH, on tlie Tigrin, from the ruinn of Al- 
Madein. Kufaii, on the wcHiern bank of the Euphrates, 
obtained a great renown, an having for some time become the 
capital of tlio HuocoHHorH of Mohammed. It was in the mos(|ue 
of that Umr\ that the veneralile Ali, the fifth Caliph, was as* 
KaHsinaiod in 051. IfiH Hepuldire was then concealed from his 
mortal enemicH, the Ommiyad tyrants of Hyria, but iu the 
fourth age of the Jfedjra, a tomb, a temple, and a city arose 
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the mins of Kufah. Many thousands of il/tYc5— called 
Bhiites or heretics — repose in holy ground at the feet of the Vicar 
ff €k>d, and the desert around is vivified by numerous and annual 
tWtB of the Persians, who esteem their devotion at Ali's shrine 
Mi less meritorious than the pilgrimage to Mekka. Bassorah or 
BotroA, toward the mouth of the Euphrates on the Persian Gulf, 
urn fbonded by Omar, as a refuge for invalid warriors, and 
shtained a high reputation on account of its suitable commer- 
cial position. Near Bassorah was fought the battle of the camel, 
in which Ayesha, the widow of Mohammed, during her rebel- 
UoBi was defeated and taken prisoner on her camel by the 
isnerous Ali in 654. But the most celebrated city of the 
Haraflcns in that region was the famous city of Bagdad — 
Mbkaimmedia or Medina al Sdiam^ city of peace— founded 
Ij the Abbasid Caliph, El Mansur, in 765, on the western 
bank of the Tigris, at some distance from the earlierParthian 
•nd Persiaii capitals, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Dastagcrd, 
then lying in their ruins after their destruction by the Emperor 
Heraoliiui in 627. Bagdad became the capital of the Arabian 
Bmpire, and the Oaliphs continued to reside there from El 
Haasordownto the last Caliph, Abdallah Mostassem Billah, who 
perished in 1258 under the sword of the Mongol Hulagu, 
Its population was immense, and the wealth of the East was 
hoarded within its walls. In the western quarter was the 
great baiaar El Karkh, which, by a bridge, was united to the 
main part of the city. Asker el Serramenra (the charm- 
ing) was founded by Caliph ^lotasscm Billah (the protected 
of Qod) in 842, twelve miles above Bagdad, as a splendid camp 
fbr the imperial life-guards, the Turkish mercenaries, who were 
thns kept separated from the mass of the Arabian population. 
The great palace there excited the wonder of the foreign am- 
bassadors, and many Caliphs wasted their treasures on its em- 
bellishment. Kerbela, north of llira, where Hossein^ the son 
of Ali, perished in battle against the revengeful Ommiyads in 
680. A splendid mosque arises on the spot ; pilgrims from 
Persia stream in on the annual festival of his martyrdom, kneel 
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down at hid sepulchre, and abandon their sonls to the religknu 
frenzy of H(»rrow and indignation. 

*iO-^. IX. BtLAD L.VI-N (Armenia), north of the Kordistan 
nifmiitains, extended toward Jiuin (Asia Minor) on the west, 
and eiiibruced tlic table-lands of Mount Ararat, and the head- 
waters of the Euphrates. Arzcx Rum (Erienim),on the En- 
phrate8, and the important defile. Kali Kala, the only nairov 
paHhuge toward the coast-lands of Tarabeeonda (Traperas), on 
the Kuxiue (Hahr Nitesh). Peril, the capital of the pronnee, 
at the foot of Mount Ararat, near the modem Bajasid. 

X. Aran (now the Russian province of Gmaiaor Gteorgia), 
north of Armenia, on the riycr Kur (CyroB), toward Mount 
Caucasus, though dinded into the nmall valley distrieti of 
the Highlands, obeyed the Caliph of Bagdad. Sharvah or 
Shirwan on the cast, with the capital Berdha'a (Bakari), on 
the Bahr Chozar, the Caspian Sea. Sarir, north, near the 
celebrated pass of Mount Caucasus, the Bab el Abwab (De^ 
bend), which hud been strongly fortified by the Chreek emperors 
to stem the incursions of the roving Khaiara north of the sea. 
Another pass, Porta Caspiay descended between the highest 
peaks, Elboras and Kasbek, toward TiFLra, the capital of 
KoRDsiiisTAN (Georgia). This was the frontier provinoe bo^ 
dering on the Allani and Khazars. 

200. XI. Adjerbeidjan (the ancient Atropatene, in Me- 
dia), south of Aran, extended to the shores of the Caspian, 
and was, after Irak-Arabi, one of the first provinoea brought 
into subjection by the Mohammedans, who with fire and 
sword exterminated the Sabeans here in the centre of their fire 
worship. Siiiz (the ancient Phra'ata), in the sonth, was the 
most important city. Ormijah, on the Bahr Eiendan^^4ke lake 
Spauta, was the birth-place of Zer-Dusht (Zoroaster), the 
apostle of the Sabaism ; Tabriz (the ancient Gtandsak), Ar- 
DEBiL became in 704 a thriving Mohammedan town. 

XII. DiLEM (Gilan), on the southwestern shores of the 
Bahr Chozar. 

XIII. TAR5RisTANyWithi&msandi>8ff^Aafiintheinterior, 
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Mazandaran on the southern coast of the Caspian, with 
tte cities of Amol and Asterabad, 

210. XIV. Arakof Belad alDj'ebail (the ancient Media), 
on the east of Mount Elvend, was conquered by the Arabs in 742. 
Here lay Hamadan (the ancient Ekbatana), which was taken 
V^ the Arabs on their sudden appearance beyond the mountains. 
HxHAVEND, south of Hamadan, where the Persians suffered 
die last great defeat, which opened all the eastern countries 
wm fiur as the Sihun ( Jaxartes), and the Sind (Indus), to their 
Vietorioas arms. Aspahan (Aspadana), now Ispahan, south- 

. of Hamadan, was built by the Sassanid princes, and be- 
I afterwards the capital of the modem Persian kingdom. 
Sat or Mohammedia (the ancient Ilhagsd, where Alexander 
overtook the expiring Darius), was an important defile opening 
mk the immense Parthian plains towards Khorasan. In the 
flumntains of Rtcdbar arose the terrible sect of the Assassins^ 
and their mysterious chief, the Old Man of the Mountain. 

211. XV. Khusistan (the ancient Susiana), east of Irak- 
Aiabi, was occupied by the Arab's the same year as Arak Ad- 
jemL It touched the Bahr el Pars or the Persian Gulf, and 
had tiie important town of Shush, and Tuster the ancient 
Snsa, which both made a gallant resistance. Ahwaz on the 
Ghoaspes, and Ramhormuz, became flourishing Arabian cities. 

XVI. ¥ar&— Far sistan— -the ancient Pars, Persis, the cradle 
of Cyrus and the conquering I^iersians. Istakhar, Persepolis, 
near the Araxes, the ancient Persian capital, was still a consi- 
derable city, where the unhappy Yezdegerd in vain made a last 
desperate stand in the impenetrable mountains of his ancestors. 
SiRAF, on the Persian gulf,^* had an important harbor, and a 
liyely trade with India. The more eastern provinces of the 
Caliphate of Bagdad, which are less important for our present 
purpose, but may easily be found on every modern map of Asia, 
were the following : 

212. XVII. Khorasan, northeast of Farsistan; XVIII. 

^ By the Arabs called Bahr Alakdhar, the Green Sea. 
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Skpjk^tan, on the river Jlifulmend^ the homestead of the oele- 
bratctl ]icn» Ku.<<taii ; XIX. Kekman; XX. Makrait, with 
tht> ciiii's Sirhiibour^ Ikrat^ Balk (Bactra), and Mennd- 
Jiut/y the uiK'ic'ut Alexandria Margiaua. East of the Caspianyand 
north uf tliv DJihun (Oxus), Uy XXI. KuowARESM^-Chons- 
uia; and XXII. Ma\vak-al-Nahr, the ancient Sogdiana, he- 
)-ond the Oxus, which the Arabs for a length of time hesi- 
tated to cross : both provinces were however oconpied in 707- 
71 Of and thuH arrived on the frontiers of Turkistan, the Arabe 
came in hostile contact with the Tchang, or Chinese, who in 
vain attempted to drive the Mohammedans back over the 
Djihun. Tiie last Persian king, Yesdegerd, having perished 
by the du^^ers of his faithless mercenaries, the gallant Eo- 
tuibah (the camel driver) now reduced all the countries be- 
tween the Caspian, the Jazartes, and Mount Muxtag, which 
for centuries remained the frontier against the Chinese empire. 
Bi KiiAUA and Samarkand, east of Bukhara, were both stormed 
and taken b}* Kotaibah. who built there magnificent mosques, 
and the immense bazaars wliieh remained the centre of the 
flourishing traffic of the Arabs with China and India. But 
the enthusiastic Mussulmans did not stop here ; like Alexan- 
der the Great, they continued their march eastward, through 
XXIII. ZAiiL'LisiiAX (now Afghanistan), and crossing the In- 
dus (Sind), reduced XXIV. the Multan, and MANSURA(8cuh 
dy ), on its eastern banks, in 7 10, when civil disturbances at home, 
the downfall of the Ommiyad dynasty, and the formation of 
the western Caliphate of Cordova, in Spain, put a atop to 
their eastern 'conquests. Thus then had the Arabs, in less 
than a century, founded a dominion vaster than that of Alex- 
ander, or even that of the Ilomans. The Caliphs themselves 
had taken no part in these conquests ; they remained invisible 
in the interior of their seraglios, where their early simplicity 
and virtue gave way to the corrupting influences of sensuality 
and sloth. The Arabs, tired of destroying, began to rebuild 
the ruined cities; smiling gardens arose on the slopes of the 
mountains \ the plains were cultivated and adorned with de- 
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Iightfol country-seats; the mosques, bazaars, and palaces of the 
Caliphs, were built in that beautiful style of Saracenic archi- 
teeture, which afterwards struck the European crusaders with 
wonder and admiration. The Arab empire reached its culmi- 
Balixig height of political power, cultivation, commerce, litera- 
ture and art, during the age of Charlemagne, and the reign of 
ihe Caliph Haroun-ar-Easchid (the Just), from 786-809, when 
the great schisms in the Mohammedan faith, the rebellions of 
the provinces, and the rise of different heresies and dynasties, 
irst b^an to threaten the dissolution of the Saracenic empire. 



B. — Kingdom op the Aglabids in Kairouan. 

213. The northern coast of Africa, west of Egypt, had 
been conquered by the Arabs, between the years 640 and 710, 
under continual insurrections of the native Christians. The 
possession of that extensive coimtry was at last secured by the 
fmmdation of Kairwan, or Kairouan, in 674, and divided into 
l3ie two provinces, Magrab al Ausah, and Magrab al Aksa 
(the near and distant Africa). Musa, the active governor or 
Wall of the Caliph Walid I., sent his general Tarik with ca- 
Talry, across the Straits, and Spain, in 711, fell an easy con- 
quest to the Mohammedan arms. But forty-four years later, the 
Bucoessful Ommiyad rebellion in that country, excited the 
Wall of Kairouan, Ibrahim-Ebn-Aglab^ to follow the ex- 
ample, and thus arose the kingdom of the Aglabids, who sus- 
tained their independence against the Caliphs of Bagdad, by 
mercenary armies of negroes and Berbers, until the year 908, 
when the last Aglabid was defeated by Obeidallah, a de- 
scendant of Mohammed by his daughter Fatima. This chief 
founded in Egypt the celebrated dynasty of the Fatimid Caliphs 
in Cairo. 

Cities. — Tarabolos (Tripolis), on the great Syrtis, was 
taken by the Arabs in 642. Jakubi, near Cabes on the smaller 
Syrtis, where the total defeat of the Bomans caused the loss 
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of Carthage, and all the floarishing Christian cities westward to 
Sobtah (Ccuta), and the flhoros of the Atlantic Ocean. Ca&thagb 
had rcsi8t(id ; it was taken by the Arabs in 697 ; retaken the 
same year by the Greeks, then lost again, and in 698 totally de- 
stroyed by the infuriated Moslems. Carthage neyer rose from its 
ashes, and the few ruins left on its desolated coast, proTe that 
all the materials for building haTe been carried away for the 
erection of KAinouAN, the new colony and capital of the Ssrtr 
oens in Africa. This city is situated in the interior of the 
ancient province of Byzacium, at a distance of one hundred milei 
south of Carthago, and thirty-six west of Hammamet, its harbor 
on the sea-shore. Kuirouan was quickly peopled with Berbers 
and Moors, who flocked to the banners of the Caliph, and be- 
came ready converts to the Mohammedan faith ; and it thiu 
became the great emporium for Northern Africa, during th« 
Middle Ages. Bizerta, the ancient Hippo Zarytos, and Bo- 
na, Hippo Begius, were the last cities in this part of Africa 
which remained in the possession of the Greeks. In the west, 
Chulu, Csesarea, and some maritime fortresses, offered a still 
longer resistance, but wore all at last obliged to surrender. 

C. — Kingdom of the Edrisites in Mequines. 

214. Edris-Bcn-Edris, a descendant of Ali, fled from the 
snares of Haroun-ar-Baschid, and excited a rebellion in the 
western province, Magrab-al-Aksay where the Mohammedan 
Moors and Berbers eleoted him kmg, in 788. His son built 
Faz (Fez), and Mequines (Morocco), the former of which be- 
came a flourishing city, and the latter gave its name to the 
young Mohammedan state. Septa or Sebtah (now Ceuta) was 
a strong fortress, which the Visigoths of Spain held in posses- 
sion on the African coast of the Straits. It was so well de- 
fended, that it stopped all the efforts of the Arabs to cross the 
strait, until the treachery of Count Julian, as is well known, 
opened to the Arabs the passage for the destruction of the 
Gothic Empire. 
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D. — Emirate op Cordova. 



SI 5. Tario suooeeded in landing on tho promontory of 
Oalpe with only five hundred horsomon, in 710. The bold- 
neis and Buocess of his enterprise brought their reward in the 
Bime given afterwards to the promontory, Mount of Tarik, or 
Ojebel-Taric (Gibraltar). The last Gothic king, Roderic, 
kaiing gathered the entire host of tho Visigoths, but without 
receiving any assistance from Europe, attacked the Arabs on 
the Wady<d'Ete (Guadalete), near Sherish (Xorcs), where he 
feU| and the Goths su£fered a total defeat in 71 1. The nume- 
lOUB Jews declared for the Arabs, who immediately were fol- 
lowed by myriads of Moors and Berbers from Africa. Every 
where defeated, the dispirited Visigoths fled to the Asturian 
moimtains. The cities that surrendered were granted capitula- 
tion ; those which defended themselves were levelled to the 
ground. Musa came himself, with 26,000 choice troops, and 
completed the conquest of Taric. The Wali Ejub made Cor- 
dova the residence of the Arabian government. The only 
Christian prince who made a stand was Theodcmir of Lorca^ 
on the coast of Murcia ; he, however, was obliged to pay tri- 
bute. Thousands of Christians became Mohammedans; 
and it appeared as if the Moslem would now carry the Koran 
and the erescent all over Europe. The Arabian government 
was very simple : the provinces were governed by Walis; un- 
der these stood the Alkaldes. The Emir, or general governor, 
had a council, or aduana of counsellors — nieccewares. Emir 
Okba introduced this system in 737. Judges (Kadis) were 
placed in every village, and their judicial activity was most se- 
verely controlled. The Wali, in the provinces, had an armed 
body called KaxiefeSy or gendarmes. Schools and mosques were 
established ; roads laid out ; and commerce and agriculture soon 
began to flourish. Abd-or-Rahnmn, the fugitive Ommiyad, 
raised the banner of rubelliou in 755. Seville received him 
6» 
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with joy; ho gathered an army, defeated near Mmara tiie 
Emir Junuf, and achieved his independence in 759. 

210. DiviHirm AND CiTiEtt. — The Emirate of Cordova wtf 
divided into six provinces under military walis, THOLArrBALA 
(Toledo), Maaida (Morida)y Valencia, SARAOo8THA(Zanig08' 
ta), Animlos (Andalusia), and Narbuna (Narboniie); twelve 
otiier walls, all with their viziors, or lieutenants, boaides the ka- 
dis and moxcwarcs, formed the wluana^ somewhat similar to 
the mallum (79, 1 1 8) of the Ooths and Franks. The progress of 
the Arabs under the active and intelligent Emirs of Cordova, 
was extraordinary ; they crossed the Pyrenees, and added the 
beautiful province of Narbuna to their empire. The battle (A 
Tours, with Charles the Hammer, at last put a permanent 
stop to their coui^uests in 732, and the Oothio chiefs in the 
Asturian mountains soon began to extend their dombion to 
the river Duero. All the plains i^long that river, then the 
general battle-field between Christians and Moslems, were 
called Catnpi Goihidy and being left incult, formed a dreary 
wildorncHs between the hostile nations. 

Tiiof^AiTiiALA (Toledo), on the Togus, surrendered, like the 
other citieH, to the viutorious Arabs, and preserved its ])rivi- 
l(!g(*H liH capital of the African Viceroy, until the time when 
CoKiJiKHiA (Cordova), on the Wady al Kebir (Ouadalquivcr), 
bccanio the seat of the new MusHulman Caliphate. Tho Bal- 
raric Jdands were likewise occupied by tho Arabs, who from 
tli(!iico extended their piracies over all the coasts of Italy and 
Frutice ; nay, they even landed and built a castle at Fraxiuetum, 
on the rugged couHt between Nizza and Ventimiglia, at the 
baHc of the Maritime A1])H, in 880. They massacred the in- 
habitants of the neighborhood, and built a castle upon the 
rocks commanding the entrance of the gulf. This was the 
origin of the formidable republic of Saracen pirates, who, from 
the bay of Fraxinetum, extended their incursions throughout 
Provence and Dau])hiny ; nay, tho Saracens hold possession of 
the passes of the Alps ; they united with the Hungarians to 
ravage Helvetia aifd Valais, of which they remained motitors 
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finr aereral years. They then crossed the mountains, and in- 
yading the plain of Piedmont, they burnt Acqui and ravaged 
the banks of the Padus ; and it was not until the year 975 that 
tiie Count of Provence at last succeeded in retaking Fraxine- 
tarn with the inunense booty which the Saracens had hoarded 
vp there. 

Islam had arrived at its zenith ; it was the time of the 
brilliant Mohammedan civilization of Spain (in Arabic, Anda- 
los). The palm of the desert rose at the side of the products 
of the west. Spain became the most populous and industrious 
etmatij in Europe. Cordova was the seat of arts and litera- 
ture ; seventy libraries and seventeen academies and colleges 
opened abundant sources of instruction ; questions of philosophy, 
science, or poetry, were discussed in the literary societies. The 
burge cities, Toledo, Merida, Seville, Zaragoza, Valencia, El- 
Ura (Gran^^a), vied with Cordova in wealth and splendor ; 
four hundred cities of inferior rank were enriched by com- 
meroe ; on the banks of the Guadalquiver alone were scattered 
twelve hundred hamlets, embowered in vineyards and olive- 
groves. 



V. INDEPENDENT CHRISTIAN STATES IN SPAIN 
ABOUT A. D. 800. 

217. Kingdom of Gothia or Oviedo. — The Saracens and 
their allies, the Moors, were still strangers on the soil of Spain. 
After the death of King Roderic and the defeat of the Visi- 
goths at Xeres, the wrecks of that nation who disdained sub- 
mission to the victorious Moslems, fled to the mountains of 
Asturia ; these were chiefly the nobles and clergy. From the 
Pyrenees, an extensive chain of high and rugged mountains 
(the Mons Vindius of the ancients) stretches westward to 
Cape Finisterrej the extreme headland of Gallicia. Auseba^ 
one of those towering pinnacles of difficult access, afforded re- 
fuge to the fleeing bands of some thousand Goths who sought hid- 
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iDg-plftcci in the caTenui of our Lady of Cabtdonga, where they 
elected Pelayo, a distiDguished warrior, ai their chieftain, a. d. 
7 1 8. The early traditiona about the origin of the modem Spanish 
dynaaties are not free from the exaggerations of national vanity; 
yet Aflturia enjoys, as the ancient asylum of the noble QothB, 
certain liberties which had no other origin than the achieve- 
ments of her sons ; and the hamlet Gegio (Oijon), on the coast, 
scarcely observed by the Moslem enemy, became the cradle of 
a lasting monarchy, which grew to manhood among the moun- 
tains. There, protected by the high range of Auaeba, the 
Christians began the long and arduous struggle, which, in spite 
of many reverses, at last, after the vicissitudes of seven centu- 
ries, was crowned with complete success, the reoonquest of the 
magnificent peninsula, and the expulsion of the infidels. The 
Visigoth nation had become degenerated under the mild climate 
of Spain, yet the awful political calamities which had befidlen 
them now steeled their courage and exalted their virtue ; and soon 
they broke forth from their strongholds. Alfonso I. reconquered 
Gallioia in 750, and Troila made himself master of Oviedo in 
750. The expeditions of Charlemagne beyond the Pyrenees, 
and the rebellions of the Saracenic walis or governors on the 
Ebro, encouraged the Goths, who then, toward the year 850, 
after the brilliant victory over the Arabs at Logrono, extended 
their dominion south of the mountains. 

Such was the condition of the world in the era of Charle- 
magne 
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CHAPTER VI. 
EUROPE. 

WESTERN ASIA AND NOBTHERN AFRICA ; THEIR POLITI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY AT THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR 
OTHO THE GREAT, A. D. 978.'*'' 

218. General Division. — During the period from the 
coronation of Charlemagne, a. d. 800, to the death of Otho the 
Great toward the close of the tenth century, great changes had 
taken place in the institutions, the maimers, and the political 
relations of the states and nations in the old world. The 
mighty empires of Charlemagne and of Haroun-ar-Raschid had 
been shivered to fragments ; and we find in the year 973, in 
Europe, no less than nineteen independent and more or less 
powerful states; while the Mohammedan Empire of the Caliphs 
had then become divided among a greater number of sectarian 
or heretical dynasties and rebellious Mohammedan tribes, than 
we can find space to describe. Of the nineteen states in Eu- 
rope, seven were situated in the north. They were — I., the 
kingdoms in Ireland; 11. , the kingdom of Scotland ; III., 
that of the Anglo-Saxons in England ; IV., that of Den- 
mark ; V., that of Norway ; VI., that of Sweden ; and VII., 
the Ghrand-Duchy of Russia. Five in central Europe: VIII., 
the kingdom of France ; IX., that of Burgundy ; X., the ilo- 
mano- Germanic Empire; XL, the kingdom of Hungaria ; 
and XII., the Chanate of the Petcheneges. Seven in the south 
of Europe : XIII. the kingdom of Leon ; XIV., the county 
of Castile; XV., the kingdom of Navarra-; XVI. the caliph- 
ate of Cordova ; XVII., the emirate of Sicily and the smaller 
islands ; XVIII., the kingdom of Croatia ; and XIX., the 
Byzantine or eastern Roman empire. 

*' See Map No. 4. 
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This being the period during which Fnmee and Gkrmaay 
became nplit into so many almost independent feudal seignio- 
rics, we have thought it desirable to go bto some detail bj 
giving the Latin names of the French counties, &c., then is 
U8C) and their modem appellation; and by delmeating the 
different nationalities in the duchies of Germany ; nor do we 
hoHitate to present the student with the names of Uie later pnh 
vincuH {fhrtfics) of the Eastern Empire, in the Bysantine 
ilrvvV Iniigiingo, because an accurate description of the East, 
and Home etyinological hints on the provincial names, may per- 
hapH tend the better to explain the annexed map of the tenth 
century, and render its study more interesting. 



^ I. NORTHERN EUROPE. 

I. KiNQPOMs IN Ireland. 

219. Iniiaiiitanth and llKMARKAnLE Citieh. — Toward the 
clone of the tenth eentury we Htill find Ireland divided into the 
four petty kingdonm of Ultonia (UUter), (yONNACiA (iUm- 
naught), M()M(jNiA (MuuHter), nnd Jjauknia (LeinHter), which 
reeogiiiKed the HUprenuiey of the Hovereign King of Midia 
( Meutli). The civil feuds among the more powerful Canfinnirs 
(100) htill continued, and the Havuge manners of tho Irish clous 
Htood in the nioHt Hingulur contrnHt to the learning and piety 
of the nionku in the numerous convents and monasteries 
which contributed so much to the propagation of Christianity 
in the north. The landed property belonged in the mass to 
the elans, and the Canfinny was the liego-lord ; the succes- 
sion waH elective, and never settled without bloodshed. Seve- 
ral elans, such as the O^ Connors and O'Neals^ had already 
a preponderating influence. The people were poor and bar- 
ImrouH, and agriculture was still neglected. The Danes and 
NorwegiauH, from their piratical settlements on the Hebrides 
and Orkney iHlauds in the Meventh century, begun already their 
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JbfasUtmg daecenta npon the eastern coast of Ireland. Nay, 
Hmj founded several independent states on the southern coast, 
wOk Wate&ford and Duesefo&d (Wexford), as their strong- 
Udft. On the west they occupied Luimnich (Limerick), and 
W0 read in Snorro Sturleson, the Icelandic historian, the ex- 
|loii0 of Thorgils and Frode, the sons of King Harald, the 
ittriuured of Norway, who, with their fleets, took possession of 
SnruH (Dublin), where Thorgils for long years ruled as king, 
tttil lie fell in battle against the Irish.^' Teahor or Tamaray 
bk the kingdom of Meath, was the principal city of the Irish, 
vbere the clans met in their confederate diets. Armagh (100) 
eontinued to be the ecclesiastical metropolis of Ireland. Its 
numerous monasteries were celebrated for their learning and 
austere discipline. Hundreds of zealous monks accompanied 
the Norwegian Prince Olaf Tryggveson in his expedition to 
Norway in 995, where they, under many dangers and priva- 
tioDB, laid the foundation of a higher civilization, by the first 
introduction of Christianity in Nidaros (Throndhjem). Cor- 
GAGiA, Chuirke (Cork), in Munster, was already an important 
oommercial city. 

II. KiNGDOH OP Scotland 

220. Extent and Principal Cities. — The early history 
of Scotland is enveloped in total darkness : it would have been 
interesting to know the historic facts connected with the union 
of two so entirely di£ferent nationalities as those of the Gaelic or 
Celtic Scots, and the Scandinavian or Gothic Picts (101), under 
the erown of King Kenneth 11.,^' in 843, which is supposed to 

■• See the saga of Harald Haarfager, chap, xxxv., in Samuel Laing'a 
beautifiil translation of the Heims Kringla or Chronicle of the Kings of 
Korway. London, 1844. VoL L, page 304. 

■• From the register of Saint Andrew's we learn that the Scottish 
Kings, from Kenneth XL down to Edgar, 1098, were buried in Hyona 
or I-eolm-kiU (101). After that period Dunfermline was the place of 
fojal sepulture. 
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hmve given birtb to the more modern kingdom of Scotland. Te( 
the truth is, that the light of history begins much later to dawn 
on the misty Highlands of Scotland. Danes were settled on 
the northeastern part of the island called Caithness. King 
Indulf vanquished them at CuUefif but could not make them 
((uit the island. Edinburgh became early the capital ; Scons 
on the northwest, where the great battle took place, in oonse- 
qucnco of which King Kenneth was enabled to unite the two 
realms of the Picts and Soots. His castle was afterwards the 
residence of the Scottish Kings, several of whom wore crowned 
there. 



III. — Kingdom or England. 

221. Extent, Oondition, and Remarkable Oitibs.— 
King Egbert of WcHt-Scz had in a. d. 828 subdued the other 
states of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy (104). The stool-kings 
of the old dynasties, sprung from Odin, were extinct, and Eng- 
land had obtained a unity and internal tranquillity which was 
cHHcntiully favorable to the moral cultivation of the Anglo- 
Saxon nation, and the dcvclopmont of their national institu- 
tions. The l^ritons in North Wales were vanquished, the 
iftland of Mona (Anglosoa) conquered, and only the kings of 
Cumberland and Strathclydo (103) maintained their indepen* 
denco until about 950, when they wore replaced by dependent 
counts. King ^tbolstan (924-941) subjected the princes of 
Wales to a tribute of cattle, which Edgar (959-975), after a 
successful invasion of North Wales, changed into the yearly 
delivery of throe hundred heads of wolves. This beneficial 
exaction caused the speedy dcstruotion of these beasts through- 
out the island. Edgar armed warships, and defeating the 
Danes in Ireland, he took Dublin, the first acquisition of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings beyond their own territory. Thus the whole 
southern portion of the inland, northward to the Tweed and Cum- 
berland, belonged to the English crown. The last distinction 
between the old Saxon Seven States disappears entirely under 
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2Bafred (871-901), and England is forthwith divided into 
litres and hundreds governed by earis and earidormen. The 
hank "pledge— frithboth — ^gave a mutual security to the com- 
■nnities, and the ancient Boman military roads an easy com- 
Kinication between the different parts of the state. These 
mnarkable high roads were, 1 , the Ermings StrcedCj from Do- 
mt and Canterbury, running north through Stamford to liin- 
Kdn and Winteringham on the Humber ; 2, the I^ss- Wag 
diteh-way), running southwest from Lincoln by Cirencester 
o Exeter in Cornwall ; and 3, the celebrated Watlinga 
^mde^ running northwest from London through Tamworth 
o Shrewsbury and Offa's dike, at the base of the hills of 
V'ales. The latter (Watling-street) was the boundary between 
he Danes and English, in the treaty between Alfred and Guth- 
mn the Dane, in 890, according to which Northumberland 
nd East Anglia were ceded to the Scandinavian invaders. 

The piracies of the Northmen had begun abeady, in the 
ime of King Egbert, to become troublesome to the inhabit- 
ntB on the coasts ; soon they took the character of regular 
Qftiitime expeditions of the daring sea-kings of Scandinavia, 
rho, in spite of the victories of the glorious Alfred in 897, 
uooeeded in forming independent states on the eastern coast, 
nd a century later (1016), to bring the whole island under 
he Bway of King Knud (Canute) of Denmark. Lundenwyc, 
jondon, on the Thames, the capital of the kingdom, was 
Iready a populous, commercial, and wealthy city, which had 
«en enlarged and embellished by Alfred ; the old St. Paul's 
Jhnrch was built in 604, on the first introduction of Chris- 
ianity among the Saxons by St. Austin, and numerous con- 
ents and monasteries in every part of the city gave proof of 
he rapid change its mild doctrines had produced in the ideas and 
abits of that wild and heathen nation (104). Cantwaraburh 
Canterbury) was the great metropolis of the Anglican Church, 
nd its Archbishops knew full well to extend their influence 
nd their privileges among the devout Edgars and JSthelreds. 
)xNAFoiiD (Oxford) was already celebrated as the seat of 
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learning. EoFORWTK'(Tork) iras the capital of Nortlmmbar- 
land) the centre of the Danish power. Brunanburh, near 
Lincoln, where the terrible battle was fought in which ^thel- 
Stan, in 938, totally defeated the Northumbrian Dane Ankf 
(Olaf), and his Scottish auxiliaries. Cruland (Croyland), the 
celebrated monastery in Mercia, which the savage Danes plun- 
dered and burnt in 870, after the defeat of Osgood of 
Lincoln.*" 

iESTHLiNOA-Eia (Athelney), the Isle of Princes, the fortien 
in Somersetshire, near Taunton, where iBlfred the Great hid 
himself in the forest and the surrounding swamps, and pre* 
pared for his attack on the Danes. '^ Ethandun (now Edding- 
ton near Westbury), where ^^Ufred so brilliantly defeated the 
Danes, baptized their seaking Guthrum, and restored the in- 
dependence of England in 878. The Scilly Islands, by the 
ancients called Cassiterides or Sylime Insula, were during 
this period brought under the dominion of the English kings, 
and what is more important, it was in this quiet retreat of 
monastic seclusion that the Norwegiaii sea-king Olaf Tryggve- 
son, known in the history of England by the name of Ankf, 
received baptism in 993, and from thence introduced Chris- 
tianity into Norway and Iceland, by means of the sealous 
English missionaries whom he brought along with him. 

The island of Man — Monarinay Monapia Instiia — ^in the 
Irish Channel, had become the seat of another Norwegian 
sea-king, who united the Hebrides on the west coast of Scot- 
land, and the Orkney Islands — Or cades Insula — ^into a 
powerful kingdom, so conveniently situated as naval stations 
for the daring Norwegian Vikings, who thence extended their 

^ See the detailed and characteristic account of these events in 
Sharon Turner's llistory of the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. I., page 609 et teq. 

•^ This interesting spot at the confluence of the Parret river with 
the Thone, is exactly known, not only from tradition, but from a gold- 
en enamelled ornament found there, exhibiting the name of JEHred by 
an inscription : "Alfred het meh gewircan" — Alfred ordered me to be 
wrought 
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piratical invasions over all the neighboring coasts of Ireland 
and Great Britain. 



IV. — Kingdom op Denmark. 

222. Extent, Conversion, and Consolidation. 

During the 9th century the north of Europe began to pass 
from the state of fermentation and disorder, which had pre- 
Tuled in all its countries, into a more peaceable and orderly 
condition. It was the beneficial influence of Christianity 
whioh mainly contributed to produce this great revolution. 
The Christian religion became the point of union that, like the 
eieoiric spark, roused the nations of the north from their long 
deep of ignorance. The first authentic information we obtain 
from Denmark is that of the pious and devoted Ansgar, or 
AnBgarios, the Apostle of Scandinavia, who in a. d. 826 ao- 
oompanied the first Christian Dane, Harald Klak, the under- 
king of South Jutland — then an exile at the court of Louis-le- 
Sebonnair — ^back to Denmark, and built the church at Scktes- 
yng. Ansgar and his monks visited King BiOrn in Sweden, 
where, with the support of a distinguished Swede, Hergier, 
they built the first Christian church on the banks of the Mcb- 
lam (190). From his see in Schleswig Ansgar now strength- 
ened his missionary army with enthusiastic brothers from 
Germany and France, and preaching publicly in Danish, he 
gathered multitudes around him, and secured his spiritual con- 
quest by the establishment of the Archbishopric in Hamburg 
in 830. Attacked by a fleet of savage Yi-kings in 845, he 
retired to Bremen, where he met a deputation of Jutes, who 
conducted him safely to Ribe (Eipen), on the west coast of 
Jutland. There he built and consecrated the cathedral church 
in 858, and having gloriously fulfilled his mission of laying a 
solid foundation for the civilization of the north, he died in 
Bremen in 865, revered by all, and later canonized by the 
Pope as the great Apostle of Denmark. A few years later 
King Gorm the Old (Gtorm den Gamle) of the Danish Islands , 
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mirrroiliMi in niiMuinp the petty dtates of Jutland, and secured 
thf siMitlitTii front iiT.M of liin unitod kingdom by ext«n8ioii of 
till' l>:iiiiH'virk«' (wnrk of the Danen) from the bay of Schleswig 
wi*>twuril to tlic N(trth-Kidor, the boundary of the CarloviD- 
^i:iii t'uipire. Thi' intt^frral parts of Denmark then consisted 
of 1« Ji'TLAMi, divided by the Kongeaa {king^s river) into 
NoiiTii .liTi.AM) (Ueit Gotidand) and South Jutland (Schles- 
wig), eoiiipri.Hin^ on the east the ancient Anglen, the home- 
stead of the An^deH in liritain, and on the west North Fries- 
land, inhabited by the Frinian fishermen; 2, the Danish 
IshAMis (Ky (lothhind); 3, Skaanb (Scandia, Skaney) in 
southern Sweden, and divided into the three ancient proTinces, 
Ilaliand^ northwest on the Kattegat; Bleldnga-ey^ north- 
east, on the Warfei:cr'!Soc, East Sea, or Baltic; and Skaane 
rroj9er, the southern point of the great Scandinavian Penin- 
sula. All the ])rovinee8 were divided into Sys/er (shires), and 
Jicrrrtlcr (hundreds), gt)verned by the Juris (earls), who, with 
the Bonder (freemen), met the king at the Tini^e (national 
diet), where public affairs were transacted, and the kings and 
chiefs eloeted by aeelanmtion of the people. King Oorm felt 
himself strong enough to eross the Eider and invade Nordal- 
buifiia (Holstein), then a province of the duchy of Saxony. 
The Danes were defeated, and Henry I, the Fowler, established 
the March or margraviatc of Schleswig, between the Eider 
and the Schley — the iimes DunicuSf as it is called by the 
chroniclers, which for nearly a century remained the battle- 
ground of the hostile Danish and Saxon borderers. Otho the 
(Jroat crossed the Danncvirkc in 070, overran all Jutland, and 
forced King llarald Bluetooth, the son of Oorm, to be bap- 
tized, and grant the moidcs the liberty to convert his subjects 
througliout the kingdom. 

(?iTii:s ANn IIisToiiiCAL Places. — TIaddeby {Sfias-tayk)^ 
Schleswig, with the first Episcopal church ranging under the 
see of Hamburg. SiuiKusTKn, north of Schleswig, where 
king Bluetooth was defeated by Otho in a great battle, and 
baptized in tho brook, which, after these great events, was 
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called Helligbaek; or Holy Brook.*' Ripa (Ribe), Viburgum 
(Viborg), Arosia (Aaxhuus), and Burglanum (Borgland), 
became later episcopal sees of the province of Lund. Jel- 
LiNGE, with the barrows of king Gorm, and his Christian 
queen, Thjra Danebod. The magnificent sepulchral room of 
the queen has lately been excavated, and highly interesting 
antiquities, shrines, silver goblets, and golden figures of birds 
found.*' 

Otten Sund (Sound of Otho), a bay on the Liimfjord, in 
Northern Jutland, where the Emperor Otho, in the pursuit of 
the retiring Danes, found himself stopped by the frith, and in 
his rage at not being able to cross over, launched his spear 
into the water, and returned to Germany. dense, in the 
island of Fyen (Odins-ey), a thriving city, with an episcopal 
see. BoE^s Eilde, on the island of Sjdlund (SjaBlland, Sea- 
land, Hertha Insula)^ the more modem capital of Denmark, 
from the times of king Harald, is situated at a short distance 
from the heathen Leire^ and the forest of Hertha, with the 
splendid cathedral church, and the Episcopal see for Sealand. 
BuRGUNDARHOLM (Bomholm), a fertile island south of Skaane, 
which during the middle ages became an important emporium 
of eastern commerce. In a bog on this island was found 
no less than half a bushel of Cufic or Arabian coins (207), with the 
inscriptions of the Oaliphs of Bagdad, from a. d. 698 to 1010, 
which were current in the countries through which the North- 
men had to pass on their way to Constantinople. Lund, in 

" It was on the hanks of Hellig-bsek, that the Danes, in 1850 
gained the battle of Idsted against the rebellious Holsteiners. 

" The Rtmic inscriptions from these mounds are among the oldest 
and most important documents of Danish histoiy. The smaller sepul- 
chral stone (Bautasteen), has the following : — King Oorm made this hill 
after his mfe, Thyre Banmarksbod, The larger Jelling stone has been 
erected by the son and successor, Harald Bluetooth, to the mem- 
ory of his parents : — King Harald raised these hills after his father 
Oorm and his mother Thyre. This Harold is he who won all Denmark, 
and Norway, and Christendom; that is, became a Christian, together 
with hit people. 
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Hknnno, Imcnmo in 1000 ilio arctiiopiHcopnl ncA for the Pro- 
vincia Lutnlensis^ pin bracing nil DiMnnnrk and KHthlund. 



V. KiN(}uoM ov Norway. 

'2*i:V KiXTKNT, Division, and IIihtouiual Sitkh. — Tho 
I(n«1an(lio Sa^aH havo thrown a wondurful light on the oarly 
history of Norway, and tho Norwegian Dondo (froo land* 
ownor), can, with tho adinirahlu book of Snorro HturloHon bo- 
foro him, iit tho flrosidt*, during tho long wiutur ovoninga, fol- 
low up tho ovontH of bin forofathorn in uvory valloy, on every 
mountain, whoro ntill ho many rough monumontB of the olden 
tinioN toHtify to tho hintorioal voracity of tho pootieal tradl- 
tiouM of tlio Skjalds.*^ Tlio groat Soandinavian peniuHula in by 
a high mountain rango, tho KJo/rn^ divided into two dintinot 
oountrioH, Swicikik {Stmlrn)^ and Noikjk (Nonoay), The 

*^ Soo tho prrfiioo of Snorro hiiimcif, to hiH ''Sii^fM of tho Nunui 
Kin^M." *'liiihiN liook," lio »nyi«, "I hnvo hiid old triulHJomi writtnn 
down, M I hiivit honrd ilioni tohl hy intidli^oiit proplo, oonooriiiiiff ohiofii 
wh<» huvo ht'lil dominion in tliu nortliorn oountriiMi, nnd who ii|H>ko tho 
DaniMh ton^iio — Dnmikf Tuui/r -Hind hIho oonoorning Miniv of thwir fiini- 
ily hrnnohois iicconlin^ to Avhut hiu* hoon t(»hl nu«. Himw of thono no- 
countn iiro found in tho ^iMioidw^icii) UihloN of o\ir forofiithoii*, while th« 
roNt nro tnkon from old Hon^, which iit tho tiino W4*ro rooitod f(»r the 
plttjiioiru of tho ohiofn nt thoir hnnipioln. Thoro woro Skjntih (hiirdH) 
in tho ot»urt of Uunild tho FAir-lmirod (a. d. HAH uai), whoHO pmimiilhf 
))ooplo know hy hourt ovon iit. tho proHont diiy (Snorro wroto thin abuut 
tho your 1220), to^othor wi(.h all tho non^H nhoui tho kinffii who havt 
rnlod in Norway ninoo Ion t.inu«. Wo rout tho fouiuliitionii of our hii- 
tory prinoipully ii|K)n the Non^M whioh woro Hunf( in tho prMonofl of tlit 
ohioflniuN thoniftotvois or of thoir KonM, and wo oonildontly adopt mi truth 
nnd hintory all th« aooo\inlji wo (Ind in thorn* pool imi moinoriiiW of thoir 
ffutj* and halMoH. VW allhouf^h it In* tho ouHtoin with tho hard to prnino thA 
ohiof l>«*for<« whom ho HtrinK»» tho Imrp, yot no ono would dnrfi t«» rolato 
to a ohiof domU of ^(lory whi<'l» nil tho warriors proMont, and tho ohiof 
hiniMolf, would know to 1)0 nothing hut flirtation and untruth; hoonuiio 
Unit would ho niookory nnd noorn, inntoad of adniimtion nnd prnino."— 
VhroniM of th0 K\ng% of Norway^ by Ham, J^ainy, Vol. L pp. 811-218. 
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oentre of both conntries is very rugged and mountainous, 
but in Sweden the mountains slope off southward, to the im- 
mense lakes of Wenern and Wetterrij and the fertile plains of 
Bkaane ; while on the contrary, in Norway, the slope lies 
north, terminating with the precipitous promontory of North 
Oape. These upper highlands are scantily inhabited by 
Oxe nomadic tribes of Finns and Laplanders, who, by the 
warlike Germanic invaders, were driven northward at the time 
of the first occupation of Scandinavia by the Goths. (86.) 
Though Norway is more mountainous than Sweden, and all its 
eoasts are high — sometimes more than a thousand feet of fear- 
fdl precipices, overhanging the deep friths, the islands and the 
aea, jet its climate is, on account of the neighborhood of the 
oeean, milder than that of the lower coasts of Sweden, 
idiose winter is extremely cold and dreary ; because that 
whole region is exposed to the eastern storms, sweeping 
over the snow plains of Northern Siberia and Russia. Swe- 
den has but scanty harvests of grain ; but it abounds in 
iron, copper, and other minerals. Norway lives almost en- 
tirely on its fisheries, game, and commerce. The extreme 
length of that wild territory, from the southern promontory of 
Sweden to North Cape, is upward of 1100 miles ; its breadth 
from Bergen, in Western Norway, to Stockholm on the east, 
is 450 miles; its superficial dimensions are three hundred 
thousand square miles, of which thirty thousand are covered 
by lakes and swamps ; it is therefore more thinly inhabited 
than any country in Europe, having only five millions of souls, 
one million and a half of which are Nordmandy or Norse. 
The most singular features in the scenery of Norway are the 
fjords^ or friths, deep valleys filled by the sea, which often 
run into the interior for several hundred miles. How these 
immensely deep rifts, sometimes not a gunshot in breadth, 
have been furrowed out of the solid primary rock, is still a 
problem. It could not be from the action of the sea, for they 
extend into various branches, starting off in directions which 
never were exposed to the impulse of the ocean ; and we can 
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ihoroforo only explain this phonomonon by the f^noral clcn- 
tioti of tho laud by volcauio uphoavingS) as we find it in Ice- 
land. In tho depth of thoHO land-looked bayii, shut in by 
rockv, woodn, and the deep and glasny waters of the distant 
ocean, lived the Viking of old — lives now tho happy and 
peaceful farmer or HHhcrman, with his small and neat dwelling 
leaning againHt4'he rooks, a green meadow on the banks for hii 
oows and goats, and his little skiff at anchor before his door; 
where he in sight of his chimney smoke, and the rooky forest 
around, catcher the finest sea-fish, the delight of distant Italy 
and Q recce. Can we wonder, then, that suoh looalities— the 
deep Qords, and the hundreds of high, rocky islaadB at their 
mouths, should have invited the enterprising Norsemen of old, 
to the exciting and lucrative life of the pirate.*^ Tho natural 
division of "Norway was into regions lying north, west, and south 
of tho mountains; and these into thirty-four or thirty-five Ff^ker^ 
or districts, having potty kings, who were eontinually fightmg 
with one another, until llalfdan Swarte (the Black), the king of 
WoHtfold, about tho year 850, began to extend his sway in the 
south and west. II is son, tho celebrated Ilarald Haarfager 
(the fair-haired), orosHcd tho Dovro-Fjeld, and subdued with 
the sword all the small sea kings, and stool kings of the north 
and west, during his long roign from 863 to 931. 

Many of the vanquished chiefs fled to Iceland, whioh had 
just been discovered at that period ; others crossed the KjOlon 
and settled in Iljomtelaud and Ileriedalon, on the frontiers of 
Sweden. King Ilarald reduced tho petty kings to tho position 
of mere governors or judges called Jar/s, somewhat similar to 
tho Counts of Charlomagne. They never afterwards succeed- 
ed in throwing off their allegiance, nor did they ever obtain 
any feudal powers. In Norway tho full strength of the nation 
rested on the Odds Bo7ule^ that is, the free landholder or 
husbandman, who was the proprietor of the land — held not 

*^ Boo the fine doscriptiuu of tho Norwegian ooasts in Sam. Laing'i 
Norway. London, 1880. 
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firom the king nor from any feudal superior.** The equal divi- 
•iou of property among the children^ a rule extending to the 
orown itaolf) prevented the acoumulatiou of power and lands in 
individuals. Norway had no fortresses save her snow-capped 
mountains, no feudal castles nor strongholds for arrogant 
nobles ; the farm-house of the BondCy like the manor of the Jarl, 
was built of wood, much resembling the picturesque cottages of 
Switserland. The King with his Ilird or court, the Jarls and 
the Bonder, appeared at the Ting or general assembly, where 
they took part in the discussion of state aiTUirs. Another class 
were the Trcdle^ thralls or domestic slaves, mostly prisoners 
oaptuTod by the Vikings at sea on piratical cruises ; they were 
private property, but generally so well treated, that Sigurd 
Jarly the high-priest of Tlior, for instance, enabled his Trsollo 
to purchase their freedom by giving them the right of fishing 
in the Qords on his estates, or seated them a^ farmers on his 
unoleared lands, llakon the Good, the son of Uarald Fair* 
hairi attempted to introduce Christianity, but he found the 
Norse too stubborn and devoted to their old heathen gods and 
fesUvals ; and it was not until the energetic rule of King Olaf 
Tryggveson in 997-1000, and that of the unhappy Samt 
Olaf, who perished in the battle of Stiklcstad in 1030, that the 
temples of Odin and Thor were at last destroyed, and the 
Cross of Ohrist arose at Nidaros (Trondhjcm), in the north. 

NordenJJeidSf north of the mountains, we have : II alog aland 
on the frontiers of Finnmakcn ; N aumdal and Thrond or Trond- 
l^em (Drontheim), with the capital Nidaros on a doop frith. 
Hero the traveller admires the celebrated cathedral built 1033, a 
huge structure in the ancient Saxon style, with arches, clois- 
ters, and roughly carved ornaments, and the sepulchral vaults 
of the Norwegian kings. The shrine of Saint Olaf was a place 
of pilgrimage for the pious Catholics from every part of Eu- 
rope. Hlade (the grange), the residence of Ilarald and his 

** See above note 37, page 31. Ijaing*8 beautiful prolimiuary dit- 
Mftation on Suorro, Chap. III. ' 
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iuocoMoni. Moere whoro tlin publio UMmblioR were bold, and 
wIhto w» Htill behold Uio luouiidii aiid fouiidntionM of heathen 
tc)in|dcH. Siik/exfatf, north of NidaroN, the bloody battlu-ficld 
whf^ro tho hcathrn Norm) defeatod and hIow King Olaf the Saint, 
in 1 OiiO. Jiif/iof, further inland, tho country-Hcat of Thora, where 
Hiikon Jarl wiih Htahbod by hi« H<!rf Karkor in 907. Woitof 
Thrond Iny Nuud and Hovrn Mokue and Naumdal, on tho ahoroa 
of the ocean. WcstenfjcUh (weat of Mount Dovro), Fjoid, 
Bo(iNy IIoiiiiAi.ANi), with tho rieh oommercial oity of Bjoio- 
WINN (Bergen), nfterwarda ono of tho soTonty oonfoderated 
towna of the IliuiHa. Uoualand, whore, b tho doopbay, /£^ 
furrfjord^ JIukon Jarl, in a moat tromondoua naval battle, de- 
feated the daring Jotm- Vikings or piratoa, from Jomaborg, in 
99ti. SdndcN^'ritls (nouth of the mountaina), Aodb , on the 
aouthem conat oppoHitu to Jutland. Tkllkmaukkn, Hallin- 
(JADAL, Vkhtfom), and Vikkn on the frontiera of Sweden. 
Ophi.o (now ChriHtiania), the later onpitul of Norway. Kangi- 
heiir^ frontier fortrcHH, the aeene of many hard-fought battlui 
with the HwedeN. In the uplandM, GnLDniiANDHPAL, Eihtuid- 
DAL, K()Mj:ui(if:, IIkdkmakkk'n, and other valloya. Norway 
had itH own nrf^hiepiH(!opiil Hee in NidiiroH. Ita juriadictton^ 
Provinvia Niflurosit'nsis—'O.xiv.mhii to Iceland, Greenland, 
tho Hhetlftiul iMhindn, the Orkneyn, Filrwer, and Ilehridea.' 

'ZMi. DiHcovKiiiKH AND (JoNQi 'KsTM. — Nor are the conqucHtM 
of the NorwcfgiuiiH, during tluH brilliant period of their hiatory, 
leHH interenting tlmn tho oventH in tho mother country herself. 

HiAi.TKLANi) (the Khetland InlandH), OkxnOyjau (the Seal 
iHlandM), Orcdtlea^ OrknoyH, Hvdkii (Ki:ii (Hebrideaor Weatcm 
InlandH), were early occupied by the Northmen, who, in the 
reign of King llarald Fairhnir, formed a kingdom on the 
iMland of Man. Kvery group of iHlanda had ita binhop aa auf- 
fragiuiH of the proviuije of NidnroM. The Fakk(Kkii or Shwsp 
iHlundn, MO calhul on lujcount of the nunieroiiM floekM that niako 
the principal rcHounro of the iMhuuJurH, were dihcovered in 801. 

IcJKi.ANi), or Snvvland (huow country), aa it wan culled by 
the Dane Uardar, who diaooverod it in b03. Ita eolouixation 
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b^n in 875 by the Norwegian Ingolf. Greenland was dis- 
eorered nearly at tbe same time, though it was not colonized 
until one century later in 973-85, by Erik the Red, who un- 
dertook an expedition from Iceland to the western seas. A yeaf 
later (986), Biame Herulfson sailed south from Greenland, and 
fimnd the east coast of America, where Leif Ericson, Thor- 
wald Ericson, and Thorfinn continued their discoveries, and 
ealled tbe fertile woodlands Yiinland, and the savage inhabit- 
ants skrallinger or wretches. Some colonies were established 
on tbe coasts of Rhode Island and Massachusetts ; but they did 
not prosper, and appear to have been abandoned in the thir- 
teenth century.** Iceland was soon colonized by dissatisfied 
Norsemen, who fled from the sword of Harald Haarfager ; they 
established a republican government, and were, in the year 
1000, converted to Christianity. 



VI. Kingdom op Sweden 

225. Extent, Divisions, and Remarkabe Cities. — The 
early history of Sweden is more obscure and far less interest- 
ing than that of Denmark or Norway ; nor do the middle ages 
of Sweden present us with so rich a variety of events, as do 
the expeditions and conquests of the Danish and Norwegian 
sea-kings, and the later participation of the Danes and Norse 
in the crusades, and their multifarious relations with the south. 
Sweden has no Snorro, no Saxo. But, on the contrary, Sweden 
has a modem history from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth. 
more brilliant than that of any other nation during the same 
period. There were continual wars between the different tribes 
of Goths and Swedes and between the reigning dynasties. The 
country was mountainous, covered with forests ; the inhabitants 
were poor. The Norwegians and Danes by possessing the west- 

** Seo for farther details the nuinorouB works published by the Bo- 
eUty of Northern Antiquaries iu Copenhagen, and by idyeral distin- 
gnidied literary gentlemen in this country. 
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orn coant-land along the Baltic, Vikon, Halland and Bkaane, 
tixcliulod tho SwcduH in a manner from the participation of 
thu woHt4Tn ux|»editionii of their ncighborH. Yet tho Swedes 
had tlirir own cruHadeH nearer at home; from early timen 
thoy fouglit ai^iiinHt the Laplanders of lleUingeland^ in 
tlie north, and against the Fiunitth or Ghudish triboi in 
Quainiandy and Kyrialaland on the oant. These obscure 
oonqucHtH, and tho Swedish settlements on tho ooast of Finn- 
land, form the bent part of thoir annals ; the rest is blood- 
shed and horrors at home. The Swedes in Swithiod north of 
the lakes, and the Uoths in the more southern Oothland, though 
divided by their ruling dynasties, met for the same temple ser- 
viee at the great sanctuary of Odin at Upsala; and toward the 
middle of the nintli century, Krio Edmundson eontrived to 
unite the warring tribes, and to rule Sweden as Enekunge or 
solo king, with his Juris and Drots. Christianity made but 
little ))rogroNS among ho wild and superstitious a people, who 
still clung to Odin and Vullhalla, and it was not until 1157 
that Haint Krio, in liis xoul, carried the cross to Finnland 
among the Quuins. The power of the Swedish Kings was very 
eircuniHcri!)cd l)y the general diets of the free proprietors, tho 
])6ndor, atul by the pride of the Jarls, who, like tho Dukes and 
Counts in (Jernuiuy and France, arrogated a certain degree of 
independence to tlicinHclvoM ; nay, very early we find in Sweden 
the Jarl of the Realm — Riks-Jarl — in similar relati(ms to tho 
king as the mnynr tlnmus in the kingdom of the Franks. Tho 
fsmily of the lAttk'unfi;er having first obtained this hereditary 
dignity, they soon aspired to the crown itself in 1250. 

SuiTuioi) eonsintcd of the provinces Dai.arnk on the north- 
east, the southern part of If i:LHiN(UT.ANn as far north as tho river 
Aitfj^rrmanna Klv ; IIpland, with the Aalands islands, on tho 
east; Vkiimkland, liy the Kda-forcst separated ft-om Norway; 
Wkht-manna-lano, MoDKiiMANNA-T.ANn, aud Nrimke around tho 
deep iVItli Md'hini ; the uiiiiliig district was called JKUNnA-:iiA- 
LA N h ( 1 ron-prodiicing-land). 

QuTiiLAND, south of tho largo lakes of Wener aud Whiierf 
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was diTided into west and cast Gothland ; and Smaaland^ bor- 
dering south on tho Danish possessions in Skaanc. Gothland 
and EoLAND (Oeland) lay off tho coast. Sigtuna, on the 
MsBlam, with its heathen rock-altars and temples, stood already 
in ruins. ITrsALA, the later capital of the Swedish Kings, 
north of Sigtuna, became the archiepiscopal see of the eccle- 
siastical province of Upsala — Provincia Upsaliensis — which 
embraced all Sweden and Finnland as far as the river Newa in 
the Kyriala Bottn or Finnish Gulf. BjOrkO (Birka), west of 
Sigtuna, on tho MaDlarn, whither the kings had removed their 
residence during the tenth century, and remained until Jarl Bir- 
ker, about the middle of the thirteenth century, built Stock sund 
on the Stockholm^ an island strongly fortified with walls and 
towers, to protect the offing of the Msolarn against the Vikings. 
From this small beginning rose afterward the splendid city of 
Stockholm. 

VIL Grand Duchy of Russia. 

226. Origin, Extent, Divisions, and Remarkable 
OiTiES. — Among the many Sclavonian tribes who were driven 
northward from the Black Sea on the advance of the Chazars 
(91, 193), were the Russniaks, Ross, or Russians,*^ who pene- 
trated the Sarmatian forests, and subdued and expelled the 
Finnish tribes of the Mordwens and Muromens on the upper 
Volga ; there they settled and founded the great and flourish- 
ing cities of Novgorod on the lake of Ilmen, and Kiow on the 
Dnieper. To the southward they waged continual war with tho 
Chazars, and on the Baltic they met the Northmen, who, as 
Warceos or Vdringers (adventurous warriors), infested the 
coasts with their piracies. Owing to the quarrels among their 
own chiefs, which gave the Russians so much trouble, they en- 

^ Tho RuAniann appear for the firnt time in tho Byznntino hiHtorinns 
of the ninth oontury, under the undeclinablo name of P»t, and they 
have then already their oharacteriBtio featuroe tho white ekin, the red 
hair, and the green cat eye* 
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tcrcd into an allianco with the moro intelligent strangen, and 
thuH it happened that the Danes in a. d. 852 laid the fotindft' 
tion of the immeiiHo UuHsian Empire, where the descendants 
of the dynuHty of Ruric held tlio sway for more than seven hun- 
dred years. An adventurous band of Danish Vikings, com- 
manded by Ruric the Jute, his brothers Sineus and TruvoTt 
and the young prince Gorm of Denmark, landed on the Finnic 
Oulf, near the lake of Ilmen. These chiefs, at the head of the 
liussniaku^ soon extended their conquests among the SUvie 
tribes ; they occupied the flourishing city of Novgorod, and 
advancing !)oIdly into the heart of the country, formed a 
largo empire between the river DOna on the west and the Volga 
on the cant, and fixed their residence at Kiew on the Dnieper. 
Pressed, however, by the numerous tribes of Sclavonians around, 
and by the Chazars from the south, the stout Danes were ob- 
liged to defend thcmHelves sword in hand behind their for- 
trcHscR, until new bands of their roving countrymen pouring 
in, Ruric and his brothers soon recovered their conquests, 
and cHtabIiHb(*d thcmnclvcA permanently in a. d. 562 in 
RnHsia. As long as Ruric and his descendants wore consider- 
ed aliens and ronqiKjrors, tlioy ruled by the sword of the 
Nortlimcn. They dlHtributcd entates and subjects among 
their faithful captains, and supplied their numbers by fresh 
streams of adventurers from the Baltic islands. But when the 
Scandinavian chiefs had struck a deeper and more permanent 
root in the soil, they mingled with the native Sarmatians, Russ and 
Russians, in blood, habits, and language ; and tho first Wladi- 
mir, who was baptized by the persuasion of his fair Queen, 
Olga, in 980, and introduced the Greek Church service 
into Russia, disbanded his Danish body-guard,*' But in- 
stead of returning to the north, the Danes, always fond of 
southern scenes and iuipressions, pushed on to Constantinople, 
where a great number of their countrymen had already taken 

•* It ifl a higlily inton^Btin^ fact f hftt tho Geminn Chronicler, Ditmar 
of Moicchiirg, so laic fls 1018, sayii : "that Kiew in RumIa was then still 
guarded hy the strength of the Danish arms.** 
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■liHtarj service among the Greeks. The Byzantine Emperors, 
sarroonded by intrigues and treachery, were glad to enlist seye- 
nl thousands of brave and sober Northmen. They received high 
pay; they wore their bear-skin mantles over their glittering 
armor ; and the astonished Greeks hearing their name Var- 
ingcTj pronounced it: Varanghi — ^Bapayyot. With their 
heavy broadsword at their side, and the double-edged battle- 
axe on their shoulder, they attended the Emperor to the 
Santa Sophia, the Senate, the Hippodrome, or the battle-field. 
He slept and feasted under the guard of his Danish Varanghi ; 
and the keys of the palace and imperial treasury, of the 
towers and gates of Constantinople, were held by the firm and 
fiuthfdl hand of the Scandinavian prince who commanded that 
chosen body. They continued to spAk their own language, 
and, on days of great festivals, they offered their congratula- 
tions and assurances of loyalty to the Emperor in the Danish 
tongue. 

The Scandinavian elements in the government of the early 
Russian states, and the Greek service in their Church, are 
important facts which gave their peculiar character to the 
Russian people. The most intimate relations between the 
northern kings and the Russian grand-dukes continued for cen- 
turies. Young Danish or Norwegian princes were educated 
at the court in Gardarike (Russia), and the northern pilgrims 
and warriors passed mostly through that friendly land on their 
route to the Mediterranean and the Holy Land. Under their 
warlike chiefis the Russians reached the shores of the Black 
Sea so early as 865. They armed expeditions against Con- 
stantinople herself in 904 and 941, and though they were de- 
feated and driven back, they profited by these visits. They 
returned more civilized ; Greek churches and monasteries were 
built in every part of the country ; the Russian clergy obeyed 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and thus the civilization 
which both church and commerce introduced into Russia 
had an oriental character. Many institutions, however, were 
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Ktill Nomian; tlir Rn^.^ian state officers were cMedgosti 

Wlitiliinir :i«linittr.l t'u* imMes — Boyars — to his coimcil, 
n!i'l till- l■|.|lr^•^^iv^• »!• -jutisiu wli'n'h was introduced in later 
riTit'irii^. afti r thr M'tiiptl invasion, had not jot degraded and 
i>ii^I:iM>l tin frank and JDvial character of the ancient Rossians. 
At tin- tiiiir nf thf drath of Otho the Great, 973, the great 
|iriiiri]ia1itv <'f Russsin ex ton dud from the Lake of Ladoga, 
poiith toward the waterfalls of the Dnieper, the lower Bon, 
and t!ie lUack Soa. Tlio (irand Duke SwOrtoslay advanced 
viotoriiMisly to the foul of Monnt Caucasus in 955-972, where 
ho dostro\od the oniplre of the Chazarn, and suhdued the Yassi 
and Ktisachi, nomad lo nations of Turkish origin, on the steppes 
of tlio Kuhan. The Russians even conquered and occupied the 
city and prini-ipality of Tmitakakan — Motercha — on the Tan- 
rian Bosporus (as inilicatod in the map), and entered into 
diroct rohitions to the (Iroiks in the Crimea. Only some few 
ndli's of tho (Icfontoil Cliazars had saved themselves in the 
n<»rtlu'astcrn portion Of that peninsula, and others had crossed 
tho Vol^M, rot roatin^ eastward. The Finnic nations on the north- 
eastorn fri»ntior woro likewise expelled into the dreary plains 
of Riaiimi:lam) — IVrniia — on the shores of the Gandateyk — 
the White Sea — or foreeil to reoognize the Russian role. A 
similar fate awaited the Lrmr and Lithuanian races on the 
Baltic, and thus had that active people, in the space of one 
century (from StVi to 073), already formed the largest empire in 
Europe. NovcoKoD — Ncmograd (Xew-town) — on the north- 
ern bank of the Lake Union, the first capital of Russia, was 
already a thriving commoroial town. KiEW, south on the right 
hank of the Dnieper, as tho second capital of the grand dukes 
of Russia, became adorned with Byzantine churches and con- 
vents, and showed signs of its future greatness by its crowded 
population, and active connnercc on the Black Sea and Con- 
stantinople. PoLOTZK, on the Diina, was the capital of the 
tributary Slavic race of tho PoIotzchanL Zaslav (now in ruins 
near Wileika), on the Niemen, was the principal city of the 
Slovensi, — Smolensk, on the Dnieper. — TcHERNiooVy south- 
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«8t of Kiew, became an independent principality. Pereya- 
8LAVI., near Eiew. — Murom, on the Oka, northeast, was the 
eapital of the tributary Finnic race of the Mnromens. Moskow 
lierself was yet unborn. 

On the southern shores of the Baltic, or the Sea of the 
Warags, as it then was called, were still independent the 
•avageBoRussiANs (Prussians), and the Vendes (in Pomerania), 
who were fighting hard with the Saxon emperors of Germany, 
but had not yet succeeded in forming their large VcTidic King- 
dam^ which we shall describe in the period of the Crusades. 



^ IL— CENTRAL EUROPE. 

5J28. Dismemberment of the Carlovingian Empire. — 
The mighty arm, which had ruled so many warlike nations 
of western Europe beneath its peaceful jurisdiction, was now 
no more, and the pious, but indolent, Louis-le-Debonnair, who 
oonld not control his own wife. Queen Judith, was still less 
able to restrain his violent sons, and their ambitious and as- 
piring retainers — ^both prelates and warriors — ^nor the then 
awakening feelings of nationality, which, with a higher culti- 
vation, began to inspire Germans, French, and Italians. The 
Mussulmans in Spain; the Lombards in Italy; the Gallo-Ro- 
mans in Aquitaine ; the half-converted Saxons ; the heathen 
Sclayonians and Avars; the proud Neustrian Franks; the 
fltill prouder Austrian Germans, as the countrymen of Karl 
the Great hiniself ; all now fretted beneath the lax and vacil- 
lating government of the monkish Louis, and all aspired to a 
national independence, which only the penetrating glance and 
the armies of Charles had been able to restrain. Charles had 
victoriously repelled the gatherings of other barbaric tribes 
along the distant frontiers of his immense empire — but Danes, 
Sclavonians, Tartars, and Saracens, awaited only the death of 
the great emperor, to take back with usury the tributes which 
9* 
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be had imposed upon their yanquiBhed tribes. The Northmen 
imniodiatoly began to infest the coasts with their fleets — ^ihe 
SaracenK pressed upon the Spanish marches; the Basques 
(Vusconi) resumed their liberty in the Pyrenees; Brittany 
yrtm in commotion ; the Obotrites and Sorabians crossed 
the Elbe ; the Bulgarians invaded Avaria. Within all was 
disorder; poor Louis gave away his domains to the ohurdi; 
he granted Jiereditary estates to his counts and envoys, and in 
his despair he divided his empire among his heartless and am- 
bitious sons. Soon the civil war broke oat in all its fiiry ; the 
nations demanded their independence. Charles of France and 
Louis of Germany united against their brother Lothaire (Lu- 
ther) of Italy, the Emperor, and the bloody battle at Fbnta- 
netum (Fontenay) near Auxerre in Burgundy, in July, 841, 
decided the separation of the component parts of the Carlo- 
vingian empire. Lothaire was routed, and forced to relinquish 
his imperial title. In the treaty at Verdun, 843, France, 
Germany, and Italy became distinct kingdoms, but in order to 
make an equal division, the two allied brothers ceded to Lo- 
thaire the whole tract of country lying between the Rhone, 
Moselle, and Scheldt on the west, and the Rhine and Alps on 
the east, that country in which the nationalities were mixed 
French and German, and the possession of which has after- 
ward been the cause of so many desolating wars down to our 
own day. This country, then called Middle France^ now took 
the name of its sovereign, Lotheringhe-Rike, Lotharingia^ 
or Lorraine.'' So far, the independence of the different na- 
tionalities had been accomplished, yet the divisions between 
the quarrelsome descendants of Charlemagne did not stop 
there, and shortly afterward, at the death of Charles-le-Gros, 
A. D. 888, the three kingdoms split into nine states, separated 

•• The kingdom of Cl^irles the Bald was then called Feangia Nova 
— West or Neu Franken — the ancient Neufltria and Aquitania, and that 
of Louia the German, east of tlie llhine, Francia Antiqua — Ost or Alt 
Prankeii — the ancient Austraeitt ; an appellation which is still preserved 
in the Bavarian province of Franconia. 
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by difference of race, language, or dialect These were, 1, 
Germany ; 2, Lorraine ; 3, France ; 4, Bretagne (Brittany) ; 
6, Italy; 6, Transjurane Burgundy ; 7, Cisjurane Burgundy; 
8, Aquitaine ; and 9, the Spanish Border, At the time of 
Otbo the Great, one century later, 951-973, Italy and Lor- 
raine had become united to Germany; Brittany and Aquitaine 
stood in loose feudal relations to France ; and only the two 
Burgundies, united into one kingdom, and the western Spanish 
March, or the kingdom of Navarre, had preserved their auto- 
nomy. After many extraordinary vicissitudes, the German 
branch of the Carlovingian house became extinct with Louis- 
the-Child in 912, and the French with Louis V., the Idler, in 
987 ; in the former state followed first duke Conrad of Fran- 
conia, until 919, and then the powerful dukes of Saxony; in 
the latter, the most wealthy and intriguing of the Feudatories, 
Hugh Capet, Count of Paris. 

VIII. — The Kingdom of France. 

229. Limits of France in 973. — The modern kingdom of 
France extended, at the period during which we describe the 
position of Europe, from the mouth of the Scheldt south to 
the city of Barcelona, whose count still recognized his allegiance 
to France. ^° Eastward, France was separated by the rivers 
Scheldt and Moselle from Lotharingia, and by the Sa6ne and 
J^hone from the kingdom of Burgundy. 

230. PoLrriCAL Divisions. — Feudalism had been repressed 
by the strong hand of Charlemagne, who administered his 
vast empire by his counts, as his judicial officers ; they were 
however entirely dependent on the sovereign will of the Em- 
peror. But Louis-le-Debonnair and his successors gave 
away dignities, counties, domains and all ; and thus the eleva- 
tion of the third royal dynasty in France, that of the Capets, 
in 987, marks the epoch during which feudalism, in its full 

'• Borrell, the ninth count of Barcelona, declared himBelf indepen- 
dent ehoi-tly after the acceeftion of Hugh Capet. 
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power, prcvailod througliout that country, and the greater part 
of ccntrul and Routhom Europe. In Franco, feudalism iecmed 
at the beginning of the 1 1th century, already upon tho point of 
oruHhing tho roynl authority altogether; hut many different con- 
curring cauflcs — tho strong central position of the Capetian do- 
nminH, the prudence and longevity of these chiefs, tho security of 
their hereditary HucccHsion, tho protection and encouragement 
they gave to tlu) cities and free communities, and lastly, the oru- 
sadeH, and the constant feuds among the nobles themselyes — 
contributed to the slow yet progressive extension of the royal 
prerogative, which ultimately, in the beginning of the 14th 
century, gained the most signal victory. At the time of tho 
downfall of the Carlovingian line, we make a distinction be- 
tween the royal domains and the Jiefs, The former were the 
immediate poHscssionH under the crown, and they wore at that 
time reduced to a mere trifle, while a considerable number of 
fiefs, more or Ichh important, still belonged to the king. Yet 
though ho was considered the Suzerain^ or paramount lord of 
them, tliey formed in reality so many small independent statcH, 
tho owners of which, under tho feudal titles of dukes, counts, 
viscountH, l)aronH, or mere seigniors, had now become possess- 
ors of territorieH, which their fathers only held as removable 
Gau-grafcfij or imperial stewards. At tho breaking up of 
the organization of tho counties (pagi or gauen)^ the counts 
becoming hereditary lordH, began to exert their influence and 
power in uniting as many districts as possible under their 
dominion ; and while thus rounding off their territories, by mar- 
riage, or by tho sword, large estates wore founded that might 
have bid defiance to royalty itself. Tho Church had of 
course followed tho example of the nobility, and tho bishops 
and a})botH, snugly seated in their cities and monasteries, be- 
came just as warlike, ambitious, and quarrelsome, as the dukes 
and counts theinHcilves/' 

^* Tho hiHhopB had obtained ilio jurisdiction of tho ancient counta, 
or Count PalAtines, in the dtioe of the empire ; but as they were prelates, 
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281. The Carlovinoian Domains in 987, were reduced to 
the small Comitatus Laudunensis, whose capital, Laudunum 
(Laon), situated on a steep mountain, was the capital of Louis 
Ihe Idler (le faineant). The town of Compendium (Com- 
pi&gne), on the Oiso, was his second possession, where he was 
crowned and buried. 

232. Feudal Territories. — ^We shall here make some his- 
torical remarks on the most important, and only give the name 
of the rest. They were sixty in number, on the accession of 
Hugh Capet.^* 

I. Comitatus Flandri^, which occupied the whole north- 
ern part of France. Bruga (Bruges), Ganda (Oand), and 
Arrebate (Arras), were the most important towns, though still 
in their infancy. 

II. Comitatus Ouisn^ (Guines). III. C. Boloni^e (Bou- 
logne). IV. Pontivus (Ponthieu), were all situated along the 
coast of the Channel. Abbatis Villa (Abbeville), was the 
capital of the latter ; it had formerly belonged to the rich Ab- 
bey of St. Richerii. Hugh Capet had taken possession of the 
town, and fortifying it as a strong bulwark against the Normans, 
he gave the command of it to his brother-in-law, the count of 
Ponthieu. 

233. V. — Comitatus Vermandensis (Vermandois), south 

and could not themBelves wield the sword of justice, they ruled by means 
of their military Tiscount, vice-comes, or bailiff. Tims the poor citizens, in- 
stead oi one master, had now got two, who were often quarrelling with 
one another, and disturbing the tranquillity of the town with their vio- 
lent feudu 

^* Tlie scale of our map did not permit us to fix the names of all the 
counties, viscounties, and smaller seigniories, but the historical student 
will easily bo able to follow us on any geographical map of modem 
France. Wo likewise give both the Latin name then in use, and the 
modem French, because we know, from our own experience, how im- 
portant the mediceval dc nominations are, in order to understand not only 
the chronicles and documents of the time, but even the frequent Latin 
citations wliich wo meet with on every page in modem works on French 
history. 
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of FlandcrH, with the city of Augusta Vermanduorum (Samt 
Qu(Mitiii), which gave itfl own name to the county, and took that 
of the Hiiint who had died a martyr within its walk ; Ambiam 
(AiuiriiH)y on the Sommo. VI. C. — Suessiones (Soifisons). 
VII. — C. Vai)KN8I8 (Valois), with the capital, CHspium 
(Or^pi), and the fortress, Vadum (Vez), the former residence 
of the counts. 

234. VIII. — CoMiTATus Reitestinus (R6thel), east of 
VeriiinndoiH, contninod the whole northern part of the present 
Champagne. IX. — C. Remensis (Rheims), and Rooeji 
(Roucy), iu the centre of Champagne. X. — C. Camfanlie 
(Champagne). XI. — C. Senonensis (Sens), west of Cham- 
pagne. 

235. XII. — DucATus FRANciiE (dnch6 de France), com- 
prised the whole country between the Loire and the Seine, 
from the borders of Normandy and Brittany, to those of Bn^ 
gundy. The duchy contained the aboye-mentioned countiei 
of Clianipagnc, and the following : — Comitatus Parish (Paris), 
tlio most important of all ; because the city of Paris, its capital, 
became on the acceHHion of Hugh Capet, again the residence 
of the Fniiicli king. 

AiinKfJAMiM (Orl6aTiH), on the Loire, formed likewise an 
important county, dependent on the duchy of Franco. Smaller 
f(!U(hil poHHeHHicms following its banner, were Belvacum, 
(Beauvais), C. Carnutinus (Chartrcs), C. Turonen.sis (Tours), 
and others. XIII. — C. Corbolii (Corbeil), southeast of Paris. 
XIV. — C. Mellenti (Meulan), nortiieabt of Paris. XV. — C. 
VucASsiNus ( Vcxin), with the capital, Pontesia (Pontoise), on the 
Oiso. The count was the vassal of the archiepiscopal see (A 
Saint Denis, and raised his own banner. 

236. XVI. DucATus NoRMANNiiE (Nonuandy) extended 
along the coast of the Channel, from the river Bresle on the 
northeast to the Couesnon on the southwest, and was divided from 
the county of Vexin by the river Epte, so celebrated by the 
treaty between Charles the Simple and Rolf Ganger, the Nor- 
man hero, in 01 1, at the town of Saint Clair-sur-Epte, where- 
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in the whole fertile proyince was ceded to the Normans. These 
fierce warriors had, during the latter part of the ninth century, 
ooDtinued their invasions on the coasts of France, burning and 
destroying the cities on the banks of the Seine, Loire, and 
tirice besieging Paris itself. But their settlement in Nor- 
mandy in 912, was of immense consequence for the develop- 
ment, not only of the French kingdom as a power, but for that 
of the language and literature of France, and the introduction 
of those chivalrous ideas and manners by which the French, 
later, outshone all the nations of Europe. Those Danish and 
(Norwegian Vikings were, by the effeminate Carlovingian 
Princes, considered as unwieldy barbarians ; but they appear, 
m the contrary, to have been a highly endowed race of men, 
whOf by their intelligence, daring courage, activity, and perse- 
rerance in every enterprise, were the true prototypes of 
their still more successful descendants, the Americans. The 
Normans took up the plough as nimbly as the sword. The 
Bnrtile lands of Normandy were divided by the line among the 
Kmqnorors, who became the lords of towns and hamlets, and 
thus the native serfs changed masters ; but from a wilderness 
tho country within twenty years became the garden of France. 
It suddenly rose to wealth and civilization, being peopled by 
thousands of Normans from Denmark and Norway, who con- 
tinued to pour in and settle on the coast-lands of Bayeuz and 
Ooutances, where their language, the Danish tongue — Danske 
Tunge — predominated for centuries, and is still distinguished 
in many words of the Nor manic dialect of the present day.^* 
The wild, fantastic religion of Odin ; the adventurous life of 
the sea-rovers ; their sudden conversion to the Roman Catholic 
&ith, with its pomp and solemnity — all combined, gave a cer- 
tain religious and romantic turn to their character, their ideas, 

^' The Normani are still the best mariners of France, and all their 
most distinguished Admirals were of Norman descent We discern, 
likewise, this Scandinavian influence in the naval expressions of the 
French language, such as, for inaianco : etguift bouHn^u^ raaling^t gardf 
ing€$, kaltft MigUr, iUrman and many others — all of Danish origin. 
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and nianncm, which we discover in their chiralrotui iDtiitatianD, 
thnir literature, and artii. Evcrj church built by the Normini 
in France or Italy bears evidence of their &ncifal taste for 
dragons, monsters, and suiHsmatural beings/* The Normaa 
kniglits marry ing native Frenchwomen, soon forgot their native 
langiiflgo, and not l>cing crammed witli the pedantic Latin of 
that period, they iKildly took up the vulgar French dialect, 
which their bards, within a cdtitury, raised to tlio rank of a 
polinhed and poetical language, l^he Norman chronieUn 
and poets are tfic fathers of the present French — ^not of tbii 
soft and love-breathing tongue of the troubadours in south- 
ern Franee, beyond the Loire— the Provencal — ^which after a 
short brilliant sway during the age of the crusades, was stopped 
in its progress Y)y the terrible religious wars against the Wal- 
denses, and soon yielded to the proud Castilian in the south- 
west, and the wonderfully developed and harmonious speech of 
T)ante, Petrarch, and Boccacc in Italy. It was the Norman poets 
— the trnnvf'rrH — who, in tlio northern French dialect^ wrote 
the erMMpient of Kn^land and Jerusalem, the deeds of King Arthur 
and his kni^litH of the round table. They introduced the taste for 
the romane^'H of chivalry, and the celebrated allegorical talcs of 
Al(!xandcr the; (ireat, which, with ingenuity and secret flatterj, 
dcHrrrihcd th(! life and detjds of King Philip Augustus of 
Franc(j, and at hint decided the cliaraeter and structure of our 
modem Frcinch. Nor was their political and military influence 
IcMH remarkable than tfiat of their poetry and art; and it 10 
mainly U) the NormanH that we must ascribe the brilliant 
siicecHH of the French arm.M in the great crusade in 1099. 

'* TliM in(mf, nurioiw Norman rnontifn<!nt of thone times in theimmeiue 
in|>«'«fTy in ihu ('Inin-.h of JJiiyoux, two h\mi\vc(\ and fourteen KngHsh 
h-fX in hnj^th, wlii'rli T*'\m'P^t'\\U th«j cxpmlition of William the Conqaeror 
it) ICn^lnn<l, till! hiiUN- of Himtin^H, and otlwir military exploit^ exhi- 
bit inj^ tli« animiiin' m\i\ I'mUimt-n of th« eleventh <M;n 1 11 ry in a beautiful 
workinan^'Iiip, It. wuh <'fnhroirl<.rwl by Uu? fair hands of Qaccn Mathilda 
and her foiiii hi<lics, and must have given the industriouf women occO' 
)>aU«/ii tor y«»iirH. 
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RoDOMAGus (Rouen), on the Seine, was the ducal capital. 
%villa (Hauteville), in the viscounty of Coutances on the 
the patrimonial seat of the noble race of the Hauteville, 
. whom sprung the world-known Robert Guiscard, Roger, 
0, Bohemund, and Tancred — the former, the conquerors 
founders of the Norman kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 
, the two last, the heroes of the first crusade. XVII. Comi- 
Dkoc JE (Dreux), southeast of Normandy, at the period 
describe, occupied by Duke Richard I. XVIII. and XIX., 
> Alencionis (Alenqon), and C. Bellismum (Bellesme), south 
Normandy, possessed by lords who followed the ducal 
amier of Normandy. 

237. OoMiTATUs Britannia (Bretagne) occupied the whole 
pment peninsula of Armorica, whose count often appears as 
tesal of the Dukes of Normandy. Redones (Rennes) was 
be capital. The Bretons were of British origin ; they spoke 
heir own Celtic language, and hated the French, as their 
itetliren beyond the water their Anglo-Saxon oppressors. They 
lere a brave and quarrelsome people, and gave the Dukes of 
Normandy continual trouble, until Duke William I. brought 
hem to allegiance with the broadsword. XXI. Dominium Ful- 
(ERiiB (Fougeres), northeast of Brittany. 

238. XXII. CoMiTATUs Cenomani^ (Maine), capital Maia- 
um (le Mans). XXIII. C. Andegavensis (Anjou), capital 
Indegavi (Angers), on the Loire. XXI V. C. Vindocinen- 
18 (Vend6me), at the time possessed by the Count of Anjou. 
CXV. C. Blesensis (Blois). XXVI. Vice-Comitatus 
hTURRic^ (Bourges) consisted of the city of that name, the 
apital of Berry, with its territory and the Abbey of Saint 
Tandonsur-Loire. XXVII. Dominium Borbonense, (Seign- 
OTj of Bourbon) southeast of Berry, with the capital Bourbon 
ailed Archambaud, after the lords who ruled this region for 
everal centuries. 

239. XXVIII. DucATus BuRGUNDiiE, different from the 
ingdom of that name, or of Arelate, which latter lay south be- 
wreen the Rhone and the Alps. The duchy bordered north on 
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Champagno and France, cast on Lorraine and the kbgdomrf 
Ari-lato, ttoutli nii tbv Sa6iic, and west beyond the Loire a 
Bourlx>uiiois and N ivornois. Burgundy waa held by Henry tke 
Great as a fiof of thi' French crown ; he obtained it afterwirii 
in full pro[ierty from his brother, Hugh Capet, when the Utter 
mounted the throne of France in 987. Diviona (Dijon), n 
the Ouche, was then the capital of the duchy; bat the prinoeB 
generally resided in the castle of PouUi^ on the Sa6ne. An- 
tunctum (Fontonay), west near the river Icaana (Tonne), 
where, on the *25th of June S4I, was fought the bloody bal 
In^tween the son h of Louis Ic Debonnair, which cost the empin 
thousands of brave warriors, and decided its final diamemlm- 
ment. Austunum^ the ancient Augustodunmn (Anton). A%- 
^i5.vtWc/rf//;i (Auxerre), with splendid ruins from the Bomm 
times. The Palatinatus Burgundl£ (county of Bnrgnndy, 
afterwards the Franche Comtt) formed at this period part of 
the Arelatc kingdom, and was divided among several cennts, 
whose feudal territories cannot be given in detaiL yXTT. 
Ct»MiTATrs Ternodorensis (Tonnerc), northwest of Burgundy. 
XXX. CuMiTATus NivERNENsis (Ncvers), on the east of the 
duchy. XXXI. C. CAinLONE\!5is (Chalons), southeaatonthe 
Saono. XXX IL C. MATlscI:N:^Is (Macon), south of the foi^ 
nier, on the »::^a6ne, on the frontier of the Arelate kingdooL 
In the territory of this count, William the Pins, Count of 
Auvcrgnc and Aquitainc, founded in a. d. 910 the celebrated 
monastery of Cluni — Ciuniace?ise moncLSterium — ^in a beauti- 
ful valley on the river Graona (6r6nc). As he dedicated it 
to the Apostles Saint Peter and Saint Paul, the Abbey was 
placed under the immediate dependence of the Roman Pontiff 
240. XXXIII. Comitatus Alve&nls (Auvergne), west 
of the Rhone, and south of Bourbonnois, in the hi^ moun- 
tains. Clarus Mons — the celebrated Gergovia of Julius C»- 
sar (now Clermont), on a splendid site at the foot of Mount 
Puy do Dome, was the capital. XXXIV. V. C. Lemovicek- 
SIS (Viscounty of Limoges), which embraced the Haat-Limo- 
sin on the north; and XXXV. V. C. Torenn^ (Tureime)oD 
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oothy bodi west of the AuTergnian Mountains. XXX YL 
riTirs March^ (comitT of the Betsse Marche^ or the low- 
xnmtj of Limosin) westward, with the capital Bellac on 
irtempe Kiver. XXXYII. C. Varactexsis (county of 
Snclr Marche or highland march), east of the former, on 
SBlem slope of the mountains, with Yaractum (Garret) 
I eapitaL At the time we describe, this county was 
i to 0. Petragoris (Perigord), witii the capital FetrcLgo- 
'^rignenx) on the lUa (Isle). Lying on die sontiiwest, 
1 the Garonne, Perigord was separated from the hill 
J by the Basse Marche. XXXYIII. C. Encolismensis 
<iiUme) northwest of Perigord. XXXIX. C. Pictaven- 
oitiers), north of the Angonmois, was at that period pos- 
; by William II., Bnke of Aqnitaine. 

1. XL. BucATUS Aquitani£ (Aqnitaine or Gnyenne), 
of Perigord and Limosin, and to which belonged then, 
dy the county of Poitiers, the Comitatus Xantonensis 
ODge), and Alnetensis (Aunix), on the coast of the At- 
, bat also the greater part of Limosin. Burdigala 
eMix), on the Garonne, was the largest and most flourish- 
ky of Guyenne, but it belonged in 987, with its county, 

duchy of Gascogne. 

2. XLI. DucATUs GuAScoNiiE (Gascogne), south of Guy- 
^Elusa (Auch) the principal city, capital of XLII., the 
tatus Armaniaci (Armagnac), in a central position, and 
aost important county of Gascogne. XL I II. F. C. 
tm (Albret), on the coast of the Gulf of Biscay, with the 
I Aqua (Dax) on the river Aturis (Adour). XL IV. C. 
\tiaci (Fezenzac), east of Armagnac. XLV. F. C, Leo- 
% (Lomagne), with F. C. Lector a (Lectoure), northeast 
lenzao, on the Garonne. XLYI. C. Astaraci (Astrao), 
he capital Mirande. The count possessed likewise the 
joring CoMiTAT. Pardiaci (Pardiac). XL VII. V. 0. 
iRNLE (Viscounty of Beam), south at the base of the 
lees, with the capital Falum (Pau), on the river Gava 
). XL VIII. C. BiGORRiE (Bigorre), east of Beam, in 
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the hi^h taIIoyh of the Pyrcncan mountains, with Uie otpital 
Ttirft*\s nil the Ailour. XLIX. C. CoNVEM.ii (Comiuges), cast 
of Hiptrro, witli tlu' r:i]iitul St. Bcrtnuidi (Saint Bertnnd). 

'1V^. L. (\>MirAris ToLus.f: (Toulouse), east of Gnjenne, 
with which it hold the first rank in southern France, comprii- 
in;: hosidos, 1, the Comitat. Caorciki (Quercj), north of tke 
(.laronne, with Caorcium (Cahors), on the river Oltus (Loi)\ 
'2. y. 0. Aliuncknsis (Albigeois), with the capital Albig€ 
(Alhv), on the Tarnus (Tarn) ; and 3, the CoMrrAT. Siireti 
^IDiiiDii (Saint Gillos), at the mouth of the Rhone. Tlui 
small county belonged properly to the county of Nemamsiu 
(Ximcs), and had its name from the old Abbey of that name, 
situated on the banks of the Ilhono. LI. Comitatus Rodb- 
NENsis (Rovergue), east of Quercy, belonged to the yoonger 
house of the counts of Toulouse. The capital was Modes (Bo- 
doz), on the Avcyron. LII. Dominium Montis Pessulaxi 
(Seigniory of Montpcllicr). LIII. C. Melgorii (Meigodl), 
castofMontpellier. LIV. V. C. Narbonensis (Narbonne). LV. 
C. Caucasskssii (Carcassonne), weat of the former, and then in 
possession of Comitatus Fuxi (Foix), south in the valloya of the 
Pyrenees. LV I. C. Hossillonensis (Kousillon), southeast of 
Carcassonne. The capital was Elna (Elne), and afterwards 
Perjiiniamnn (Perpignan). 

214. LVII. Comitatus Barcinon-e (Barcelona), or the 
Spanish Border-County, which still belonged nominally to 
Franco, from the time of the conquest of Charlemagne (184), 
but soon declared itself independent. Later, it played a bril- 
liant part in history under the sway of its warlike counts, who 
in the year 1137, by the marriage of Count Raymond Beren- 
^'ario IV. united Barcelona with the kingdom of Aragon. LVIIl 
Vj. Amim-ritanensis (Ampurias), in the passes of the Pyrenees. 
TilX. C. Ceredam.b (Cerdagne), and C. Bisuldensis (Bi^n* 
111), west of Anipiiriaa, on the southern slope of tho mountains, 
and LX. (^)MrrATrs Urcjellensis (Urgel), in tho doep valley 
of Andorra. 

245. With the accession of tho third raoo-— tho Capetiaos 
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)P Capetingians — in 987, the history of the Franks is at an 
md, and that of the French begins. The Germanic elements 
n the former have been entirely absorbed in the Romanic lan- 
guage, character, and habits of the latter. Yet the Aquita- 
lians, south of the Loire, and the Burgundians on the Rhone, 
rtill preserve their distinct nationalities. Burgundy had al- 
ready, a century ago (888), formed an independent kingdom— 
liid the feudal bonds by which Aquitaine is still attached to 
IVance are so slight, that when Hugh Capet, in 990, with his 
badal army advanced upon Tours on the Loire, then besieged 
\tj Ooont Aldebert of P^rigueux, and sending his heralds, 
idced the Aquitanian, " Who made thee count ? " — he received 
Hie proud answer : " Who made thee king f " ^' Thus we 
bd Prance at the close of the 10th century ruled by sixty 
almost independent princes, and a still greater number of pow- 
erful prelates, who considered Duke Hugh Capet of Paris their 
diosen king, only as a primus inter pares, yet we shall soon, 
tn our next historical picture, at the close of the subsequent 
Dentory, discover with what prudence and perseverance the 
Oapetian kings have employed their household power for the 
extension of their territory and the consolidation of their he- 
reditary dynasty on the throne of France. 



IX. — Kingdom of Burgundy (Arelate). 

246. Origin, Extent, and Principal Cities. — During 
fclie disturbances which followed in France on the death of 
Louis the Stammerer (son of Charles the Bald), in 879, the 
intelligent and active Duke Boson, his brother-in-law and gov- 
ernor in Burgundy, was unanimously elected king by the 
Burgundian diet at Montaille, and took the crown at Lyons. 
The young kingdom — Regnum BurgundicB-—comipn8ed at 
that time a portion of the French duchy of Burgundy (Chalon 

'• See the important work of Augustin Thierry : Lettres but THit- 
toire de France. Lettre XII., page 220, of the Bruxelles edition. 
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and MAron), the Franchc-Comtt^, Yienne and Ljoni, fhe 
Roiitlioa.ot part nf Laiipietloc west of the Rhone and the Pro* 
vciK-L'. Ari'lati» (Arli-^) bocaine the capital, and gave it tk 
name /i'ir//////i Anlat**. lJurgiiudy was recognized by King 
(MiarU's tilt' Siinjilo nf France as an independent state, batafitf 
the drnth nf Kiiii; Boson, in SS7, Count Rudolphas, his gor- 
ernor of the provinces beyond Mount Jura, in High Bnrgimd^ 
(Switzerland), rebelled against his son and successor, Looii, 
and established another kingdom in Wallis and SaTOj. Bl^ 
gundy was thus split in two — Burgundia Transjarana lad 
Cisjurana (*210) — which, however, after different reyolatiflM, 
were united again under Rudolphus II., in 933. But bong at- 
tacked by Franco, Rudolplius III. transmitted the succesaionof 
his crown to the Emperor Henry II. of Germany ; the impeml 
forces took possession of the county in 1032, and then B1l^ 
gundy remained in feudal relations to Germany for two and a 
half centuries. Charles IV. is the last emperor who was 
crowned king of Arelate in 1364, and proudly called Mar- 
seilles and Toulon his Gen?ian ports. Yet the whole was a 
mere ceremony. Provence had long ago been united to An- 
gon (1 166), and to France (1215), and the latter power Buoees- 
sivcly incorporated the small, almost independent states into 
which the Arelate kingdom, in the course of time, had become 
divided. 

The Burgundiau kings were elective, and entirely dependent 
on the nobility and clergy ; their revenues were insignilicant, 
and they could only secure their equivocal position by enriek' 
ing the church, and distributing their royal domains amo^g 
counts and cavaliers. The kingdom of Burgundy extended 
from the Sa6ne and the Rhone on the west, to the Alps on the 
cast, and from Basle on the Rhine to the Mediterranean. It 
was divided into High Burgundy or Transjukane Bu]tGi;iiDT 
— comprising Western Stcitzeriand, the Aargau, TJechtiami^ 
ValaiSy le Paysde- Vaitd and the county of Geneva^ together 
with the Frayidie ConitCy and part of the Ducky of Burgundy 
— and Arelate or Cisjvrane Burgundy, with Sapaudia 
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(Savoy), Comitntvn Lvpdnnennn^ and Provrnce, Lyons was 
oedod in 055 by King Louis IV., an a dowor for liiH daughter, 
irho married (lonrad, tliird king of Burgundy, atid was for 
■omo time bin capital. Jh'san(;ony (irneva^ Xai/.svtwnr, GVr- 
noblff Valence^ Avij^noUy Emhruriy F\)rcal(juicr ^ Aix^ and 
Mdrneilir. Viknnr (I '22), wan tlio capital of a county under 
the allogianoo of Franco. The origin of tho oolobratod house 
of Savoy is from thio time. Their oldest possessions were 
on tho lakes of Annccy and Oeneva^ and in the Loioer VaiaiSf 
from Saint Maurice to the eastlo of Chillon^ situate on the lake. 
Afterward Oount Odo married Adelaide, heiress of the mar- 
qiiUate of Iporrdta (Ivrea). From these parents Amadous 
faiheritod, together witli Savoy, the valley of Aohta, the plain 
of PrK-m-MoNTK (Piedmont), and a number of fortresses 
reaohing to the Mediterranean. 

X. Tub IIomano-Qcrmanio Empire. 

247. Frontiers, Exticnt, Ojianok op Dynasty and 
Constitution, — The entire oaHtern moioty of the Oarlovingian 
empiro, with Lotharingia, Bolicmia, Moravia, the oastern 
marches on the Danube, tho Solavonian states east of the Elbe, 
tlio duchy of Poland, and tho kingdom of Italy, was, during 
tho memorable reign of Oiijo tho Great (930-973), formed 
into tho llomano-Gormanic Empire, which, on account of the 
posaossion of Home, tho imperial capital of tiie west, received 
tho proud name of the Sacral Homan Empire of tkc German 
Nation — (das heilige llOmische Reich Deutschcn Volkcs,) 
During tho middle ages it preserved its preponderating influ- 
onoo on the political relations of Europe ; and it was considered 
a« the principal empire in tiie world, a rank which, however, 
was diHpntcd by tho IJyKantino omporors of tho east. It oc- 
cupied tiio whole central part of Kurope, from tlio })anks of 
tho Hcheldt, and tho Mcuho, and from tho Alps and the Medi- 
terranean on the woHt, to tlio Vistula, and oven far beyond 
Uiat river, to the Bug, tlio Carpathian mountains, and tho 
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Adr'mtio on tho caNt. On the north, Oennany extended 
th(' Srhlcv, iirar tlio JkinmrirAr (PJO), north of tho Eid 
the (iiilf (»f Tari'iitum nnd the Tufk'an Sea hi the south, 
the hattlo of Fontcnu}- and the treaty of Verdun, in 843 { 
tlio nati(Mi8 had broken the chahiH which linked them i 
unwieUly C-urh)vingian Kmpire. The west Franks hadb 
Frcnrhmen — Fru?i(;ais; the east Franks, Oermans — Dm 
whotfo five hading tribes, tho Saxons, Thuringinns, F 
niann, Suabiuns, and liavarians, at onco appear in the 
tinet national development, and with tho extinction 
Ciernian branch of the Carlo vingian dynasty in 911, tl 
tory of tlio German Natioji begins. Charlemagne hi 
centrated the whole government of tho different German 
under his |M)worful r:*le, by the abolition of tho ducal d 
and the strict dependency of his imperial officers, tho 
of Xhvpafii (ptiugrafen)^ and the envoys, {missi doniinu 
controllod tliom (170). But after his death, tho invai 
the frontiers was begun by Danes, Hungarians, Sclavi an^ 
ceuH ; his weak HuccoHsors were unable, liko the great ci 
hiiuHclf, to fly from one end of tlie empire to anothor, t 
tlie enemy ; tliey therefore placed border counts — mar 
— with ducal powers, at tho head of tho armies : soon ' 
risdiction of tho provinces passed into their hands to* 
during the reign of the last Carlovingians, towards th( 
of the ninth century, we find that these warriors reap] 
dukes of Saxony, Thuringia, Franconia, Bavaria, Souab 
Lorraine. They were not yet, it is true, regarded as L 
their people and lands, but as ministers and representat 
their king, in whose name they regulated, in peace tho 
of justice and order, and in war, led tho army of their t 
battle. But soon becoming large landed proprietors, 8 
ing no longer under tho surveillanco of tho royal envo, 
dukes took advantage of the weakness of the kings, 
grees they arrogated to themselves an increase of powe 
brought tho lesser vassals under their dominion ; — naj 
even gradually made their dignity^ granted them only 
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perial crown officers, hereditary in their families, as well as 
the revenues of the crown lands, which they had only received 
88 the reward for their service. Like the great dukes, the in- 
ferior imperial officers, the counts, palatines, margraves, and 
others, established themselves more and more firmly in their 
dignities, and the estates attached to their jurisdictions. The 
whole ancient division of districts — gauen — and the principles 
on which they were founded, fell gradually into decay, and 
the lands became seigneurial territories. The spiritual lords, 
archbishops, bishops, and abbots, were like the temporal lords, 
■lembers and vassals of the empire, and like them, they aug- 
mented their secular power and possessions by means of mili- 
tarj tenures; and thus all these dignitaries became in the 
course of the tenth century, from mere deputies of royal au- 
thority, independent princes of the German nation. The an- 
cient military organization of Charlemagne, was the arriere- 
ban — heer-ban — ^the gathering of the freemen, who, with 
shield and lance followed the emperor on his expeditions for 
the short term of six months. But in the succeeding wars 
with the Hungarians and Poles, victory could only be secured 
hy a skilful and daring cavalry. Knights' service on horse- 
hack, in full armor, was therefore required from the nobility 
and their vassals ; the chivalrous spirit of the age prompted 
the larger proprietor to take his estate as a fief of the nobility, 
and become their liegeman. Thus arose the Ritterschaft — 
the order of the knights — while the common freeman being 
exempted from his military duty in the arrHre-baPy and for- 
bidden the use of sword and lance, was oppressed with contri- 
butions and taxes, and sunk back into the despised condition 
of the peasant and the serf. In the wild times of ihefist law, 
the poorer class of freemen called lids — leiUe — ^gave them- 
aelves up, both in body and possessions, to the guardianship 
of the church, or as tenants to the nobles, and thus they and 
their descendants became bound to the soU, and the property 
of their lord. The rude manners of the Germans were how- 
«Yer softened by the early dawn of <)hivfdry. Anns, and the 
10 
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chaM remained their faTorite occnpations ; ihe sword and tlio 
falcon their bcftt trca8uro«. Tonmamenta and jouata were in- 
troduced by Henry tho Fowler, to exercise his (German kni^ 
hoo<l for the etjuestrian warfare againat the HangarianB. TIm 
hunting f^tes nf the German nobility were superb, and in- 
cluded among the highest festivities of life. Ladies, froa 
gorgeously ornamented tents, beheld the uiiinated seenei of 
the ehnse. In the evening, they feasted under tents in At 
forest, and the jovial company, with their suites, retmned ly 
torchlight, amidst the music of the hunting horns. Lai^e 
tracts of land were left waste for the sake of the ehaee, ni 
kings and nobles preferred on this account the residenee ii 
their castles, and despised the quiet dwelling in cities. Wi 
have spoken of the flourishing cities on the Bhine (71, 168); 
in the interior of Germany the rise of fortified towns eos- 
meneed during the Hungarian wars, in the beginning of Ik 
tenth century. In order to protect the open coiintrj agaiBik 
the desolating incursions of the Hungarian hordes, Henry At 
Fowler built a number of castles, or hurghSy to serve « 
places of refuge for the inhabitants of the environs. Henr 
burg, Meissen, Dresden, Nordhausen, Quedlinglrarg, lai 
many other fortified cities and castles in Saxony and inmrii- 
gia, arose at this time. The citizens — burghers — ^were » 
dowed with privileges ; they formed free municipalities, es- 
empt from the jurisdiction of the bishops or secular nolnlitj, 
and became the safeguards of social and political liberty n 
Germany. After the extinction of the German branch of Aft 
Carlovingian dynasty, with Louis the Child, in 911, ComaJ, 
duke of Franconia, was chosen king. Though he found gnrt 
opposition among the nnruly dukes of the different Chnm 
principalities, he bravely defended the country against the 'B» 
garians, secured the possession of Lorraine beyond the Bhine^ 
and on his death, in 919, proposed Henry, duke of Sazonjt 
as the most worthy chief to succeed him on the throne. Tk 
Saxon house then followed, from 919 to 1024, under Heniyl 
(the Fowler), the three Othos, and Henry II., one of the md 
l>rilliant periods in German history. 
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248. Divisions and Principal Cities. — The Romano- 
Germanic empire, though apparently so vast in extent, was in 
reality not very powerful, because composed of many scat- 
tered nations — Germans, Sclavonians, and Italians, who dif- 
ered from one another in origin, manners, language, and 
laws, and were governed by turbulent dukes and arrogant pre- 
lates, who were continually in arms against the emperors. We 
■ball here give a short description of the nine great subdivi- 
liona of the empire during the reign of Otho the Great. 

L The kingdom of Lotharinoia or Lorraine^ on the north- 
weat, between the Scheldt, the Mouse, and the Rhine, formed 
a portion of Germany ; but its position on the frontiers of 
France made it easy for the nobles to maintain a state of al- 
most entire independence, which continued until the conquest 
of Otho the Great in 959. Lorraine was then divided into two 
dukedoms: Ducatus Lotheringi^ Inferioris — RipuaricB — 
oir lower Lorraine, on the Mntse (Maas) and the sea- coast, and 
DuoATUS Lotheringi^ Sdperioris — Mosellance — or upper 
ILorraine, on the Moselle, and extending eastward to the moun- 
tidn rango of the Vosges. The two duchies were divided by 
the celebrated forest of the Ardennes or Silva Ardiienna ; 
and the political separation by Otho dissolved the alliance 
of their nobility, thus securing these important provinces to the 
empire. Aqu-e or Aixla- Chapellc^ where Charlemagne died 
in 814, and Otho I. was crowned in 936 with great solem- 
nity, continued to be considered as the capital of the em- 
pire. Cologney the archiepiscopal seat of Bruno, the emperor's 
brother. Leuva (Louvain), on the TY/m (Byle), where the 
Normans, during their devastating incursions, had erected a 
r' fortified camp, but were totally defeated by the valiant King 
Amulf in 889. Those invincible Danes, who never had been 
known to fly before an enemy, were here borne down by the 
edge of the sword ; their camp and fleet with immense booty 
were taken, and the joyful event spread like wildfire through- 
out ail Germany. Mettis (Metz), on the Moselle, was the ca- 
pital of upper Lorraine. Tullum (Toul), Virodonum (Yer- 
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diiiii), Cufiflwfit's (Co}»leiitz), on the Rhine, and Trei 
(Tn \('>). 1)11 till* Mosfllc, wore flourishing cities. Luci 
1.1 i:«. «ir Luziiui'futt U (Luxemburg), a strong fortress on 
Ahitntiu (Alzitt*), was ceded by the monks of TreTe 
(*iiuijt Si^'frifd, who wa8 the first of the powcrfiil Count 
Luxemburg, tliut later mounted the imperial throne of 
many. 

IL Di I- ATI'S Fkesi.f. (Holland and Friesland) extei 
from the north of the Weser along the shore to the Sch 
The Counts of llultluyidia possessed the low coast-land of 
dern Holland. Ultrajcctum (Utrecht) and Daventrc( 
Tenter) were the principal towns. 

24'.*. III. Dkatis Saxoxi-e, on the east of Fries! 
was, in the tenth century, the most powerful and impoi 
state of Germany. The unruly, heathen Saxons, y 
Charlemagne had converted to Christianity and civilix 
by the sword, had in the course of the ninth century, 
come the bravest and most cultivated people in Grermanj, 
under the native chiefs, King Henry the Fowler, and his ] 
son, Otho I. of Saxony, delivered Germany from the insuf 
able yoke of the Hungarians, and united the imperial cron 
Italy to that of the mother country. The duchy extended 
Friesland to the Oder, and north from Schleswig to the 
ringian mountain ridge on the south. All the lands east 
of the Elbe were comjuests from the Sclavonian tribes o\ 
Viltzes, Sorabi, and Daleminzii, on the Limes Sorabictis, i 
now became the Ostmark or eastern frontier, strongly pn 
ed by castles and border-settlers. Osnebrugge (Osnabi 
radarabrun7ia (Paderborn), Miinster, GoslaVy Hildesi 
all cities with cathedral churches. Magadeburg (Magdel 
on the Elbe, became an archbishopric under Otho. Qs/ic 
gahurg (Quedliuburg), built by Henry I. The remains c 
great king lie buried in the Church of Saint Peter. 3Icmi 
where he died on the 2d of July, 936. Merseburg^ whei 
gained the celebrated victory over the Hungarians, in y 
camp thousands of German prisoners, women and children, 
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liberated from the most terrible fate, and Germany secured against 
the yearly invasions of those barbarians. This memorable battle 
took place in 933. Near Goslar^ at the base of the liar tes- Berg 
(Mount Hartz), the richest silver mines in Europe were disco- 
Tered during the reign of Otho, and worked to the great prospe- 
rity of Saxony. Hammaburgum (Hamburg), on the Elbe, and 
Brema (Bremen), on the Weser, both archbishoprics, which 
lent their missionaries into the north for the conversion of the 
'heathen Scandinavians. Marca Sliastoyk was the border dis- 
trict beyond the Eider, which Henry I. established as a bul- 
wark against the incursions of the Danes from beyond their 
fortified lines — ^the Danevirke — ^between the frith of the Schlei 
and the North Eider (222 ). Thuringia, in the south, was 
during this period united with the duchy of Saxony. 

IV. DucATUs FRANcoNiiE cousistcd of the ancient Frankish 
lands on the central Rhine, Hassia, the country west of the 
Thftringer-wald, and extended east to Bohemia ; it was divided 
Into Francia RkenensiSy on both sides of that river, and 
Uganda OrientaliSy at the foot of the Fichtel-gebirge, on the 
mjpper Mayn. In Franconia the ducal title appeared later, be- 
eanse the country, as long as the kings continued of the 
Oarlovingian family, was considered as king^s land ; it was, 
kowever, administered by powerful counts ; and the celebrated 
Hunilies of the Babenbergers in eastern Franconia, and the Con- 
radinians at Worms on the Rhine, divided the power, until 
they broke out into a deadly dispute and fight, in which the 
Babenbergers were completely defeated. Count Conrad soon 
afterwards in 911 mounted the throne as Conrad I., and pos- 
sessed the duchy with full ducal power ; and his brother and 
successor, Eberhard, obtained the ducal dignity from Henry I. 
of Saxony. Large ecclesiastic territories included in Fran- 
conia, were the following : The archbishopric of Mainz, the 
bishoprics of Wortzburg, Bamberg, Worms, Spire, and the 
wealthy and powerful abbeys of Fulda and Lorch. Tribur, 
on the Rhine, celebrated for the frequent diets of the empire 
held there. Magontia — Mainz — (Mayence), on the junction 
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of tlie Mayn mid the Rhino. Franconovurt (Frankfort), on 
tin* M:i\n. TriV(7Ai//i:(Wurtzburp), on the upper MajB. A^ 
Un^ft-ri: (H:uulK'r«r), (»ii tlu' Uo^niti. 

'J.'iO. V. I>rc'Arrs Ai.r.MANM.K (Souabia), south of Fun- 
I'onia, t'ii>l»ra<*('d tho prosiMit liudoUi Wurtcmberg, and easten 
Switzerland, tlic Aargnu, Ziiricgau, and Thurgau. In Souabtt} 
whoro tlu* dofouce of the frontiers was not so necessary, tbe 
ducal dignity was but ^adually acquired through the power of 
tho iffijMriit/ rnroi/s ( 1 (*)7, 170), and developed itself later. Coi- 
rad I. uiado the bravo warrior, Burchard, Duke of Souabia. 
Au^stfmr}: (Au>rsbiirg), on tho Loch. It was south of thiseitj, 
(in tho Ij<'oh tiold, whore Otho I., with his Germans divided 
into ci^Iit stpiadronn, Hurrounded and totally defeated the 
Hungarians, tliou-sands of whom found their grave in the riw, 

A. 1>. *.».">'). 

VI. Dri'.iTrs lUvARi.c, southeast of Souabia, was bordeni 
wost 1)Y tho rivers Ltxh and Bitten na (Hogiiits), and east 1)j 
tlio Buhmrrxvaid and tho rivor Anisus (Eus) ; north it touched 
tho Tliuringian mountains, and south tho high chain of tiM 
Alps. Havaria was ono of tho oldest duchies of Germany^ and 
wo have already s«»en how hor duke, Thassilon, of the ancient 
raoo of the Agitoltingi, by his alliance with the Avars, excited 
tho an^r of C'harlomagno, and lost his duchy at tho diet d 
Ingolhoim in 788 (177). Bavaria became then, like the other 
Prankish countries, ruled by imperial counts. But her easten 
frontiers wore so much exposed to tho incursions of tho Sclayoni* 
ans from Bohemia, and tho Hungarians from Pannonis, that 
the ducal dignity was restored as early as 901, and her frontiers 
wore even extended by placing the whole duchy of Cafintkk 
(Kairuthen), and the Alurca OnoUalis (Osterichi or moden 
Austria), under tho control and protection of the Puke of Ba- 
varia. 11atisiu)\a — Rcgancsburg (now Regensburg), Pazza- 
tni ( Passau), and Anisiputf^ (Kns), on the Danube. S(i/zburgy 
in tho beautiful plain on tho Salza, was, by Charlemagne, 
erected into an archbishopric over all Bavaria. 

YII. DucATus BoiiisMLE, uorthcast of Bavaria, oompnaed 
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the eastern frontier province of Moravia, and extended to the 
Oarpathian mountains. The Bohemians were Sclavonians be- 
longing to the tribe of the Czekho- Slovaks (107), who, in the 
limes of Charlemagne, voluntarily recognized the supremacy 
of the Franks, and remained henceforth united to the Germanic 
Smpire. German missionaries spread the light of Christianity 
among the Czekhs, and in the year 972 an archbishopric wajs 
erected in Prague, which exerted its beneficial influence over 
tiie eastern provinces of the empire. Praga (Prague), the cap- 
ital of Bohemia, on a magnificent site on the Moldau, became 
soon a populous and thriving city. Olomitc (OlmOtz), in Mo- 
nyia, was the strong border fortress against the Hungarians. 
VIII. DucATUS PoLONiiE, north of Bohemia, stood only in 
more distant feudal relations to Germany. The LjcBchs or Po- 
lani (107), the present brave and cruelly down-trodden Poles, 
formed early a large number of small principalities on the 
extensive and fertile plains of the Vistula and the Oder. 
The Mdsurij Wislanti^ Wielunzani^ and other LjcBchish 
tribes, terminated their internal feuds in the year 842, and 
chose a virtuous freeholder by the name of Piast for their duke. 
Daring the reign of his descendants, the Piasts^ Christianity 
was introduced into Poland by Greek missionaries from Con- 
ttantinople. Duke Mieczislav dismissed his seven heathen 
wives, was converted, baptized, and married the Bohemian 
princess, Dombrowka ; many nobles followed the example of 
their duke ; and the erection of the episcopal see of Posen in 
970 soon gained the victory against the Greeks, and brought 
Poland back to the allegiance of the Eoman Pontiff. At that 
time Otho I., at the head of his feudal army, appeared on the 
Vistula, and the timid Mieczislav did homage to the Emperor, 
paid yearly tribute, and followed the imperial banner with his 
Polish cavalry. Yet the Poles were too powerful and too 
warlike a people to remain under the yoke of the haughty Ger- 
man border-counts, and already the son of Mieczislav, Boles- 
lav the Brave (Chrobry), restored, in 1000, the independence 
of his country, and took the royal crown. The Poles were a 
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hand/ioinc, Active, p'nirore, and yaliant people. The farmen* 
kmrfons — srrvcd on f«n)t with lance and shield ; the richer pro- 
prit'torn — szlachzic — njipourcd on horBcback in full armor, and 
foriiMMl tlu' .struiifijtli of tlic feudal army of Poland— ^w«po/tti 
rusceniv. Otho and liiH German knights were astonished at the 
iiiiinenMe wcultli and abundance they discovered all over tb 
country ; and learned that the commerce between the Baltic, 
the Black Sea and Constantinople, at that time passed mosilj 
on the coniincrciul roads through Poland, who protected the 
merchants and contributed her own active part in the general 
traffic by her grains, furs, cattle, and excellent horses. Tha 
government was still patriarchal; and the life of kings ani 
cavaliers divided between agricultural pursuits, the chase of 
the urus and bear, or e((ucKtrian forays against the Russians. 
LusAciA (Lausitz), on the Elbe, and the duchies of Silesu 
and PoMERANiA were provinces of Poland. Wraslaw (Brefr 
lau), on the Oder ; Cnikow on the Vistula ; Poscn^ Plotzk^ 
and Gniesno (Gnesen), wore the principal cities. Otho IIL 
established nn archbiHhopric in the latter city in the year 
1000. 

251. IX. Kkgnttm Ttali.1:. — Charlemagne was crowned 
Roman Emperor on Cliristmas ]>ay, in St. Peter's, in the year 
800, and he govcnuMl Italy, with his other vast states, forty 
years cHta]>liHhing the njigii of the laws and a flouriHhing civili* 
zation. Eight kings of the Carlovingian dynasty ruled in Italy; 
but when (/IiarlcH-le-Gros was deposed in 888, Italian or Bu^ 
gundian princes disputed for seventy years the crown of Italy 
and the imperial title. Powerful feudatories arose on the 
downfall of the royal authority. These were tho dukes of 
Spoloto and Tuscany, the maniuises (margraves) of Ivrea, Sum, 
and Friidi. The great Lombard duchy of Renevonto, which 
had only rendered feudal homage to Charlemngne, and com- 
prised more than half the present kingdom of Naples, had now 
fall(;n into deeay, and Hjjlit into the small prineipalities of Ca- 
pua, Salerno, and Gaeta. ]5erengar, tlio marquis of Friuli, 
reiifuod for thirty-six years, but with continually disputed pre- 
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ienjsdons. Tlie calamities of Italy were then aggravated by 
tureign invasions. The Hungarians pouring in through the de- 
fies of the Julian Alps, devastated Lombardy ; the Saracens, 
then masters of Sicily (from 826), infested the southern coasts 
and settled on Mount Gargano, at Lucera in the Apulian 
plain, and on the Gulf of Tarento. Plunged in an abyss from 
liliich her wrangling native princes could not save her, Italy 
■omght her salvation in the sword of the Saxon Otho the Great. 
It is a well-known fact that it was the tears of a beautiful 
"Woman, Adelheid of Burgundy, then besieged in the castle of 
Canossa, on Mount Apennine, by the revengeful Berengar, 
'wMch determined the chivalrous German king to cross the 
Alps in 951, to win his lovely bride and the imperial crown of 
Italy ; an event of the utmost importance, because it henceforth 
Arew the almost entire attention of the German kings to the 
> afiurs of Italy, and hindered them from consolidating their 
fower in their native country. The German army found no 
opposition south of the Alps. Berengar II., the sovereign of 
Baly, submitted, and when he later attempted to raise the 
' burner of independence again, Otho descended from the Alps 
a second time, deposed the Italian prince, and received the 
imperial crown at the hands of Pope John XII., in 961, in 
Itome, and the iron crown of Lombardy the following year in 
^ffilftTi- The greater part of Italy recognized the German su- 
Inremacy ; only the Greeks sustained themselves in the south. 
Otho sent the bishop Luitprand to Constantinople, to obtain the 
session of the Greek territories from the Emperor Nicephorus ; 
and when the embassy proved unsuccessful, he entered in 969 
the Greek provinces sword in hand. But a revolution at the 
imperial court of Constantinople restored the friendly relations 
l>etween the two empires. The Greek princess, Theophania, 
gave her hand to young Prince Otho, the successor of his 
&ther, Otho I., who died immediately after his return to Ger- 
many in 973. 

252. Division and Cities op Italy in 973. — In the 
» north, the mar«juisato of Milan^ between the Alps, the upper 
\ 10* 
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Paduii, the AponninoSy and the lake of Gkrda, with the inU* 
cp'iHcopul Heo of Modiolanuniy a large number of oouniies ind 
flouriMliing oitioH, who began abroad j, under the protection of 
till) (Jeriuau king, to augment their privilegefl and immunitiei, 
and to give a ropublican form to their municipal government 
On Uio woHt of Milan lay the marquisatos of Ivrea^ Siua^ 
Monfferrat.e and Sdvona ; and on the east, the county of 
Trident um (Trent), in the Alps ; the march of Verona^ and the 
county uf Furum Julii (Friuli), with the Istrian peninsula. To* 
runa and Friuli were by the emperor united with the duchy of 
liavaria, in order that the German feudatories- might keep the . 
paHHes of the AlpH open for the passage of the imperial armiei. 
In central Italy, we find the wealthy and powerful counts or 
marquises of Tuscia, or Tuscany^ extending from the maroh 
of Verona, across the PaduH by Fbrrara and Morlena^ through 
Tuscany, to tlie frontiers of the Papal States. This vast and 
rich territory became, a century later, the colcbratod patri- 
mony of CountcHH Mathildis, and the cause of the violent 
f(tu<lH between t}ie Emperor and Pope. Fiorcntia (Florence), 
tlie Hviit of a count, wrh yc^t a Hmall town on the Arno. Purt, 
fioiirlHhing by her coninierco ; Sena (Siena) ; Canossa^ on the 
nortliorn nlope of Mount A])9nnine, the strong and oolobrated 
fortresH, wliore Adelhcid, the Burgundian princess, sought re- 
fuge ngaiiiHt king Bercngur, and was rescued by Otho the 
(jroat. Ctarduy on the lake of the same name, another castle, 
where Berengar, with great cruelty, had kept the lovely woman 
a prisoner, until nhe nioHt ingeniously, with the assistance of a 
chirgynian, cHcapod in diHguise, and threw herself into Canossa. 
The Patkimonium Sancti Pkthi, embraced besides the imme- 
diate environs of Home (Latiuni, Sabini, and Campania,) 
Southern TuH<?any, aH far as the river Umbrone, the duchy of 
Spo/vto^ 2*eru^iay and a part of the ancient Exarc?iate on the 
coast of the Adrial ie. Bonie had still preserved hor munioi- 
pal govonnnent, with all the august but idle titles of anti- 
quity. Sh(^ exUinded at that time already beyond tlio Tiber, 
l^opti iico iV. having, iu ti49, built and fortified the Ciiitat 
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Leanina, around the cathedral of Saint Peter on the Vatican 
Hill, in order to protect the sanctuary of the apostle against 
Ae piratical expeditions of the Saracens/' During the tenth 
wntury the august capital of the world became the prey to the 
Host violent dissensions between the contending nobles of 
Spoleto and Tusculum. The papal chair was obtamed by open 
bribery, by violence and assassination, and the meretricious in- 
flnence of the beautiful countess Theodora, and her still more 
dangerous daughter Mariuccia, who both swayed pope, pre- 
lates, church and all — ^gave rise to the singular tale about 
^female Pope — the Papess Joan X., about 930! Consul 
Cresoentius, a noble patriot, attempted to restore the ancient 
Koman republic, but Otho III. descended into Italy, stormed 
Ihe castle of Sant Angelo, and the Eoman hero perished as a 
martyr for Italian independence, in 998. How forcibly do 
ibese remote events remind us of those of our present day I 
Borne in her ruins was still the most beautiful city in the 
W6fitem world, and the young emperor, in his enthusiasm for 
wmthem civilization, resolved already to make her again the 
C^^ital of his modern Eoman empire, when he, in 1002, fell 
Ibe victim of his attachment to Stephania, the injured widow 
of Crescentius. 

The sword of the German emperors did not reach into 
Southern Italy. The Greeks having imited with the Saracens 
from Sicily, defeated Otho II. near Basenteilo, on the gulf of 

^ The many pilgrims from the west and north who visited the shrine 
of the Apofltle, had already formed the large and populous suburb of 
the Vatican, and their various habitations were distinguished in the 
language of the times as the seholoe or vici of the Lombards, Saxons, or 
Greeks. Thi« open town was then inclosed within the fortifications of 
the Castle of Sant Angelo, and called in honor of the enterprising Pope, 
the Leonine city. Great ceremonies took place at the inauguration. 
"The walls were besprinkled with holy water; the young community 
was placed under the guardian caro of the Apostles and the Angelic 
hosts, that both the old and the new Rome might ever be preserved 
prosperous and impregnable." 
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Tarento, in 982 ; the Gennan army was ont to pieces, uid the 
German emperor himself escaped only by half a miracle. In 
the course of time, the Greek cities of Naples^ Amaifi^ and 
Gtwta, succeeded in the same manner as Venice, in dettdh 
ing themselves from the Bysantine empire, and in gradmUj 
enlarging their dominion. The principalities of Benevenio^ 
Cttpuoy and Stilcrno^ were then the only remains of the king- 
dom of the Lombards. Apulia and Calabria, the last possee- 
sions of the Byzantine emperors in Italy, were governed by caUk- 
p<ins, or vice-regents, who were continually engaged in hostili- 
ties with the Italian princes and republics, and the Saracenio 
emirs of Sicily, until the appearance of Robert Goiscard and 
his Norman warriors, in the beginning of the eleventh century, 
at once changed all the political relations of that terrestrial 
paradise. 

It is in the times of the Saxon emperors — ^961-1024 
— that we discover the first formation and early developm^t 
of the celebrated Italian Republics, which later perform so 
brilliant a part in the History of the Middle Ages. The cities 
of Italy, like those of Germany (245, 216) sought security 
behind their walls, against the incursions of the Magyars and 
Saracens ; their power increased rapidly ; the oppressed from 
all parts found in them a refuge from their tyrants. These 
exiles carried with them their industry and their arms, to pro- 
tect the hospitable community that received them : thus every 
village became a fortress, and vied with its neighbor in eflforts 
to augment the means for its defence. The dukes, marquises, 
counts, and prelates, who considered these cities as their pro- 
perty, and the citizens as their vassals, soon perceived that 
they had already broken their chains. The nobles then left 
their residences in the towns, which^ had become disagreeaUe 
to them, and retired to their castles. But they became sensi- 
ble that to defend these castles they had need of men devoted 
to them; that notwithstanding the advantage which their 
heavy armor gave them when Gghting on horseback, they were 
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ihe minority, and they hastened to enfranchise the rural popu- 
lation, to give them arms, and to gain their affections, by granting 
them protection and lands. The effect of this change of system 
was rapid, and soon produced in Northern Italy a new state of 
society : the Lombard free towns, and the landed nobility, who, 
in pursuing their opposite interests, sided, the former with the 
Italian pope, and the latter with the German emperor, and 
reappear two centuries later, in the protracted struggle of the 
Quelphs and Ghibellines. 

During the period of the Saxon and Franconian dynasties 
(973-1039) it became the custom for the German kings, at 
the head of their feudal armies, to undertake a visit or cam- 
paign into Italy {der Rdmer-zug), to take the imperial crown at 
Home, and call together the states of Lombardy at Roncaglia, 
on the banks of the Po, near Placentia. There the emperors re- 
ceived the homage from their Italian feudatories, had their laws 
for their Italian government promulgated, and their treasury 
filled with Italian gold pieces. But the diets or pladta of Ron- 
caglia became in the course of time a mere formality : after a 
stay of some months, occupied with tournaments and festivals, 
the Germans recrossed the mountains ; the Italian nobles retired 
to their castles, the prelates and magistrates to theif cities. 
These acknowledging no authority superior to their own, and 
being left to themselves, must necessarily come into collision — 
a collision occasioning a continual petty warfare between the pre- 
lates, supported by the cities on the one side, and the nobles aided 
by their vassals on the other. Italy remained in this state 
until 1039, when Conrad the Salic put an end to these troubles 
by that constitution, which became the basis of the feudal law 
during the following century. By this the inheritance of the 
fiefs was protected from the caprices of the lords, and of the 
crown ; the heer-ban of the seven banners, who were to follow 
the emperor, was instituted on less oppressive conditions ; the 
remaining slaves of the land were set free ; and Italy began to 
enjoy a comparative tranc^uillity until it was involved in the 
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great contest about the investitures between OregiMry YIL 
and llcnry IV. towards the olose of the century. 



XI. — Kingdom of the Hungarians. 

2.53. TiiRiR Origin anb Conquests. — The great empire 
of tlic A yarn (14U) had boon diBSolved partly by the defeats 
they Hufforcd from t}io Franks under Charlemagne in 799-803, 
and partly by the invasion of the Bulgarians, who occu- 
pied their Heats in i^annonia, when, about the year 855| 
anotiicr barbarous nation from tho distant east, the Ugri, Hun- 
gri, or, as they called thcmsolvos, Magyars, made thoir appea^ 
anco on tlio (Carpathian mountains. They were originally in 
eastern Finnish tribe, whoso home was Ugria on Mount 
Oural.^' During the great migration of tho Tartaric Sclavo* 
nian nations in tho fiftli century, they followed thoir neighbors, 
the Bulgarians, on their march southward. For a length of time, 
they remained on tho lower Volga and tho Caspian Sea, but 
having Unm diHlodged by tlie Petchencges, and defeated by 
tlu! UiiHHianH iukKt lliirie, in their attempt to ascend that 
river, they were (>l>liged to turn westward.^' Their wild hordes 
of eavairy, followed by trains of carts with their families, 
crossed the Dniester and J)i)ieper, and spreading through the 
open plains of J)acia, they united there with the rolics of tho 
van<(iiiHlied Avars. Thus strengthened in number, and led on 
by their new allies, they penetrated through the defiles of tho 
Carpathian mountains, fell suddenly upon tho nowly settled 
Bulgarians, whom they forced quickly to recross tho Danube, 

''"' Uf/riOf in tho Sclavonic langungo, significB fallow land, untilled 
soil, Ht(;p|H^, or prairie; thuH tho nomadic inhabitants on Mount Oui-al 
w<!r« I'ulliMl llhori, IJ^ri, Ungri, or llunj^ri, ami by themunkitth writen 
of the time, Ilun^ari, that is, noniadoH, or vagrants. 

'«* ConHtaiitiiui I*<)rphyroj^('nituH j^iv(!H soniointcrcBting details on the 
firHt, Hctih'MH'tjt, of lh<' Hunj^nriiinH in Avaria (Pannonia), but he knows 
thoMi only by tho nanu* of Turks, and oalls thoir country Turkey.— Dtf 
Aihiiin'mirafuio Jfnjt^riQ, cap. 88. 
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and adyanoed westward^ oooupyiDg all the oountry between the 
mountains and the Theiss. There, on the plains between that 
river and the Maros, were seen the filthy camps of nearly a 
million of unknown barbarians. The ancient Magyars, like 
the Huns, whom they resembled in ferocity, wore divided into 
divisions or swarms, each consisting of thirty thousand horse- 
men, commanded by VoivodSj who had elected the brave and 
experienced Arpad as their great Chan or commander-in-chief. 
The Hungarians, though Finns by descent, were a hand- 
some race, possessed of excellent qualities ; but their first ap- 
pearance in Europe inspired a terror and disgust hardly less 
than that of the Huns themselves. They were a nomadic peo- 
ple ; they fed on horseflesh ; they were covered with skins of 
wild animals, though they wore heavy armor made of iron from 
the mines of Mount Oural. Like the Tartars, they adorned their 
long lances with streamers or flags of brilliant colors, which, when 
whirled in the air, and accompanied by their piercing yells, spread 
panic and dismay among the German cavalry who were daring 
enough to oppose their progress. Yet their most terrible weapons 
were bows and arrows. They fought only on horseback. Their 
rapidity, impetuosity, and cruelty, rendered them irresistible, 
and almost incredible were the devastation, bloodshed, and mis- 
ery which this nation for one entire century, from 855 to 
955, brought over every part of central and southern Europe. 
The nobler qualities of the Magyar character have developed 
themselves later, after their conversion to Christianity in a. d. 
1000. Yet even in their heathen darkness, they were not entire- 
ly devoid of principles of justice and faith in their plighted word. 
They possessed remarkable talents for mechanics, manufacturing, 
and arts ; agriculture soon began to flourish on the fertile plains of 
the Theiss and the Danube, and they distinguished themselves in 
different directions from all the other Turkish tribes of the east. 
The warlike disposition and natural ferocity of the Magyars 
never left them in after times, but they served most happily to 
make that nation a bulwark for Germany and Europe on the 
walls of Belgrade against the Ottoman Turks. 
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Suddenly arriving in Avario — ^by thomsolvoB called Magyar 
Onzaf^^i\\Q present Hungary — they immediately subdued the 
Bulgarian and 8cluvonian tribes. On the banks of the TheiflS 
they made a halt, no doubt afraid of invading the civilised 
Carlovingian empire beyond that river. Here, to their as- 
tonishment, embassies from the Greek emperor in Constanti- 
nople, requested their aid against the Bulgarians south of 
the Danube. Nay, envoys from the German emperor himself, 
and from his rebellious border-counts, the Moravian Ina^ 
graves, implored their assistance the one against the other. 
Terrible was the responsibility of the Carlovingian emperor 
Arnulf, in calling in the Hungarians ; they came ; they spread 
devastation, not only in Moravia, where they exterminated 
the inhabitants, but they hurrfed south through the defiles 
of the Alps, and defeated the Italian counts on the plains of 
Lombardy. lloturning again through Bavaria, the burn- 
ing villages along the Ehiuc, and in the heart of Lorraine 
beyond that river, proclaimed in flaming characters the degra- 
dation of Germany. It was nut until the reign of the brave 
H«Miry I. of Saxony, in OUf), that the Magyars were checked 
in the terrible battlo at Merseburg, and their army at last de- 
feated and doHiroycd in so thorough a manner by the great 
Otho, on the Ijevh-fiehl in 955, that the seven fugi- 
tives who returned to Hungary to tell the woful tale, 
caused the Magyars to relinquish their inhuman warfare, and 
never again to invade Germany. The thousands of men, 
women, and children taken prisoners by them, contributed 
much to their civilization ; Christianity advanced it still farther; 
and here it was again a woman — the celelirated Hungarian Prin- 
coHH ftarolta, who wielded her sword and mounted her steed 
as boldly as the best Magyar — that was converted and per- 
Huadod her yielding husband, King Geisa, in 973, *o be bap- 
tized in the ChriHtian faith. King Stephen I. (997-1038) ef- 
fected — aft(»r great opposition however — the general introduc- 
tion of (yliriHiianity among those barbarians. Strigonium 
((iiaii), oil the Danube, bccanni the archiepiscopal see for the 
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tai dioceses which were established. The Latin language was 
adopted by the king and nobility, and a regular goyemment 
soon effected a change in the manners and character of the 
Magyars. The kingdom became then divided into seventy- 
two comitatus or counties, and the feudal system, with mili- 
tary tenures, was introduced. The Magyars formed the army ; 
the poor Sclavonian subjects were treated like serfs, and kept 
in degrading subjection. The Magyars occupied the whole of 
modem Hungary ; on the north they bordered on Poland and 
Moravia, on the west their confines reached the Austrian 
inarches ; on the south the Danube separated them from the 
great Bulgarian kingdom, and on the east the Carpathian range 
protected them against the still more terrible Petcheneges, 
then in their most formidable power. The Magyars lived mostly 
in villages, and few cities were founded during this period. 

Buda-Pesth, the ancient Acincum (35, 179), on both banks of 
the Danube, once the site of the camp of Attila and of the 
Avars, became the capital of the Arpadian dynasty of Hungary. 
On the plain east of the Danube, the Magyar nobility on horse- 
back in complete armor, assembled at their national diet, where 
the laws were sanctioned, and all political questions decided. 
This was the celebrated Field of Eakos. Wissegrad and 
CoMORN were strong fortresses on the Danube. Alba Realis 
(Weissenburg), on the southwest. Posony, Predburg, Pres- 
burg, on the Austrian frontiers. The Carpathian defiles were 
protected by the Magyar tribe of the Szeklers, that is, horde?'- 
wardens^ who still, to this day, are the fiercest hussars in the 
world. 

XII. Chanate op the Petcheneges. 

254. Their Territory, Conquests, and Destruction. — 
The Petcheneges — Patzinaks, PatzinakitCB^ or Bitchoiaky 
as the Byzantine historians call them, were a Tartaric tribe 
from the steppes between the Yaik and the Volga. Having been 
driven from their home by their eastern neighbors, the Kumani, 
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tiloy, nbniii tlin in'HMlfi fif tin* iiintli nmiinry, M\ iijion the Mi^' 
ynrn, tlii'iiiHflvi'H tiin fiiilijoctii of tlin (ylifiinni, whom ihtij 
Villi' (iii'lifMl, iitid fiirri'il to flrn wcntwnnl. Thff Pcirhmi^Kfji ' 
piirHiifil tliiMii fif'roHHtlin Ihiii'ttt^T, Dnicpi'r.fiiHl I'rtit.)i,t4» tlicf'^ 
of tlio (?nr|inl)iinii iiiiiuiilditiH. llrmilipy M-f^iipffl : otJinr frihMi 
jf>im'fl thn flnit, timl fur morn Uinti two nvuiurU^n ih'm t\inff}inimjii 
p«Mi|iln fH<r'ii|iiffl ihn wlioln iiiitii(*Tifin tnrritorj from Uio l)mi ftfid 
UiM Dmiftx fill (ilfiii^fhn Hhf>n!K of tJin Hlnifk H<% ihrotif^hotittb* 
Wnlnt^hiaii |p|iiii>H t.o thn A In in. Thin t^Trit-ory Ui^y flividnfl nmmjn 
thfnr ri^lif iiiiiiioroiin hfirdrn, which worn piulMlividml into forij 
nmfillcr rlniifi. Tour of the Vv\t'\wut%t^ hordi'i* nrr.Ujnfi] i)w fiM- 
iiirf InriilHon iUvrimi tifihc l)tii<')MT; tlMfothrfrfoiironthfiwAfit.^' 
Thrir rhicln wcro hfrcdilnry chnfiii, thnir i)oh1i!Fi wrrn cnlM 
Unnunm. Tlify v.x\i^wU'f\ on tho north io Uio wftt^irfftlln of tb« 
IhiirHtrr, whi'Hf tlioy rnrrifd on a roniinmil wnr with thn linn- 
fiinnft; onthcpiontli thfycroHnMl tho \>nuuhf\nnt\i\i'\nnlnU^f\tfffjj 
jmrt. of MfM'fflrinift find Thnir.it; tho (lr(<fkf( wi^ro in df^pipiiir; 
thi'y Att«Mii|itfr| t.o|»fiy ihcfM off, hut. hy thoir /^litt.orinf( iSjxAnU 
cxf^iti'd tlif'ir thirst, (or |rold Mtill tnori' ; n rivil wnr nnion|( ihft 
HfirhfirinnH Hiivfil AlfxiiiR; (!linn Ki't^fu, ft difttinf^nifihH Vt^fh- 
oinyi', fhd tlin cfiiiiitry, w/ib foiiv«'rt«'d, find, at. thn h<^ftd of thn 
(irrrlc nrniy in I0.'>(), Iii> d'frntcd hiH roufitrynir'n, nnd ft'-tlM 
jinrt. of tlH'ni ni Mo^hwia in Miif'fdonia. Yot. otJirT hord«^ii 
HtDI fontinin-d tlifjr incniMlonM, nfil.il in I I'^i thfy w^r'i ftttfi/ik 
v.i\ at I ho Kfinio tini'i }>y t)M' Kufofini nfid Txi, tlnir an'tipTit ri- 
laUon tho Vol^fi,aiid hy Kfilo Johnnfipn, th^^rratf^mpiTor, ISy 
woll oonrt<!rt.f!d inafiouivrtH, Ijif. (nofmt.rrn w<iro mitrajipf.d At liwi ; 

'• rfiimf nnlifM' r'ir)iliV'"K' ''''''". '>'' '»''» liv*'Iy d<'«'T»p(if'ri '»f flior 
#'/nifi»fV. wlii'li liM «'rtlU I'lih'niiikin, ffuritMHi* fhn )inrt'4r"i|c ririrri<« ''f 
til' ir lfih««, «i»'h n« llulnl m^jion, (Jia^i ih'iit'ni, Ni/mlo/nff, firi'l ^/v'", 
iM-turc'-n Dm* I)nr)iiti< /iri<l tli<- I'ori, nri'l d«>rin<'<« ftM'ir froMtifT* a« tior 
/h'lifptf wi«;t.w»r'I 'III III' '/'»'//« nfnTic^iirinfie), ii'iflli /.n fli*- SIft7i/ Iri^** 

of Mil- /,/«-#/«#/, /ff,/i/rni/tn^ MO" wli.iiii;, nii'l liu^^itiii^ nw\ «■*»<*. '-Fi 
th" Kuriifihi fwi'l I /i in < )iii/firj(i, h' ;iti\'\ t)r« /ifif iW'']ynf, nii'l on fh* 
Af'inn dlill r«'*i'lini{ in >li<' plfiin* /ni f.lif KuliAri norih ''f Mount (luff- 



f 
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' there was no help for them ; thoy were exterminated with the 
edge of the sword, and never appear again in history. The 
Petcheneges are described as the most beastly and disgusting 
wretches that ever lived ; they were faithless and perfidious ; 
their avarice was insatiable; their passions brutish; their 
&Yorite food the raw flesh of cats, rats, foxes, wolves ; they wore 
long hair and beards, and flowing garments, like the Tartars, 
whose language they spoke. The Petcheneges never quitted 
their steeds ; they formed myriads of cavalry, and were as rapid 
in their charges as the arrows they shot off; no spark of huma- 
nity, no ray of cultivation ever reached them ; their detested 
name appears on every page of the Byzantine historians from 
the eleventh century ; and the German monks, in their chroni- 
eleSy never onvit, when speaking of them, to add the epithets of 
pessimi and vilissimi. Their villages or hutbuilt towns, were 
called kcUai; they had some agriculture on the Danube, and a 
lively trade with Cher son, Theodosia, and other Greek cities on 
the Black Sea. They sold their cattle to the Russians, and bar- 
tered theft plunder for all sorts of Eastern luxuries, such as 
purple vestments, silken dresses, precious furs, and aromatios. 
After the dispersion of their hordes, some Petchenege strag- 
glers were incorporated into the Greek armies of the Com- 
nenian emperors, in which they rendered good service ; and 
King Zultan of Hungary formed a colony of these monsters on 
his western frontiers, in order to frighten the Germans. 



§ III. SOUTHERN EUROPE. 

XIII. The Kingdom op Leon. 

255. Extent and Principal Cities. — The kingdom of 
Leon was, in the tenth century, one of the four Christian states 
which had formed themselves in the north of the Spanish penin- 
sula. It occupied the northwestern angle of Spain, and extended 
idong the DuriuH (Duero) eastward to the Pisoorioa (Pisuerga), 
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a tributary of that rivor, and the oaiitcrn frontier toward Cai- 
tile. North of t}io Anturian ridgo tho border ran west of 
tlic Deba to tlic promontory San Prieto, on the Gulf of Biscay, 
Mtirc Cantahricum. Tho Bouthcm frontier was very uuBcttlod, 
on account of tlio continual wars with tho Saraoons ; the banks 
of the Duoro were protected by numerouB oastlos, and the 
ChriHtian kniglita extended their oonquosts south to the Men- 
dcgo, nay, they reached even the Tagus ; they oooupied tem- 
porarily LiHBubon, and descended tho Djebal Scharrat (Goft- 
darania) to tho plain of McdcMlct (Magerita), now Madrid, 
then a Humll Arabian town ; but they oould not got any firm 
footing, and tho uncertainty of tho occupation caused this re- 
gion to be called cxtrcma Durii^ which is the origin of 
the present appellation of Estremadura. The descendants of 
Pelayo had transferred their capital from Gijon on tho seft- 
ooast to Oviedo (217). Their small territory extended with 
their victories, and under the valiant OrdoTIo II., the four- 
teenth king of Oothia, Leon became, in 018, tho royal rofli- 
doiice. During this period Qallicia, Asturia, Leon, and Old 
CaHtile becanio united ; but the danger of the approaching 
storm rotiHod tlie Arabs to renewed activity. Al Manzor, tho 
vizior of Caliph llaHhom II. entered the mountains, in 990, with 
a numerotiH army ; the city of Loon and even the venerated shrino 
of Santiago do CompoHtela wore burnt to the ground, and tho 
Moors planted their crcHcent-batmer on the Asturian coast. But 
this effort of tho MohammcdanH was tho last; they were totally 
routed in tho oliivalrous battles of Kula'at-AnoHor in 998, and 
at Ohuui in 1 00 1 ; and the Hubsequent union of the kingdom of 
lioon with the indopondont county of Castile in 1038, by tho 
niarriago of J)()n Fernando of Castile with DoTla Sancha, tho 
siHtor of King Hormudo II L of Lecm, secured henceforth the 
froniior line of tlie J)uor(). Ovktum (Oviodo), tho ancient 
capital, on a HtiM^) hill that riHos in tho nndst of an undulating 
plain Ix'twoon tho Nora and tho Nalon. Cun/^ns dr. OntSjOn tho 
Col la, stands at a short distance from tho Abbey of our Lady 
of Cavadonga, which occupies the site whore Pelayo in 712 first 
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pkntod tho standard of indopondenco. Santiago de CompoS' 
lelUf with ilH magtiiGcont cathudral, ilH Maintn, troanury, pilgrl- 
magcB, and HuporHtitiotJ. Asturica {XHiorfi^o), Braga. /jumora 
on the northern bank of the Ducro, where, on tho Campi Oo- 
thicif north of tho city, ho many bloody battles were fought be- 
tween Ohristians and MoHloniH during tho tenth century. 
CarrioHj on the rivor of the same namo, whero King Bertnudo 
ni. foil in battle against his brother-in-law, Don Fomando of 
OMtile, in 1037. The ancient ViHigotiiio iuHtitutions were still 
preserved in their antii^uated fonnn, although the frequent 
wars had given extonHion to the royal authority, The diets 
continued to be assembled in Oviedo; the habits of the people 
were still austere and warlike, yet a chivalrous character was 
perceptible, whicli communicated itself to the Haracons on 
the frontiers, and produced the most romantic instances of bril- 
liant valor, tender love, and religious fanaticism. 

XIV. County of Castile. 

256. OttioiN, Extent, and Oitiks. — Castile is said to 
have been so called from the great number of castles — castiiio$ 
— ^which were its moans of defence against tho Moors, and the 
residences of petty princes whom ambition armed against one 
another. Many Goths had retreated into the mountains north 
of the Tagus, where, in the beginning of tho tenth century, 
the Counts of Burgos extended their power, and though they, 
for a while, acknowledged tiie supremacy of tho neighboring 
Kings of Loon, they soon after their victories over the Moors, 
declared themselves uidependent. King Ordofto II. assassi- 
nated the hauglity Count NuHo Fernandez of Castile, but this 
oriminal act produced a revolution among the Castilians, 
who, in 1)3!), maintained their independence. Tho wars with 
tho Moors continued ; tho DtK^ro became the pijrmanent frontier, 
and in 10:)H, (JaHtih) wuh united with Leon to the great advan- 
tage of both. UurgoSf a dark, old-fashioned city, aboundhig 
iu convents and sanctuaries ; tho cathedral is one of the oldest 
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and miwt rlrpniit (lothic chinThcB in Rpain. Orima (Onna) 
aiiil hu/uitt AntMsor, cv\vhn\vd bv victories which the Chris- 
tiuiiH \ivrv guiiu'il uvor the Moslems. 

XV. Kl NUDUM OF 2<1aVARRA. 

•jr»7. Oki«;in, KxTENT, AND DiviMOK. — The TOftlmofJfa* 
rtirra or l*nni]>i1uiiii, which comprised Biscaya (Vi8Ciya),(m 
the iiortlu niid Araenn on the cast, extended Along the Quit 
of Hincay and the Pyrenees, somewhat south of the Bonieeirf 
the Khro, to those of the river Aragon, a tributary of the Ibmer. 
Though the Ambs, at the time of their settlement in Spain, did 
not succeed in subduing the Visigoths in their northwestcn 
strnnghobls of the Astiirian mountains, they soon appeared oa 
the Kbro, occupied Ctrsarau^eusta (Zaragoia), and forcing the 
iittrtlieastirn defile:* of the Pyrenees invaded France, and set- 
tled in Septimania (ir»S). Yet the Saracen ira/t j or gove^ 
mifH, in tlifir rebellions against the Onuniyad emirs of Co^ 
dovu, called to their assistance the victorious arms of Pepin- 
le-Uref and (Miarleni»giu\ who, as we have seen (184), formed 
the border )>rnvinee of the Spanish marches south of the mooB- 
tains. It consisted of the JMtirca Navarmms^ the Comt- 
lufus Jttctrn^sis (.laca), liijHUurcire (Ribagoria), and Bam 
fiotuc (Harceh>na). which did not extend south to the valley of 
the Kbro, still in the possession of the Arabs. During the 
disorders which disturbed the Carlovingian empire in the ninth 
century, the border counts in the Pyrenees made themselves 
independent of the French crown. Garsias Arista took, aboat 
S.'iO, the royal title ; his successors ruled until the year 1000, 
and in successful wars against the Moors, they extended their 
territory over the greater part of Aragon. Sanoho III.,eMfay0r, 
an exeollent chief, divided his kingdom between his four sons 
in 1033 ; and we find at that time the following provinces un- 
der the crown of Navarra : 

I. The kingdom of Pampiluna (Pamplona, with Gakta- 
BRiA (Nijara, Rioja), south, on the Ebro. Pahflona, on 
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die Arga, was the capital. Logroflo, on the Ebro. II. The 
eoonty of Araoon on the east, with the strong city of Jaca 
commanding the plains. III. Sobraube, farther east, under 
tlie highest pinnacles of the Pyrenees. IV. Ribagorza, with 
the county of Pallars, which had been wrested from the French. 
V. ViscAYA (Vascongadas), on the west of Navarra, divided 
into the three Basque provinces, Biscay a, A lava, and Ipuscoa, 
(Onipozcoa). This was the rugged home of the old Cantabriy 
Ifho made such a gallant stand against the Homans, and pre- 
MTved their independence until the time of Augustus. Their 
deieendantf , the Basques, are still distinguished by their ac- 
iknij and bravery, and have found in their unfruitful soil the 
pelladium of their liberty. Victoria (Vitoria), the capital, 
WM the place where King Sancho defeated the Arabs ; it lies 
in a fertile plain surrounded by magnificent scenery. The 
Yafloongadas and Bioja fell to Castile in 1200. 

The Counts of Barcelona in Catalonia (Gotholaunia) 
had become independent of Franco toward the close of the 
nmtii century. The Catalonians were early distinguished by 
eommerce and warlike adventures through the whole Mediter- 
ranean Sea ; their history is very interesting, and they became 
ft powerful nation when their Count Kaymond Berengar ob- 
iftined by marriage the throne of Aragon, a. d. 1 137. 

XVI. Caliphate op Cordova. 

258. Extent, Division, and Principal Cities. — Since 
the establishment of the emirate of Cordova by the Ommiyad, 
Abd-er-Raman, in 755, the Arabs had suffered many defeats 
by the Asturian heroes; but they soon recovered the lost ter- 
ritory, and during the whole of the ninth century, the Duero 
and the valley of the Ebro remained the contested frontier line 
between the two races. Nineteen caliphs of the Ommiyad 
dynasty ruled in Spain (Andalos) from 755 to 1038, when 
that family became extinct on the death of Hashem IV. It 
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wns tlio in<>*>t brilliniit pc'riod in the annals of the Arabiinni- 
til III, uii«i till- S)iaiii>li citif!* weru thou adorned with thoft 
iii:i>ttr \v«irk- of Saruciiiic arehitet-ture, mosques, alcuin, 
a>[Uo]utt.-, )i:ith>. :iii<l utlu-r public building:}, the ruins of which 
:iri' htill thi- u«iinlr:itii>ii t»f thu present day. The reign of Abl- 
LT-lUiaiuaii III. ('.M'J-DGl) is the period of the highest devel- 
opment of Arabian civilization, literature, and art in Spam: 
and the Caliph wari as distinguished for his brilliant Tilor 
against the Guthie prinees in the battles at Zamora on the 
Duoro, as for the amiable (qualities of his mind and heart Hii 
worthy son, AMIakim XL, followed (961-976) in the stepc 
of his father; with him the enthusiasm for books, scienee, 
poftry, histtiry, and natural philosophy, became a violent pu* 
si on. We read with astonishment in Conde of the Berenty 
libraries, seventeen Moliammedan uniycrsitics and high sdiooh 
of U'arnin^; of the hx large and flourishing capitals of the 
Walis: KnrthoUi (Cordova), ii.V^/r a (Grenada), IsdMIia (S^ 
viUf), Tholaithiila (Toledo), Sarakostha (Zaragoxa), and 
Djrsh-SJiuAur (Valencia) ; of eighty cities of a second rank; 
of the three hundred smaller towns, and the twelve thonsmd 
hamlftH situated on the chnnning banks of the GnadalqmTer 
alone. In Korthoba were six hundred mosques, fifty hoapitah 
for benevolent purposes, nine hundred public baths ; the jeailj 
revenues of the caliphate amounted to twelve millions of gold 
]iioces without the contributions of the alcabaia and almqjanr 
J'az^no. Agriculture, irrigation, and gardening progressed equalh 
with the literature and philosophical cultivation of that period 
The bravery, piety, and romantic amours of the Spanish knightfl 
excited the noblest emulation among the Moslem cavaliers, vu- 
quished the prejudices of the Koran, and raised the Saracen 
woman to a standard of esteem and admiration which she never 
enjoyed in the East. It was during this period, when were 
called forth those warlike virtues which will ever glitter in its 
beautiful ballads and romances, that on the frontiers of the 
contending Christian and Mohammedan nations, two singular 
races of men arose — the Moslem Rabites and the Christiaa 
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AJniugavares, They were warriors (guerillas) or borderers, 
who lived by the sword as wardens of the frontiers, and, in 
tiieir armature, tactics, and manners, formed the most curious 
oontrast. During their alternate hostility and friendly inter- 
oourse with each other, those fantastical ideas of politics, reli- 
l^on, and customs originated, which we, a century later, meet 
i^pdn on the shores of Palestine among the crusading Templars, 
Ae Syrian Pulani, and the Circassian Mamlukes. 



XYII. Emirate of Sicily and the Smaller Islands. 

5i59. The Aglabid Dynasty on the Islands. — At the 
be^^nning of the ninth century, most of the larger islands of 
llie Mediterranean were occupied by Saracen corsairs — Crete, 
OjrproB, Rhodes, Sardinia, the Baleares, Corsica, fell into their 
power — ^yet none became so flourishing as Sikiliah (Sicily), 
which, in 826, was invaded by the Aglabid king, Ziadc-tallah 
Ly of Magrab, in northern Afripa, and remained under the 
sway of the Fatimid dynasty, which succeeded in 940, until 
tiie eonquest of the island by Count Roger, the Norman, in 
1069. Sicily had already for a long time been exposed to the 
piratioal descents of the Arabs, before they were invited as 
auxiliaries of the Greek general, Empedocles, in the year 826, 
during his rebellion against the Emperor Michael the Stam- 
merer. The Arabs answered readily to the appeal. Hassan- 
Ben-el-T6rath landed on the island, and a bloody war com- 
monoed, which continued for many years, and terminated with 
the oonquest of Palermo and Syracuse by the Aglabid war- 
riors of Tunis, who changed the whole splendid island into an 
Arabian emirate f ° yet the inhabitants retained their old rights 

** Of the capture of Syracuse we have an interesting account from 
an eye-witness (a. d. 880) : " Theodosius, the monk, sends his salutation 
to Leo, the archdeacon. We have held out ten months, during which 
time we have fought often by day and many times by night, by water, 
by land, and under the ground. The grass which grows upon the foo^ 
11 
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and privilo;roi«, and soon aojnirod an affection for their Moslem 
c<Mi>pirp>rs iMi :i('couiit of tlit'ir just and creditable gnvernincnt 
and unuMiril lilMT.-il viiv. s in rdi^louH mnttiTS. Beneath the milJ 
ftyriiy i>f tlio At;l:i)»Ms uiid ratiinid chiefs (caliphs), a niultituJe 
of Arnhif ritics and rnstK's rose in the island ; splendid manu- 
f:ii'tiirrs i\-tTi> tstahlisliedj and the rich suil was carefully culti- 
vate! 1. Tlio su<rnr-canc was transplanted from Egypt, manni 
froiii Ti rsia. and cotton frnni Asia Minor. The olive-tree ¥ii 
bi'tluloihsly tiMidcd, and propagated all over the island; con- 
lutTcc flourlshfd : niiinhiTs of merchant vessels daily arrivtd 
or departed iVoni tlie difTerent Sicilian ports ladeu with riek 
cargoes. Tiic olgccts of magnificence and luxury which 
meri'u brought together, served in part to embellish the Sut 
eenir eastles, wliieli were besides enriched with the treasora j 
and precious booty carried home by the Arabic corsairs firai I 
tiieir predatory excurrsions on all the Italian coasts. 

Sakmma, Corsica, and the Balearic Islands were at tk 
same time oeeu)»iod by the Zoirites, who had formed anotkff 
j)0werful empire — a. d. 900 — ruling the extensive coasta rf 

VTM i>ur fiMiil, niid we causud the \miwa of unimuls to he powdered^ ■ 
onliT to ii-*r tlu'iii for nu-at. At loiii^th childrou woro eaten, andt«i» 
bK« ilisoasi's \v«ri' the cohsimjui'Uoo <»f famine. Cuntiiliug iu theHCi- 
rity of (tur towor;*, wf ho|K«l to hold out until wo roooivod succor ;tk 
Btron^i'M <if «»nr towrrn was ov«Tthrown, and wo still resUtod forthM 
week.'*. In an inMant wIkmi, cxhuustod by hoat>, our warrii^rs tooktt 
ppito, A «;onorAl 8torni wasmndo on a auddcMi liy tho Maugrcbin, andtki 
town wart tnkiMi. Wo ficil into tho ohuroh of St. Snlvator; the encif 
followed U8, and bathed hi!< tiword in tiie blood of our mngi«tnU( 
priest*, nionkp, old men, women, and children ; a thousand in numk* 
wore put to death before the town ; the jrovernor, Nioetas of Twrn, 
wan t<»rtured ; the honsts were luirnt, the acropolis di^stroyod. Onth 
day when they o«-lel>ratod Abralmm's saeritieo (Ba I ram), the monstdi 
wished to burn uh with the bishop; but an old emir of groat authority 
saved us. This is* written at Palermo, fourteen feet under prouni 
among innumcniblo captives — Jews, Africans, Lombards, Cliriatian mi 
unchristian people, whites and Moors." 
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Africa, after the concentration of the Fatimid caliphs in Cairo 
in Egypt. 

XVIII. Kingdom of Croatia. 

260. Extent and Principal Cities. — The Sclavonic na- 
tion of the Chrobats (Croats) had occupied the coast lands of 
Bahnatia in 628 (196), where they, under their Zupanics or 
ddefs, recognized the sovereignty of Charlemagne (187). But 
about the year 970, during the reign of the emperor Otho the 
Qreat, they suddenly appear as a powerful nation, under the sway 
of a Weliki Zupan or Grand Duke, who could muster 150,000 
horse and foot in the field, and extended his conquests along 
tiie coast and the numerous isles of the Adriatic Oulf. Every 
Croat was a bom soldier. Christianity soon spread among 
them, and brought them into friendly relations with the island- 
ers. Yet the great Croatian kingdom did not maintain itself; 
the different Croatian tribes quarrelled among themselves. 
The sly and active Venetian republicans planted the banner 
of Saint Marc on the towers of Yadra (Zara), Sebenigo, and 
other towns ; they made Spalatro their commercial empo- 
rium, and when King Koloman appeared with his Hungarian 
cavalry in 1102, the Croatians were speedily brought to that 
subjection under the Magyar rod, from which we have seen 
them make a desperate effort to deliver themselves, so late as 
1848. 

The great Zupanate of Croatia comprised the regions 
situated between the coast of the Adriatic Gulf, the Drave, 
and the Danube, until its junction with the Save. Poseoa in 
Sclavonia, and Dresnec southwest, were the most important 
cities. Narenta, on the coast, was inhabited by a band of in- 
dependent corsairs, who, in the earlier period, made their name 
feared all along the coasts of the Adriatic. 
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XIX. Byzantine Empire. 

2G1. ExTKXT, Imperial Court, and Administration.— 
The Ijittor yoara of the reign of Otbo the Great— 963-973— 
present somo of the most brilliant pages in the annals of the 
eastern lloiuan ompiro. The warlike Nicephorua PLooas had 
crossed Mount Taurus, and reconquered AntiocL and northern 
Syria from the Arabs in 968, and his murderer and successor, 
the crafty, but talented John Tsimisces, vanquished the Bus* 
sians, reduced the powerful kingdom of Bulgaria to a depend- 
ent province of the empire, and led his victorious army beyond 
the Euphrates, to the distant plains of Mesopotamia, while the 
helpless Caliph flod trembling to his sanctuaries in Bagdad. 
The greater part of these extensive conquests wore soon lost 
after the return of the mighty warrior; but Antioch, with the 
cities of Cilicia and the isles of Cyprus and Crete, romuned a 
permanent and important accession to the Boman Empire. 
We find its frontiers, a. d. 973, almost the same as in the 
second period, on the ueccHHion of Justinian in 527 : on the 
nortli the Kuxine Sea, the Danube, the Save, and the Drinus ; 
on the woHt and H6uth the Mediterranean ; and on tlie cast the 
upper Kuph rates, the Tigris, tlie Araxes and Mount Caucasus; 
thus embracing within the eastern Boman frontiers part of 
northern Syria, part of Mesopotamia, Groat Armenia, Iberia, 
Lazica, and the coast lands of Mount Caucasus. Constantino- 
ple had passed through the most frightful vicissitudes since 
we left her toward tlie close of the sixth century. She had seen 
the immense armies of tlie Persian Chosroes encamped along the 
Bosphorus in 616-621 ; she had heroically repelled the Saracens 
from her walls in 608-675, and burnt their entire armada with 
her Greek fire in 716. ller sufferings had been increased by the 
internal disturbances between the fanatic image-war shipjyers — 
dKovo^>vXoL — and image-breakers — clKovoKXaorai, and by the 
^ossof nearly all her European provinces through the continual 
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invasionB of the Sclavonian and Tartaric hordes from the Da- 
nube ; while the bigotry and arrogance of her hierarchy, the sloth 
or incapacity of several of her emperors, and the general luxury 
and degeneracy of her inhabitants at different periods, would, to 
a distant observer, have seemed to forebode a speedy catastrophe. 
Yet her splendid position and impregnable walls, the wonderful 
pliancy and vitality of the Greek race, and the many distinguished 
minds which successively appeared in the moment of danger, 
carried her victoriously through all these vicissitudes. Brighter 
days began to dawn on the venerable metropolis of the civ- 
iliiEed world, on the accession of Basilius the Macedonian, in 
867. During the sway of the Macedonian dynasty — 867-1056 
—^active and enlightened monarchs, brave and daring generals, 
and intelligent statesmen, restored and strengthened the 
sinking empire. The ancient lloman ideas, language, and insti- 
tutions have now vanished ; the Byzantine-Greek period has 
begun, and a general amelioration, a greater activity in the 
administration, a stricter economy in the treasury, a better or- 
ganization of the army, and a more liberal diplomacy with 
foreign states, becomes distinctly perceptible. Friendly em- 
bassies are sent to Charlemagne and the great caliph Haroun- 
ar-Raschid in Bagdad. Byzantine princesses are given in 
marriage to foreign princes ; Theophania, the daughter of the 
Emperor Bomanus II., marries Otho II. of Germany; and her 
sister Anna, as the wife of the Grand-Duke Wladimir, carries 
civilization to Eussia. All the Sclavonian tribes, which, dur- 
ing the storms of the seventh and eighth centuries, had settled 
in Greece — in the peninsula of Peloponnesus (Morea), and in 
Northern Hellas — have been christianized, hellenized, and 
brought to the allegiance of the empire (198) ; and so have the 
Bulgarians in Macedonia, and the Servians in western Illyri- 
cum. Treaties of commerce are contracted with the flourish- 
ing cities in Italy; the Sclavonic nations on the Danube 
carry the precious Byzantine silk and wool manufactures to 
the markets of Germany, while Cherson, on the Taurian penin- 
sula, becomes the great emporium for the exports of the south 
to Russia and the distant countries on the Baltic. 
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nial, which necessarily must have crushed tlicir noblest dispo- 
sitions and talents ; but it was only by thuH shrouding them- 
selves from the mass of the people, and making a pompous 
show of their wealth and power to the foreign nations, that 
they still could be regarded as the legitimate rulers of the civ- 
ilised world." Charlemagne they recognized as Emperor of 
the West ; but Otho the Great they treated disdainfully, as a 
barbarian usurper, until the German sword swept away their 

* The ceremony of the reception of foreign ambassadors, took 
place in the gorgeous hall of the ChryBotriclinium, forming part of 
the groat Augusteum palace, between tlie Cathedral of 8ancta Sophia 
and the Hippodrome. There, the emperor, on his golden throne, in his 
SDOW-white ttmio, purple mantle, and purple buskins, receives the fo- 
reign ambassadors, who, passing through endless files of body guards 
•Bd household officers, all dressed in the most brilliant variety of armor 
and court-dresses, beneath colonnades, hung with trophies embroidered 
drapery and waving bannern, on a road covered with Persian carpets, 
or strown over with roses, myrtle, and oleandtM*, at Inst enter the golden 
fMlaoe of the Empress and imperial princcfwes. Hweot perfumes breathe 
IHignuioe around ; and when the astonished barbarians ascend the last 
marble stairs of the audience Iiall, and at the signal of the master of 
oeremonivs the curtains and hangings disappear on high, and they behold 
the handsome emperor and his beautiful queen, surrounded by a glit- 
tering court, tliey almost involuntarily kneel down in admiratioiL 
But a new surprise awaits them. The silver and golden lions, 
gSgantio beasts, adorning the flanks of the throne, spring forward on 
their hind legs, and begin to roar furiously, while thousands of artifi- 
cial birds of various colors and plumage flit about on the branches of an 
immense golden pabn-tree overshadowing the imperial throne, and min- 
gle their songs with the clangor of the trumpets and the roaring of 
the lions. 

The poor barbarians, Tartai-s, Belavonians or Chozars, lie now pros- 
trate on their faces, and have entirely lost their wits. Even the bold 
German knif(ht^ who hitherto have despised all the pomp, begin to 
tremble, and what is worse, forgH their tpeeches. How the merry em- 
press and her lively Greek court ladles enjoy the embarrassment and 
awkward superstition of those barbarians, who, if not kept at buy by 
the triekH, the ingenuity, and superior civilizntion of (Constantinople, 
might arise in thoir mi^ht^ and with one blow dnsh the whole fragile 
Tcsscl of the en)]tire into a thousand fragmcnia. 
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posMMionfi in Italy. The ropport of such a court required 
the iiioHt oxorbitant taxation ; and, indeed, never was a goT- 
ornnioiit known ho in^oniously to oppress the poor toiling 
nation ah tlio J)ysantiiio, with its tolln, oollections, gifts, datie«, 
cuHtonis, honHotaxes — t6 KairviKoy — inoome-assossmentfl — 
irff/mrcroir/NiKTia — stamp duties — xP^pnatiKoVf and fifty others. 
The gold byxanM — xmifrrrtpa — byznntini — ruled the world then, 
as a century ago, the Hpanish doubfoons^ and at the present day, 
the American eagles. The financial administration aeems to 
have been the most complex and important branch of the pub- 
lic service. The cmporora always reserved to themselves the 
immediate direction of this department ; but they did not omit 
to give their full attention to the army, as is proved by the m- 
teresting work of Leo VI. on that subject. Many reforms had 
been undertaken in the organisation of the Greek armies, since 
the time of Bclisarius and Narscs under Justinian I. The moat 
Bclcot bodies of troops oonsiBtcd of the imperial life-guards, the 
oelobratod bands of the northern warriors : the Varanghi (226), 
to whose care the person of the emperor, and the guard of the 
palace and tronnnry were intruHtod." Then followed in rank the 
rersannrnian^ Chaznr^ and Avar guards, all in their national 
oostunio and armor. The throne being thus protected by 
foreign swords, the Byzantine army itself was organized for 
the defence of the frontiers of the empire. The nativo troops 
raised in the provinces were formed into one hundred and 
thirty-two legions or themes — ^i^kara — each of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred men. The most celebrated of the European 
thenicH wore the Thracian, Macedonian, and Illyrian, whose 

"• llio Vnrftn^fhiftiiw, who woro the Icmlinpf ooi-pn of iho imperial 
gimnls i^uflforod nono but Scnmiiimvian« in thoir ranks ; while the lew 
fftvorod oorpn were oompowod prominouously, of Frnnkii, Rumiaqs, and 
othtT HolRVoiiiimn. It wns not until ftftor the battle of Hustings, in 106S, 
and tiio wubjootion of lOn^lnnd under the iron rod of Willinm the Con- 
queror, thftt nunilMTB of Anglo-Saxons, fleeing the opprowion at hom«^ 
©niigriitod to ('Onstantinople, where they, as brethren of Uie Northmeni 
wore permitted to enter the ranki of the Varanghi. 
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ranks were filled with Sclayonian, WallachiaD) Bulgarian, and 
Albanian mountaineers. The Greek cayalrj which had 
adopted the armature of the Avars (149) was numerous, 
(m account of the continual equestrian warfare with the Tar- 
tars on the Danube, and with the Saracens in the east. The 
Byzantine commanders and officers had pompous and barbarous 
titles; generals, frrpartyoi — colonels, /xoipapxai, Spovyydpioi — 
ensigns, or dragon-bearers, SpaKovrcuM^poi — draconarii. The 
foot was marshalled in eight lines, the horse in four ; their 
flanks were coyered with rear-guards — TrXayux^Xoiccs ; squad- 
rons of light horse — ^vircpKcpoorat — were sent round to outflank 
ihe enemy ; skirmishers — Kovpa-ope:, and spies— o-KovAjcaTopcs — 
-were scouring the environs of the camp. The baggage 
was called rovXBov ; the pay, poya ; their exercises and manoeu- 
Tres were superintended by the magnus drungarius. Constan- 
tinople had excellent manufactures of arms, and the crusa- 
ders, two centuries later, were astonished at the pomp of the 
Byiantine armies ; but the weapons of the Greek warriors were 
of a better temper than their courage.** The high admiral of the 
fleet, the grand duke — 6 fieya? hov$ — commanded the numer- 
ous divisions of battle ships and galleys — dypdpuiy and Spo/Aovcs 
— which were distributed in the magnificent ports on the Eux- 
ine, the Bosphorus, and the islands of the Mediterranean.*' 
Yet the greatest art, ingenuity, and excellence did the Byzan- 
tine Greeks display in their fortifications, and the artillery or 

** In spite of all the show and glitter of their armies, the Greeks 
enjoyed but little credit with the knights of western Europe. The 
envoy of Otho the Great, Bishop Luitprand, of Cremona, who has left 
us an interesting description of his embassy to the Court of Nicepho- 
ru8 Fhocaa, says : " that the emperor was surrounded by dastard syco- 
phants and parasites ; that the whole city floated in voluptuousness ; 
that the strength of the impeiial government rested on the battle- 
axes of the Northmen of the body-guard ; for I firmly believe," says 
the lively Bishop-Envoy, " that four hundred German knights^ in the 
open field, would put the whole Greek army completely to flight" 

* During the reign of Leo VI., the Byzantine fleet consisted of 60 
dromonesj each manned by TSO rowers and 70 warriors. 

11' 
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•ngiuoB by which they were defended. It wai the terrible 
Greek fire — to iyfiw irup — the invention of the Syrian en|^- 
ncor, Kallinikos, which in 668, and 718, had aaTed Conitanti- 
nople, during the sieges of the fanatic Saracens. This naphtha, 
or liquid bitumen, a light, tenacious, and inflammable oil, 
mingled with sulphur and pitch, they launched through iron 
tubes, from tlio walls or ships, with the most destmotive ef- 
fect, on the works or shipping of the terrified enemy. Thil 
invention has perished with the middle ages, but we still ad« 
mire at the present day the solid and magnificent walk, tow* 
ers, sally -gates and subterraneous passages, aqneduots, and cis- 
terns, roared on hundreds of oolunms, in Constantinople, An- 
tioch, and many other places. 

263. Military Division of the Pbovincb8 and Fbor* 
TIERS or THE Emfire. — The changes which the Bysantine 
government had undergone since the times of Justinian, ren- 
dered a new provincial division necessary ; and we find in the 
tenth century the empire divided into twenty-nine districts, 
tfuimes — 0€/iAara — with regard to administration and military 
defence. The exact period when the ancient Homan prssfeo- 
turcs and provinces were superseded by the themes, is not 
known ; yet it appears certain that these existed in part already 
in the seventh century, during the reign of Heraclius (610- 
641). The wnperor Constantino VII., Porphyrogenitus (914- 
959), an author like his father, Leo VI. Philosophus (886- 
911), describes that institution as having already long existed, 
and undergone several changes, before his own times. Every 
theme was governed by a strategoSj who held the civil govern- 
ment and the command of the troops in the district somewhat 
similar to that of an ancient Roman proconsul, though placed in a 
smaller province. He enjoyed the first rank in the seven 
classes of the Byzantine court- dignitaries, and was assisted in 
his functions by subordinate officers, such as the border-wardens 
— KkcLo-ovpapxai — the commanders of the cavalry — IXdpxai — 
rovpfidpxoLLy and many others. Every theme contributed to 
the defence by a national guard, by contribuiionB of horses, 
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nns, and provisions for the imperial army. We shall now 
^ye a short description bf the themes, in the order in which 
re find them mentioned by the emperor.^ ^ 



L — Themes of the Byzantine Empire in Asia Minor. 

264. I. Thema Anatolicum — ®€fia 'AvaroXtKov — embraced 
. portion of the ancient Lycaonia, Phrygia, Galatia, and 
%idia, north of Mount Taurus. Iconium was perhaps the 
aetropolis ; other cities were the Phrygian Antiochy SynnadUy 
lid Pessinus.^^ 

II. Thema Armeniacum — &€fm *Apfi€vtxiK6v — ^north of the 
brmer, on the shores of the Pontus Euxinus, comprised part 
t the ancient Paphlagonia, Oalatia, and Pontus, with the 
ities Amasia, Neokaisareia, and Sinope, The emperors, 
Q their vanity, gave this district the name of Armenian^ at 
t time when the important border-province of the industri- 
hm ftnd commercial Armenian Christians had been lost to the 
iftraeens. 

HI. Thema Tiiracesiorum — ®€/xa ©p^Kryo-tW — west of 
Lnatolikon, consisted of the interior parts of Caria, Lydia, and 
Phrygia, on the rivers Maiandros, Hermos, and Kaikos, with 
;he well-known cities of SarddSy Philadelphiay Aphrodisias, 
AlaJbanday Thyatiray Kolossai (Chonai), and Laodikeia. This 
listrict received its name from the Thracian legion quartered 
ihere. Thracian colonies were likewise settled in the interior. 

IV. Thema Obsequium — 0e/xa 'Oij/lklov — north of the 
brmer, took its name from the household officers or satellites, 
irho surrounded the emperor. It extended from the Dasky- 

'* Constantini Porphyrogeniti de thcmatibus et de adminiatrando 
Imperio liher^ forms the 3d volume in the Bonn edition of the Byzan- 
ine historians. 1840. See interesting details by John W. Zinkeisen, in 
lis excellent "Gcschichte Griechenland!?," Leipzig, 1882, vol. i. p. 791- 
J08 — ^the best work hitherto published on Mediffival Greece, though un- 
Mppily fttill unfinished. 

* W« follow here tho Greek orthography. 
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Udon promontory on the Propontis, eastward to the Sangarios, 
and south to Mounts Dindymon and Ida, thus embracing po^ 
tions of ancient Troy, Mysia, Phry^a, and Bithynia. It mi 
one of the richest and best cultivated provinces of the east, 
with ten flourishing cities. Nikaia was the metropolis ; Dory- 
iaioHj Midaion, Apameia, Myrleic^ Prusa, Dragotha, Kydis- 
80S J and Apollonia, After the defeat of the Bulgarians in 971 , 
John Tzimisces transported large bodies of that people into Asia 
Minor, where they settled in the valley of Rhyndakos, neir 
Kotyaion (Kutayah). 

265. V. Thema Optimatum — %ifui 'OwrifuiToi* — north of 
the former, is the ancient Bithynia, was governed by an officer 
called domtstikoSj who commanded a select body of Palatine 
troops — ucavaroi. NiKOMEDiA was the metropolis : HtiUnapor 
Uiy AstakoSy and PartJienopolis, Justinian had built a mag- 
nificent bridge across the Sangarios. 

y I. TuEMA BucELLARioRUM — 0^ Bov/ccXXapMN* — ^Teocived 
its curious name from the sutlers — ^/SovKcXXopioi— of the Greek 
army, who furnished the soldiers with bread and provisions 
{fiovKiWoi) during their campaigns. It was formed of the 
northern part of Bithynia and the western portion of Gtdatia, 
and extended to the river Halys. The metropolis was An- 
KYRA ; with Herakleia and Teon on the Pontus, Klatidiqpolis 
sjid^Krateia in the interior. 

VII. Thema Paphlagonum — ©c/ia HauliXayovtav — the an- 
cient province of that name, along the shores of the Black 
Sea, between the rivers Billakos and Halys. The Paphlago- 
nians, like the Cappadocians and Cilicians, had a very bad 
reputation as scamps and charlatans. The metropolis was 
Gangra (Germanikopolis), on the mountains in the interior, 
Soruy Dalibray Jonopolis^ Pompeiopolis^ and Amastra^ were 
other cities on the sea-coast. 

266. VIII. Thema Chaldi^ — ©c/^a XaXSta? — east of the 
Armenian thema, the ancient Pontus, all along the sea ; it ex- 
tended southeast to the upper valley of the Euphrates. Tra- 
PEzus (Trebizond), was the metropolis j the Greek oolonies on 
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the ooasi were still commercial and flourishing. Tkeodosiopo- 
lis (Erzemm), on the western branch of the Euphrates, near 
the frontiers of Great Armenia. 

IX. Thema Mesopotamia — ®€fjLa Mco-oTrora/Atas — the ancient 
Armenia Quarta, and the northwestern part of Sophene, lay 
south of Chaldia, and extended beyond the Euphrates. It was a 
■mall border province, which had been surrendered by the Ar- 
menian chief, Pangkratukas, and his brothers, together with 
tfaeir castles, to Leo VI., Philosophus. The emperor gave it 
the organization of a theme, and sent a strategos with troops 
fbr the defence of the defile — jcXcuroupa — on the headspring of 
the Tigris, leading into the Saracenic province of Mesopotamia. 
The cities were Kitharizon on the eastern Euphrates, Roma- 
napoliSj Asramosata, Mazara, and Koichis, 

X. Thema CoLONi-ffj — 0€/>ia KoXcoi/ctas — ^northwest of the 
former, on the table-lands of Armenia, took its name from the 
sirong fortress Koloneia, situated on a precipitous rock on the up- 
per Lykos. Neck aisareia, on the lower Lykos, was the metropo- 
]iBj and the birth-place of Gregorius, the great thaumaturgos^ 
or miracle-worker. Tephrike — TeKfypiKrj (now Divrigni) — in a 
deep valley between the towering mountain-ranges of Skoidises 
and Anti-Taurus, was the centre and principal stronghold of 
the early Protestants of the East — the calumniated and perse- 
cuted Paulicians IlavXtKtai/ot. During the ninth century, 

Tephrike became the scene of the bloody wars which Michael 
III. and Basilius I., the Macedonian, waged against that en- 
lightened and more philosophical sect, so hated and feared by 
the bigoted clergy of the Greek church. The Paulicians, 
maddened to despair by the cruel execution of the intolerant 
decrees of the Empress Theodora, rushed to arms ; they forti- 
fied themselves in the impervious mountain-fastnesses of Te- 
phrike and Koloneia. They received' powerful support from 
the Saracens beyond the Euphrates — Unitarians like them- 
selves — and under the command of Korbeas, their enthusiastic 
preacher and skilful general, they defeated in several battles 
the dastard Michael ITI., whom Theodora, the mother, had 
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•cut aji;Bin8t them. Having thus organised their reroli, Ghry- 
Bochcir, tho successor of Korbeas, carried the arms of the 
cuHtiTii ProtcHtaiits to the shores of the .ffijgean. Nicasa, Ni> 
coiuedia, and Ankyra, were oaptored and pillaged. The Pan- 
liciaiis stabled their horses in the cathedral of Ephesns, sod 
they vied with their auxiliaries, the Saracens, in their contempt 
and abhorrence of images and relics. At last Basilios ths 
Macirdonian led, in 873, all the forees of the empire against 
them. Chrysochcir was surprised and slain, and '' with hia 
tho glory of the Paulicians faded and withered." The empe* 
ror pciietrutod through the Anti-Taurus; the impregnable 
Tcphriko, dcHcrt(id by its defenders, was levelled to the 
ground, and the Paulioian republic destroyed ; but the spirit 
of religious independence still survived in the moontaini on 
the Euphrates." 

XI. Them A Sisiiartia — 0cfia Sc^eurrciofi — west of the 
former, in tho ancient Armenia Prima and Secunda. It took 
its name from Julius Caosar Augustus, or Sebastos. Its prin- 
cipal city, Skoastkia, lay on the Ualys. 

XII. Them A Lycandi — (>Oc/xa AvKavBov — tho frontier pro- 
viiuM; on tho woHtcrii Hh)pti of Mount Taurus, had been almont 
entirely depopulated and dcvuHtatcd during tho wars with tho 
Arahn, but lately restored by Leo Philosophus, tho father of 
CoiiHtantine VIE., who sent the Armenian Melias with colonics 
of HhephcrdH and flocks to tho rich pasture lands of Mount 
Taurus. Tlio theme embraced the ancient Meliteuo, and part 
of Armenia Tertia. 

•• John TzimJBCos trannportod the Pnulician Boctarians from the Ar- 
moninn fronticrH to Thraoo, whoro thoy settled in tho vallcyB of Mount 
Hnnniun. Their doctrines spread thence to Bulgaria and Italy, and th«y 
are Hupposcd to have kindled tlio first spark of reformation among tho 
LomhjinU and AlbigonHOH in the twelfth century. Moshoim treats the 
riiulicijuiH with Hcvcrity; (Jibbon hiut done them justice in t)ie 64th 
ehaj)1cr of his brilliant history. In spite of some mystical extravagan- 
o'lvtt, iiwy w<'r«« <MTtninly ii virtiKniH Boot; their Fcripturcs were pure; 
they condemned the idolatry of the Eastern (Jhurch, and manftilly de- 
nt mi uoed the errors and crimes maliciously imputed to them bj the 
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XIII. Thema Seleuci£ — ®€fMi SeXcvKctas — southeast, was 
fiunued of the ancient Cilicia and Isauria, on the Gulf of Issos, 
opposite to Cyprus. A border-count — K\€UTovpapxn^--com' 
manded here a colony of stout Bulgarians, who were settled 
on Mount Amanus, to defend the important defiles, and op- 
pose the forays of the Saracens from the Euphrates. The 
BMnory of these colonists is still preserved in the mod- 
orii name of the Cilician pass — Bolghar-Dagk. Leo VI. 
fiurmed this thema, and made Seleukia, on the coast, its me- 
tropolis. Tarsos, Aphrodisias, Dalisandros, LauzadoSy 
AdanOj and other cities, enjoyed a splendid climate and a 
feirtile soil, but were much exposed to the piratical landings of 
tbo Mohammedans. 

267. XIV. Thema CiBYRRiEOTARUM — ©c^ta KtjSvppaMorwv 
— west of the former, ran along the whole southern coast of 
Asia Minor, westward to Miletos on the ^gean. Protected 
hj the snow-capped ridge of Mount Taurus on the north, it was 
the most smiling and cultivated portion of Asia Minor, with a 
Croat number of cities. It took its name from the small and 
poor town of Kibyrrha, as if in mockery, says Constantino. 
Mylassaj HaHkarnassos^ Xanthos, TelmissoSj Fatara^ Atta- 
iBia, Ferge, Side, Selge^ and many others. Rhodes, and the 
■mailer islands, KoSy Kalymnaj Nisyros^ and Tdos^ belonged 
Ukewise to this thema. The Saracens had invaded Ehodes in 
651. The colossal statue of Phoebus Apollo, one of the seven 
wonden of the ancient world which adorned the entrance of 
the great port, had long ago been overthrown by an earthquake, 
but its massy trunk and heaps of fragments were still scattered 
about the mouth of the harbor, where they were gathered by 
the greedy children of the desert, and sold to a Jewish mer- 
chant from Edessa. The money-man got them shipped over to 
the continent, and the precious brass was then loaded on eight 
hundred camels, and carried away into Mesopotamia. 

XV. Thema or PRiEFECxuRA Cypri — ©c/ia Kvwpov — ^the 
beautiful island of that name, which was governed by a consu- 
lar — MUKTokipwi, The metropolis was Konstantia, on the 
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eafltern cout. KUum, AnuUhus, Paphotj Leukosia^ Trimy- 
tho$y the birthplace of Saint Bpyridon, and other towns, wen 
still flourishing. The Saraoena haying invaded Cjpms m 805, 
under Haroun-ar-Raschid, were expelled again by Leo the 
Armenian in 816; but they yearned after that terrestrial par- 
adise, and soon obtained possession of the island again. To 
the great regret of Constantino, '< the infidel Hagareans" still 
occupied Cyprus in his day (950), but in 964, the brilliant 
Nicephorus Phocas finally recoyered that gem of the eastern \ 
empire. \ 

268. XVI. Thema Sami Insulje — 0cfia Hfiau — consisted 
not only of that largo island, whose city was the metropolis of 
the theme, but it extended along the Ionian coast from Jassoi ' 
northward to the Adramyttian Oulf, with the beautiful cities 
Ephesos, Smyrna^ Magnesia^ Miletos, Tralles, Perganumy 
LebedoSj and others. Its governor commanded the Thraciao 
cavalry, which, on account of their quarters in that theme, 
were divided into the Ephesian and Adramyttian squadrons; 
the iHlands of the coast, such as Patmos and Ikaros, belonged 
likewise to the Samian theme. 

XVII. Thema -^geum Pelaous — &€fia Alyaiov UiXayoi 
—embraced all the islands of the iEgean, the Cyclades, and 
Sporadcs, together with the coast land of Troy, all along the 
Hellespont and Propontis, as far as the rivers Rhyndakos and 
Daskylion, north of Mount Olympus. Cities on the mainland 
were AssoSy llion^ Dardanos^ Abydos^ Lampsakos^ Parion, 
KyzikoSy and the largo island Prokonnesos on the Pro- 
pontis. 

Until the times of the crusades, we hear little about the 
inhabitants of the beautiful islands of the iBgoan — Atyoioirc- 
Xaytrai — as the Greeks call them ; they suffered severely from 
the piratical expeditions of the Saracens. Earlier, they were 
fanatic image worshippers, and when Leo the Isaurian con- 
demned the idolatry of the images, and ordered the churches 
in Constantinople and all the empire to be cleansed from that 
abomination, the fire of rebellion spread from Athens through- 
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■A the iEgean ; the Greek islanders, arming a fleet., sailed to 
hb Bosphorus under the oonimand of Stephanos and Agelli- 
■mm, with the intention to depose the iconoclastic emperor and 
Ute the pious prophet Kosmas to the throne. But all their 
Iwtering terminated with their total defeat before the city ; 
Itoir fleet was burnt with the Greek fire ; their fanatic leaders 
Ikore captured, and suflcred capital punishment. 
^ XVIII. Eparchia CRETiE — ^EiTopxCa Kpi/JTrji, This fer- 
Be and important isle is not mentioned by Constantine, because 
livma still in possession of the Saracens. During the period 
If their early enthusiasm, some daring bands of Spanish Arabs 
Ittded in open barks on the island, and after the most heroioal 
Mploits they succeeded, in 823, in subduing the Christian popu- 
Mion, and the large island, in sight of the whole Greek em- 
pire. Crete became entirely Mohammedan, and it was not 
wM the downfall of the creed and the virtue of the Arabs, 
kal Nioephorus Phocas, in a brilliant campaign, a. d. 961, 
^itored Candia and the other cities, subdued the island, and 
iMPeed the Mohammedan population to accept baptism. 



B. — Themes op the Byzantine Empire in Europe. 

269. I. TuEMA TiiR ACTUM — ®ifia 0paicu)oi^— embraced the 
{reater portion of ancient Thrace, and reached northward to 
Hoant Hffimus, at that time the frontier-line of the weakened 
nnpire. The country beyond the range toward the Danube 
raa inhabited by Mavro-Bulgari, or Black Bulgarians, who 
rero reduced to subjection in 971, by the arms of John 
Tiimisces. Westward, the theme did not extend beyond 
tfount Despotos and the river Strymon. Thrace was a fertile 
knd beautiful region, but it had been sadly devastated during 
he Bulgarian wars, and was already inhabited by a mixed 
ielavo-Greoian population. It was subdivided into five Epar- 
muR : I. Europe, on the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and Pro- 
xmtia, with the cities ArkadiopoliSy Uerakieia, and KalUpoHi^ 
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on the Thracian Ghenonete. Constantinople, tibe Imperial 
capital, had its own government. II. RiiodopE) west of 
Europe, in the mining district of Mount Pangkaion; citNi 
were rhUipjwiy TnijanopoliSj Ainos, Serraij ParthikopdU^ 
and otherH. III. HiCMiMONTis, on the north, at the base of 
the mountains, with Adrianopolis and Anchialos, IV. Thka* 
KiA, northwest, in the interior, with PhUippopoliSj Beroe^ tod 
says Constantino, the islands of ITuisos, Samothrake, and j^ 
bros, y. Myhia, by which the imperial geographer nndtf* 
stands the lately conquered Bulgaria — the ancient Moenii 
north of Mount llwmus, which had been transformed into the 
fifth eparchy of Thrace, with the cities Tomis and ConsUmr 
tiana on the Pontus; DionysopoliSy Kapidaba, IstroSj and 
others, in the valley of the Danube. The frontier distrieti 
were governed by strategoi, and the others by consulars. 

II. Thema Macedonus. — ®€fjLa Moiccdovuxt — ^was inhabited 
by a great number of different Sclavonian tribes formerly uikr 
dcr the sceptre of the Bulgarian kings ; but after their defeat 
in 971 rendering homage to the Byzantine emperor. The mora 
numerous tribes were the BurdariotcB in the upper regions of 
Mount ScarduH, Bch'fj;cziUCy and Sagudata^ in the plains of 
Macedonia, wliich already began to be called Blachia, More 
cast', on the Strymon, sat another Sclavonic tribe, the Drugu- 
bitce ; Byzantine officials were placed in the districts, but their 
power was nought ; yet the vain and tasteless Emperor gives 
a pompous description of ancient Macedonia with her Philip 
and Alexander, but does not say a single syllable about the 
condition of that unhappy country during his own reign. The 
Thema was divided into three oparohi© : 

I. Consular Makedonia on the east, with Edessa^ Pella^ 
Kclle, Apollonia^ Ilhapolis^vM^ Amphipolis. II. Hegemonic 
MakedOxNia, commanded by a military officer — ^ytfitov — ^with 
the cities StoJoi^ rdagonia^ Ifarjuoma^ and Z(ipara. III. 
TiiEssALiA, with the metropolis Nicai Patrat, (llypata), in the 
valley of the Sperchios, and the cities Larissa on the Peneus, 
TrikkCyPharsalos and Kaisarcia, Demetrias^ on the Pa* 
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nsetic Oulf, was a populous and flourishing oommeroial 
mm in a. d. 896) when it was surprised, besieged, and 

P tared by a Saraoenio army, that slaughtered its inhab- 
its, and carried off its wealth, leaving nothing behind but 
ruins and mouldering corpses. Lamia, on Mount 
^B, opposite to Thermopylae; Gomphij and the islands 
thoSy FeparethoSy and SkepUa (Skopelos). . 

UL Thebia Strymonis — 0c/mx SrpvfU)vo9 — in the upper 
«Uej of that river, beneath the highest peaks of Mount Scar- 
mm (35), was entirely occupied by Sclavonian hordes, and 
wremed by a border count, or Klisuriarch, 

IV. Thema Thessalonice — &€fia ®€<r<raXovCKrf — was cir- 
Mmscribed to the Chalkidian Chersonese. Its metropolis was 
Xbsssalonike (Saloniki), on the Thermaic Gulf, the richest 
and most commercial city of the empire during the ninth cen- 
iftxjl but in 904 it was attacked by a numerous army of 
^^bs who carried the city by storm, and after having plunder- 
|i| it of its wealth, brought thousands of its unhappy citizens 
ffsy for the slave markets of the East. Other towns in the 
peBinsula were the celebrated Olynthos, Kassandreia, and 
Siogeira. The magnificent promontory Hagion Oros ( Athos), 
Otlled the Sabred Mounts on account of the many monasteries 
iplendidly situated on the slopes of the mountain. There thou- 
ttndfl of monks and hermits were occupied in copying Greek 
manuscripts, and painting those Byzantine images that caused 
the violent religious commotions during the eighth century. 

y. Thema Hellas — €>c/mx "^AXa^ — embraced the ancient 
provinoes, Attica, Boeotia, Phocis, and Locris, as far as the de- 
file of the Thermopylsd, at the base of Mount Oeta ; farther 
iEtolia and Acarnania, north to the Ambracian Gulf, and the 
islands Euboea and ^gina. Constantino gives Hellas seventy- 
nine cities, forty of which, however, seem to have belonged to 
the Peloponnesian theme. The only cities ho mentions are, 
Skarphiay Eleusis, Daulion^ Chaironeiay NaupaktoSy Delphoiy 
Amphtssay and ChaikiSy on Euboea. 

VI. Thema Peloponnesus — ®€/ia IIcXoTrdvn^cros — ^with the 
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motropolifi KoRiN-moA ; among iU forty oitlofl wore Sikftm^ 
Atfion, nnd iMkedaimonia (Sparta). The groator part of the 
interior (4* the poniiiHula wait inhabitod by Holavoniann, who, in 
nriO, (luring tlio roipi of Michaol III., had boon bronght back 
to the allo^^iniico of the Kniporor ( 1%). Tho only largor diiitrict 
that ronminod in tho poHHOMHiou of tho Qrooks was tho moun* 
tainouM rogion of Mount Taygotofl — tho prosont Manx or 
Mama. In that rotirod oomcr of Lakonia, a Hmall romnant of 
tho Orook raoo iiurvivod, living in a stato of isolation, poT«rty, 
and bnrbarinm. 80 oomplotoly had thoy boon soparatod from 
all oonn(>otion with tho roKt of tho nation, and sooluded from 
tho inflnonoo of tho Orook Church, that tho rural population 
around tho fortroHH of Mafna, on tho wostom promontory of 
Tainaron, had romainod pagans until tho roign of Basilius L, 
tho Macedonian, a. p. 861-880, whon tho Grook monks attend- 
ed to their convcrnion. *' ThoHo mountainoors aro not Solayo* 
nians,*' sayH Constantino, "but doRoondants of tho ancient 
lIolloneH, who had nought refuge on tho promontory, whoro Uioy 
live in a barn>n region, dilTieuIt of aocoHS, without water, and 
producing nothing but olive treoH."** In tho time of tho im- 
perial liiHtorian, tlieHo ManinteH paid to tho royal treasury an 
annual tribute of four hundred gold Dysants. Tho (ilrooki 
likewiHo occupied the citlen on the coast. The general who com- 
manded the themo resided in Korinth ; Patrt^ was a thriving 

•• ^Itrriov 8ti 0/ toO Kitrr^ov Vi(iAn\% otn^opn oJn ^Mp kwh rij? 7ffMfiff tAp 
wpopftriUyr^w 2icA((iBwy, AAA' iK ri»¥ waKatordptw 'Pttfudttp oT Hoi M^X^ '^^^ 
¥vpwapii r&v ivronittv *'KAAT)y«r ir/iotrayopi^tfyrai di&rb iw ro7f «jpoir«\aioii 
XpoApoit %l^9i\oXdrpat tlpai hqX wpofftcvyriTiit r&v tM\»v Kttrii roht iroAai- 
of'f "EAAijKat. CoiiMUiit. Porpbyr. do ndiiiiniNt iinpor. onp. K Bonnm, 1840, 
pii^'o T2\. Thin inljM0Htinj( j>iiHHnjjo j(ivon ua ftill ovidonoo that tho 
pi'«»m»iii Mntiiat<r(Mn\\w\U\ iirotho doHooiulnntiiof ihonnclont lAkoiiiani, 
rikI not Solfivoiiinim, m hni boouHtiitod 1>y (MiHionubnnnd niid otiior nu- 
poifu'iiil writers. Soo, inorotivor, Ziiikrinon, vt)l. II. ]v^^^cn 7<U>-771. 
('oiiHt.antin« ('onfouinlM, howovrr, th« fUHtcrn proimmtory Maira with 
tln« wrHlt-rij Tiiinitron, on wlilch tho oimtlo of Miiina in nituaUul; hut 
thiM niiik«>H no (lifrt^ronco m to tho niuin hi»toric4il fact^ and tlio lnftt^ 
enovH druwii from it 
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^hjy whioh had gallantly beaten back an attack made in 807 
tj the forces of the Sclavonian hordes in the interior, united 
Vith a Sarcenic fleet, cutting off all communication between the 
yninnuln and continental Greece. The beautiful plains of 
Stis and Messenia, the table-lands of Arkadia, with the large 
9eIayonic settlements at Nikli and Veligosti, and the deep val- 
laj of Lakonia, remained for centuries in the possession of 
■dayini, Melingi, Ezeritae, and other tribes. We shall find 
Ijbem there again two centuries later at the invasion of the 
9mik crusaders in 1205. And yet the Greek race has sur- 
4ifed all these disasters ; it has impressed its own powerful 
Mtionality on the barbarians who, numerous as they were, 
Jfielded to the higher genius of the Hellenes ; and while, during 
die Middle Ages, the complete fusion of the Koman and Ger- 
sanio races was effected in western Europe, the small Greek na- 
ttoii withstood the shock of the millions of Sclavonians who 
tppreased them, and preserved their religion, language, and 
■alionality. But they naturally enough adopted some Sclavo- 
aio expressions, and terms in their language, and some of 
tiieir customs and peculiarities. We therefore find a re- 
narkable resemblance in the dress, habits, and even super- 
■Utions among the Greco-Slavic tribes of modem Turkey. The 
Wallachian and Servian are the herdsmen of the hill ; the Bulga- 
rian, the ploughman of the plain ; the Albanian, the klepht and 
warrior of the mountain ; and the Greek, the merchant, me- 
ehanio, and mariner of the coast and the island. The mild and 
iq[>irited Wlach, the robust and laborious Bulgarian, the idle and 
fimciful Servian, the crafty and haughty Arnaut, the brilliant, 
ingenious, and bustling Greek — all mix together in their daily 
intercourse like countrymen and brethren ; as co-religionists, 
they all alike hate and despise the stupid Turk. The same 
hope of independence and resurrection pervades them all, and 
if they did not succeed in uniting their noble exertions for 
liberty, it was the Russian giant who opposed a union so de- 
trimental to his own ambitious views in the Levant. 

270. VII. THEMACEPHALLENiiE— ©c/AaK€</»aAAi;v4ioi9— em- 
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braced the Tonian iiUnds, KfphaHenia^ Kerkyra (Corfu), Zrt- 
kynthos (Zuntc), Jjitkas (Santa Maura), //AaX-Ayifyf/t^a (Co- 
rign), and otluTH Hninllor. 

VI II. TiiKMA NicoroLiff — ^fia Ni#fwroX« — conniBtcd of 
tlio anriont Kpirun from the Anibracian Gulf northward to 
A)M)llonia on the rivor Aous (Laon) ; it had twclvo cities, of 
whii*h NiKoroMswas tho mctropoliH, and it was govemcd by 
a general. 

IX. Them A Dyrraciiiuh — Bifia Avppax^ov^— was called 
New Epirus, and conBintod nominally of tho anoiont Dacia, 
Dardania, and part of Illyria, with tho metropolis DyrrachixjNi 
the ancient Kpidamnus. But only the southern part of the 
province belonged to the Byzantine Empire. Tho Serrians 
and Croatfl occupied the whole country north of the Drinus, and 
the Bulgarians wore settled in the interior. 

X. TiiKMA SioiLi.F. — Mf/itt ^txcXtav — had been conquered 
by the Aglabid warriors from Africa during tho years 820-88 
(259), and was still in the possession of the Arab emirs. 

XI. TiiKMA LoNooRAKDLC — Wc/io AoyyopopSw — consisted 
of the last ronmantH of tlie Cf reek possessions in lower Italy 
This theme oml>raoed nominally four distinct parts, which 
wore Hoparatod by the almost independent Lombard duchy of 
Benevcntum, and tho Arable settlements on the Gulf of Ta- 
rentum. T. Loncjohaudia, on the southoftHtern coast, extended 
from the river Aujidus (Ofanto), to the promontory of Otranto, 
and comprised tho two provinces of Ctipitafiata — KaircravoTw 
— and Ihisilicata — iirap^tix BcuriXtKiJ — both east of Mount 
Apennine. Barium (Hari), a strongly fortified city on the 
coast, was tho metropolis of the theme, and the residence of 
the Byzantine governor — KarcTravu). Brnmlunum (Brundisi), 
llytlruyitum (Otranto), Kuliipolis ((Hallipoli), and Tarentvm 
(Taranto), wero important cities, with excellent ports, in eon- 
stant rommnnicntion with Constantinople. BasanteUum (Ba- 
santello), west of Tarentum, on the small river Basentius, 
where the emperor, Otho IL., in 982, suffered a signal defeat 
from tho united Greeks and Arabs. The imperial troops 
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fttdied with the greatest impetuosity upon the Greeks, who 
fdl back in good order, and allured the headlong German 
loiightB into an ambuscade of the Arabs, hitherto concealed 
hthind the mountains. The heavy-armed Germans were 
needily surrounded on every side by innumerable hordes of 
Hkwo Bwift horsemen. They were scattered and cut to pieces ; 
tke emperor galloped to the shore, and plunging into the sea, 
IBOimted as he was on his trusty steed, swam towards a Greek 
^■MeL The greedy crew supposing the imperial fugitive to 
hi» distinguished knight, sailed to the city of Rossano, the 
flitmm headquarters, in order to receive the proffered ran- 
ilH^ But the youthful German hero, springing boldly from 
tibe ship, swam ashore, to the amazement of the Greeks, and 
after safely reaching land, he entered the city, and was there 
|eyfally received by his queen and retinue, 13th July, 982. 
JL Calabria, on the southwestern peninsula, opposite to Si- 
mljj with the cities Roscianum (Rossano), Squillatium (Squil- 
Ihm), on the gulf of that name (130). Regium (Heggio), 
apd BUinianumy in the interior. The Saracens had taken 
Brundusium and Bari, and driven the Greeks into Mount 
Apennine ; but by a great effort under the Emperor, Basilius I., 
•lid with the co-operation of Louis II., and his Franks, the inva- 
ders were defeated and expelled in 868, and the Greek catapans 
ruled the province until Robert Guiscard and his Normans, after 
the brilliant conquest of all lower Italy in the year 1071, be- 
sieged and took Bari, the last possession of the Greeks in Italy. 
III. DucATus Neapolis — The duchy of Naples, with the 
flourishing cities, Neapolis (Naples), the metropolis, Surrentum 
Sorrento), Nuceria (Nocera), and Amalphis (Amalfi, Malfa). 
Naples, with its elective duke, who often was a bishop, its 
consuls, nobility, and popular assembly, had already become 
an independent republic, and stood only in distant relations to 
the Byzantine empire. Amalfi, consisting of the city of 
Amalfi, and quite a number of populous boroughs and castles, 
in strong and beautiful positions on the Gulf of Salerno, was 
then one of the most wealthy and x enterprising maritime re« 
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publics of Italy. The Anudfiaiifly under their natiTe dukes, 
made commercial treaties with the Saracens, who respected 
their flag : they occupied all the smaller islands in the Golf of 
Naples, their merchant vessels yisitcd the distant coasts of the 
East, whence they brought the Indian products to the ports 
of Franco and Spain. They were the rivals of the YenetianB, 
and the pride of Italy, until their disastrous war with Pisa, 
and the capture and destruction of their city in the year 1137. 
IV. DucATus CiUETiE, the duchy of Gaeta, on its 8troiig> 
ly fortified promontory, north of Naples, recognised the sove- 
reignty of the Byzantine emperor, but enjoyed a republieui 
government, like the neighboring cities of Naples and 
Amalfi. 

XII. Thema Cherbonis — B^fui Xtpatayoi — ^tbe twenty- 
ninth, and the last of the themes, composed the western part of 
the Taurian Chersonese (Crimea), and the opposito coast of the 
mainland, to the mouth of the Dnieper. The only cities in 
posMCRHion of the Greeks were Cher son and Bosporus^ im- 
portant on account of the commerce on the Don, Volga, 
and the Caspian. Some few wrecks of the groat Ghaia- 
ric nation were still settled in the eastern part of Crimea; 
but the northern shores of the Black Sea, westward to the 
Danube, formed then the Chanato of the horrible Petcheneges, 
who gave so great an anxiety to the Greek emperors, dar- 
ing the later period of the tenth century. 

271. DucATUS Beneventi — The Lombard duchy of Bene- 
vento, embracing the interior provinces of Lower Italy — had 
been divided into the principalities of Benevento and Salerno, 
and the county of Capua^ under different dynasties of Lom- 
bard dukes, almost inccHsantly fighting against one another, 
but always recognizing the sovereignty either of the German 
emperor, when he was approaching at tho head of his army, or 
of the Byzantine empire, when her catapan had received re- 
inforcements from the East, and defeated the Saracens. 
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These fluctuating politics continued until Duke Pandulph, Iron- 
Head, in 974, succeeded in uniting the entire duchy, and by 
his alliance with the Greeks, was enabled to defend himself 
against the invasions of the Sicilian emirs. 

272. DucATus Venetle — ^the duchy of Venice, together 
with the peninsula of Istria, and all the islands on the Dalma- 
tian coast, belonged likewise nominally to the Eastern Em- 
pire ; but the homage rendered by the doges, or dukes, con- 
sisted more** in some public ceremony than in any subjection 
to the imperial goyemor of the Italian provinces. Venice had 
maintained her independence under the administration of her 
tribunes, named by an assembly of the people in each of the 
separate isles. Yet powerful fiunilies began to influence the 
elections ; jealousies arose in the small communities of the 
islands ; the tribunes themselves disagreed. To put an end 
io these factions, the citizens of every island met in a single 
assembly at Heraclea, in 697, and elected a chief of maritime 
Venice, whom they, in imitation of the Oreeks called Dux — 
doge — or duke, and who was considered as the lieutenant of 
the emperor of Constantinople. During the Lombardic wars 
in Italy, thousands of refugees found an asylum in the islands 
of the young republia She began to extend her commerce 
and political importance. Pepin, king of Italy (187), attacked 
her with a large army in 809 ; and the Emperor Constantino 
gives a pleasant account of Ihe awkward position of Pepin, 
who attempted in vain to invade the isles with his cavalry, by 
throwing beams across the narrow inlet of Madamaucum 
(Malamocco). Attacked on all sides by the Venetians from 
their ships, the son of Charlemagne was obliged to retire dis- 

** Genoa and Pisa preserved their relations with Ckmstantinople, 
after they had been occupied by the Lombards. They sent every year 
a palliumf or silken banner to the emperon^ in Constantinople, which 
was considered as a sort of tribute. Yenioe^ Q$&U, Naples and Aipalfl, 
advanced more openly to independeao^ 

1? 
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KrMDfulljr, to iho tnainUnfl, AfUnr » liMfy lom/' Ttt« VkM' 
iiatm ih(!ii mmlii clioino of ilio Urgont inUtidi ibo Riva Aita 
^^liitiUo-^'m ili« n(*ntri) of tbf) JiftKoiitiiiy wlioro Uiaj bft4 ««- 
ninMl ihcirfittntlM'M luiil woiiliby atid ibciro ibny built ib«cii]f 
of Vrnirr^ ihn rnpitul of tboir rn|»ubli<;. Hotfio ycftrn Utirr, 
ibny tmnitportcfj tbitbor from Alnxaiidria, iti K^yp^ ibe Wly 
of Hiiirii Mark, tbo Kvan^olifii, wbnm tboj cbono irtttr^mt^ 
tboir MtuU). II IN witi((ml lion flKurod in tboir »rmi«; »fid undtf 
bin viotoriouN baiiiMir tbity aftorwardii raiMd tbdr gr«ftt mIo* 
niftl titnpin! ui tlio KriMt. TbuM iitron|(tbmiod by doroticm tad 
utiion, tbo bold Voiiotiann, in {>97, Mt nail for tbe DslmiiiiMi 
blftfidN, wboro tboy wore roooivod witb opon »miii by Um 
CbriMtian populiition* Witb tboir aid, tboy dofostod tbo bir* 
barouN OoattAii bordoM wbo darod Ui AiimnmA on tbo coMt, 
mid tbo Ntill nioro troubhiMomo pimtoN of Naronta. (*iM) 
Iiitria, and all tbo iMltiiatian ifilnndtf boiiiUHl tbo bannor of 
Haint Mark ; tboy rmumA tboir ^ovornorM and jtid/Kon from 
VonicO) wboHo do|(o from tbat yoar — ll97 — t^iok tbo titlo of 
ih;x VjiNKTM: kt Dai.matm:. 

27<i. Hitoli wan tbo political and military or^anissatkm of tbo 
Hy rianiino Ktopiro, from tbo n\%\\\ to tbo tbirtoontb oontitry, 
wbon tho HiorniM of tbo onmadoM ^wopt away tboompiro and iU 
ioHtitutionM. Many of itM provinooM woro tbon ontiroly lout; 
otborM woro, to|(otbor witb tbo oapital, roo(;m|iinrod by tbo fV 
lfi)olo|(i (1'/^<W), but tbo old diviwionM ooiild not bo ronowod in 
A fiiato wbiob tbonoofortb waM oironniftoribod almost Ut tbo 
walU and onviromt of OooHtantinoplo. Witb all tbo <lofi' 
otonoioM of itM ^ovornmonty Hymntium wan Ntill tbo t;0Mt or 
^ani/^od Ntaio of modiiDval Kuropo. No Ntato ovitr |;<iNW;Miiod 
Nuoli a looK NijoooNNion of ablo rulorN, and of bravo and skilful 
^onoraU, oompotont to diroct all brantiboN of tbo adniiniMtro' 
tion, and in b'^at back tbo attack n at foroi^n invadorN, on tbo 
Kaiftorn ICmpiro. Tbo talontM of tbo ompororM, ait woll on tbo 

*' OvnatoaUui i'vrphyr. dt Adminiiirando Tmp, oap. lavilL, p. 124. 
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•ystematio order of the administration, held together their ex- 
tensive dominions long after the tendencies of mediaeval socie- 
ty had urged the different nationalities to separate. In Con- 
stantinople it was a constant object of the imperial attention to 
prevent too great an accumulation of power in the hands of 
any single official ; and yet it was absolutely necessary to in- 
tmst the generals and provincial governors with extensive au- 
tbority, for they were called upon incessantly to resist the 
btfbarian invaders, and to quell internal insurrections. Never 
did sovereigns perform their complicated duties with such pro- 
jfonnd ability and perseverance as the Byzantine monarchs. 
No mayors of the palace ever circumscribed their power ; no 
pope ever made them bow down in the dust ; nor were they re- 
duced to become the puppets of their mercenaries, like the caliphs 
of Bagdad." A vivid and interesting picture of Byzantine po- 
litics and masterly statesmanship, we shall see exhibited by 
the emperors of the Comnenian dynasty during the following 
period of the crusades. 

The Greek empire afforded during this period an asylum 
to the remains of literature and culture, preserved from the 
agee of antiquity, which were destined to afford abundant 
sources of investigation and research for the learned in after 
times. Caesar Bardas, the brother of Theodora, kept the 
state in excellent order during the reign of his unworthy ne- 
phew, Michael III. (856-866), and raised Photius, a prelate 
of eminent talents and profound learning, to the patriarchate 
of Constantinople. Basilius I. began the revisal of the Jus- 
tinian Code, which his son Leo VI. Philosophus, completed in 
the Basilica — 17 ifi/KovrajSt^Xos tcuv BcurtXiKcov. Leo wrote an 
important work on Byzantine military science — r^t TowerMcdt— 
and his son, Constantino VII. Porphyrogenitus, entirely de- 
voted to the works of classical antiquity, and the study of the 
constitution and political relations of the empire, has left us 

** See for interesting details, chap. liii. in Gibbon : compare Zink* 
6it«n and Finlay in their works on medi»val Greece, previoiuily men- 
tioned. 
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ihoHo yaluable writings, from whioh we hare gadiered theie 
detailHon the Byzantine Geography of the tenth oentnry. 



THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD IN ASIA AND 
AFRICA: 

ITS POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY DURING THE TENTH CXN- 
TURY, UNTIL THE FOUNDATION OP THE BMPIBB OF 
THE SELDJUKIAN TURKS. A. D. 809-1028. 

A. — The Caliphate of tiib Abbasids in Bagdad. 
A. D. 809-1258. 

274. Dismemberment of the Arabian Empire. — ^The 
Tast extent of countries which the first caliphs had united by 
the Koran and the scimitar of Mohammed, received no r^[akr 
interior organization. The victorious Saracens permitted the 
vanquished nations to remain mostly in the same condition as 
they found them at the time of the conquest. They orged 
them to accept Islam ism, but treated them generally with reli- 
gious tolerance. 

The caliphs considered themselves as the lord possessors 
of the soil. Extensive tracts of land were reserved for their 
domains; others were distributed among the Moslem con- 
querors, who paid only the tenth part of the produce — aschr — 
while the native population were taxed with the fifth, and even the 
third part of theirs for the lands they were suffered to retain. 
The Christian and Jewish inhabitants paid besides an onerous 
income tax — ta ^adil — and ^c degrading poll-tax — charatch. 
The revenues were in part leased out to the highest bid- 
der ; and the poor subjects became thus exposed to the ava- 
rice, and the arbitrary extortions of the tax-gatherers. Abd- 
el-Mclek established the mint in the city of Wasit, on the 
Tigris, near Kufah (207), where gold-dinars — and stiver' 
dirrhems — ^were coined (222)» under the direction of the 
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s^ewSy who were there quite in their own element. The Moslemin 
Were exempted from all personal exactions^ except military 
aervice. At their first appearance on the outskirts of the de- 
sert, the Arahs had astonished the world as much hy the 
squalid aspect of their Bedouin hordes^ as by the rapidity of 
tiieir movements. Their cavalry was excellent; their foot, 
too, was numerous, and rode on camels during the march. 
The incredible activity of such an army, no less than their re- 
ligious fanaticism, opened them the path to continual victory 
and conquest. A century later, we find the Saracens admira- 
bly armed with those flexible coats of mail, and peaked hel- 
mets, which the crusaders afterwards considered as superior 
to their own armature of Italian or French workmanship. The 
Saracenic scimitars, bucklers, and lances, were as well tempered 
as they were beautiful ; and nowhere in the world could sword 
blades be brought to such a perfection of temper as among the 
Saracens, in Toledo, Damascus, or Persia. But after the 
conquest, the Arabs neglected their tactics. Their principal 
strength consisted only in cavalry and archers ; their battle 
array was formed of largo squares, in double lines, of which the 
srohers occupied the first, and the horse the second ; the nu- 
merous herds of cattle which they carried along with them, ren- 
dered their stay at one place impossible, and they were there- 
fore in continual movement. 

The splendor of the rapid conquest could not destroy the 
seeds of decay which the faith, ideas, and manners of the 
Arabs had sown in the lands under their doii^inion. The reli- 
gious enthusiasm which had been so powerful an instrument of 
conquest, became a source of disorder when the victory was 
won. The same fanaticism and ambition which had built up 
the empire, were soon to destroy it again. Even under the 
reign of Aaron the Just — Haroun-ar-Raschid — the happiest 
in the annals of the caliphate, rebellions had commenced in the 
West (214, 215), which showed the real weakness of so ex- 
tensive a dominion, intrusted to the fidelity and devotion of 
military governors. Haroun was the last Emir al Mumenifi^ 
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wlio \H^rft}rMM\ in |inriiiii iliti pilfi^rliiiiii^a to tiia fuierad oltlM, 
wlifrn InluiiiiMiii hitil Inki'ii iu ritfu. IIUHiusuoiWDrH, for the most 
|iiiil nliiil up ttiiil iiiiirrrniiitilH ill tliitir |mlucdH, wurti liviitfKBur 
rotiiiiliMl liy wniiirti himI litimiry iiiitn, iniliffurunt tii tha (mUII 
f!ul iitliiirM Iff thrir i'iii)iir(t, wtiittli fnll uiiilur th(i |)ower of thair 
vixici'M mill iMMiri fiivorilt^N. IfiiriMiii, Hku Ctmrltiinague, hut 
uoiittiiii)ii)rury, ilividitil liin rt-itlm iHtlwuau IiIm HOiifi in nuoli a luftn- 
ititr, tlmt lliis filciititi, Mdhiiitiiiuiii II. ftlAmin, hIiuuM poNiflW tliu 
clif/iiil;y iffdiiliiiliiivrr tliu wliolu uinpira; wliila hlHyuunj^erbro- 
tlinr, Al Miiiiiuii, tilitiiiiinil tlui Kovi^riinient ovar the proviiuuni 
(if tlin ciLHt., /////t, hfffiinn^ Khmamn^ Tabiiruhin, and the 
run I, UN far iih tlm fnititittrH nf India — and hia youngeat brother, 
MolmninKMi ill. MDlariaum waa enduwad with tha provineea in 
ihtt nitrtli, AttnrtiiUf Utuf^iUfiiud UaucnauMf both witliextaniive 
piiwcira; ytft aa undtrkui^*^ who wara to obay ttia otAen 
of thu (Jalipli. Oivil wara butwaim tha brothara iinmadiatelj 
iNiffan to ahaku ilm anipirn; and a faw yaara latar, with Ho- 
haitiniiMl 111. Mt)lahri«ni, tlm ai/j(hth (talipb of tha Ab- 
Imniil fnniily, tlui K^ory of that dynaMiy, and of tha Arabia na 
tioii, rxpinMl for ovtir. 'rhu Haram^na having apmad through- 
out tlin Hpltindid rouutriifri thny had iumi|Uariid, luiffan to turn 
tlMMi* attitutioti to tlm quiot occupiitiona of afrriaultura, uom- 
nii'rrn, rtud littinitum. " Thn (umragu of tha Houth," aayii 
(lilibtMi, " Im Urn urtilicitil fruit of diauiplina and prajudiua; 
tlm atitivu powtir iif nathuaiuHni hail daimyad, and tha nmrce- 
nar^ forma nf tlm ralipha wi^rn mrruittid in thoaa uliniataa of 
thn north, of wlynli valor Im tha hardy ami apontanaoua pro- 
duction." Motariaani fornicul an army of fifty thonaand Turkfl, 
from tlm warlikt* ratio of 'rartura who livod bayond tha Oxuh 
ami huarti^H. With tlmir powiirful aid, ha am^imodud in 
i|mflliu/( thti rttbi'tlionri wliitdi liatl aprunfi; up around blm, yet 
tlici witakiuidri of a thnmo fouudod on opinion, and Hupportmi by 
I'ort'i^ni armri, wan hooii diritMivnriMl by tlio proml Kinira wlm 
romntaiidnd tho hotly //uard. Thn Tiirka atood in arma around 
tlm throno of tlmir Immd'antor, and tlmir uhiol^ uaurpad tha 
dominion of tha palaau and tha provlnaua. Tbair liuantioiin 
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oonduot provoked the public indignation, and the hostilities 
between the Arab population and the Turkish guards in- 
duced the Caliph to retire from Bagdad, and establish his 
own residence, and the camp of his barbaric favorites, at 
Asker-el^Serramenra (207), on the Tigris, about twelve 
miles above the City of Peace. Yet new revolutions broke 
out among the walis of the east ; new heresies sprung up in 
the south, while Bagdad herself, became the scene of the most 
terrible convulsions. 

Five caliphs perished by assassination in the course of twenty- 
ire years (846-870), and at the end of the ninth century a 
general insurrection of the Arabs of the desert — the Kara- 
mcUhians — ^gave the last blow to the authority of the Abbasid 
caliphs. Surrounded by rebellious lieutenants, fanatic here- 
tioSy and arrogant mercenaries, the unhappy Ahmed lY. 
Bhadi, in 940, placed his tottering throne under the protection 
of a more energetic authority, and conferred upon the valiant 
Mohammed Abu-Bekr-Ebn-Raik the dignity of an Emiral- 
Omrah or Emir of the Emirs. This important office embraced 
all the military and executive power as the mayordom of the 
palace among the Franks (118). The chief emir, whoso name 
was inserted in the public prayers, obscured entirely the repu- 
tation of the caliphs. He was thus stripped of all his political 
influence, and nothing was left him but an empty religious 
supremacy as & pensioned high-priest of the mosque. Thus 
from the year 940 the caliphs disappear as political chiefs ; and 
the different leaders of influential families now begin the contest 
about the dignity of the emirate (154). Mighty dynasties had 
in the mean time arisen throughout the broad lands of the Ab- 
basid empire, whose frontiers soon became circumscribed within 
the walls of the city of Bagdad. The powerful chief of the 
Buids, Emcd-ed-Daula (pillar of the empire), secured the dig- 
nity in his family ; but during the quarrel of the mock caliph, 
Abdallah V. Kaim-Bcanirilhih (watching the will of God), with 
his great emir, Malek-al-Ilahim (compassionate pfince), in 1035| 
the former called to his assistance the Seldjukian chief, Togrdl 
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Bei, who, at tho head of hit Turkomani, daitrojed the dymit; 
of tho Hu'uIm, and, n.s Turkiflh sultan, soon swept away ill t 
couiitriuH woHt of tho Kuphratos. A now and terrible power 
thuM uroHii in tho KiiHt, that of tho Soldjukian Turks; yet the 
poor Ahbttsid caliphs of Bagdad breathed more freely; the 
contpioring sultans oared little about tho domcstio administr^ 
tion, the pomp and prayers in Bagdad ; and tho spiritual oom- 
mandors of the faithful were now relieved from the igno- 
miniouN vexations to which thoy had been exposed by the pre* 
scnce of their own arrogant servants, the Buids. Thus the 
Abbariids, succcoding from father to son, lingered on obscurely 
in seraglio and nius(]ue, during the eventful period of the 
crusadcH on the shores of Hyria, until the Mongolio invasion of 
Hulagu in 1258, buried the last miserable oaliph, Abdallah 
Mostassem Billah (guiltless through Ood), under tho smoking 
ruins of his capital. 

B. — Mohammedan Dynasties in Central Asia. 

275. I. Tho TAiiKHiTiis—fi 13-872. Smaller dynasties 
aroHo curly in tho fortilo Miiwiir-al-Nahr, beyond the Ozus 
(212), HoiljoMlan, ^*o rich by her mines of gold ore, and in 
KhoruHun. Th(; fouiHlerH of thoH(! dynuHtios pretended to be de- 
RoondiintH of the HuHHunid kingH of old, and thoy obtained a great 
influonoe on tho inhal>iiaiiiH who continued to speak some dia- 
lect of tho PorHian langua^o, and still scorctly adhered to the 
firo-worship of tho Magi. ThiiH Tahor, a brave general of Al- 
Maniun, tho Ktfcond Non of llaroim-ar-llaHchid, who had defeat* 
cd tho older brother, tho caliph, Mohammed-al-Amin, received 
aH a reward for hin Hervi(;oH, tho hereditary government of 
KhoruKan. There ho made hiniHclf independent of Bagdad, 
and his Hons ruled in Nhchahuhr till tho year 872. 

II. Tho floFFAnins— 008. Yacub-Ben Leith, the son of 
a coppcr«niith — soffdrs!^* — u notorious robber captain, increas- 

*• The descendants of Yacub 'wwelViwelox^ <&«\V«^d.^€hjclcUL 
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fi his vioioriotiB bands^ and oconpying Balkh in Tokharestan, 
mA Oabol in Zabulistan (Afghanistan)^ captured the last 
frino« of the Taherite dynasty, Mohammed, in 872, and 
VMPohed directly against Bagdad at the head of a large army. 
Death surprised him on the road, and his brother Amru suc- 
oaeded to the government, but was overthrown in 900 by the 
Samanids. His nephew, Taher, who was elected chief by the 
leaders of the nation, perished in 908, and with him the family 
of the Sofhrids. The Arabian language and literature ex- 
tinded rapidly throughout the East. At Nischabuhr, there 
were flourishing schools and colleges, where celebrated editions 
df the Koran were published. 

IIL The Samanids — 1004. Samans was a wealthy chief 
of Khorasan. His son Ismael, the governor of Mawr-al-Nahr, 
Blade himself independent ; and after his victory over the Sof- 
flurids, he obtained the title of Padisha, The dynasty resided 
in Bokhara ; they soon lost their energy and virtue among the 
delights of the harem ; they loft the direction of the state 
affidre in the hands of their Emir-alOmrah; and the tenth 
prince, Montasser, perished in 1004 under the sabres of the 
advanoing Turks. 

IV. The Ghasnavids— 1184.— A young Turk, Sebec-The- 
gin, in Ghasna in Zabulistan, was raised to the throne in 977, 
and his son, Mohammed Temin-ed-Daula (the support of the 
realm), penetrated into Hindostan^ took Kanodsche^ on the 
Djumna, and amassed an immense booty from the ancient and 
wealthy Indian temples. Great exertions were made to con- 
vert the Hindoos to the Mohammedan faith, and the whole 
splendid and highly civilized country, as far as the Ganges, re- 
mained under the sway of the flourishing dynasty of the 
Ghasnavids. But the Brahmins were watching the events in 
Ghasna; and when, in 1152, the Mohammedan princes were 
defeated in their homes by the Seldjuk Turks, the fani^tical 
prieatB of Brahma called the Hindoos to arms, and drove the 
12* 
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Arabs oat of the oountrj. Sarronnded bj enemies on all lAdei, 
the last Ghasnayid sultan, Bahram, fell, and was snooeeded bj 
the powerful and popular family of the Gharids. The prinoei 
of the Ghasnavid dynasty were friends of art and litentnn, 
and the oolebratcd Persian poet, Ferdusi, the author of tb« 
admired epio poem, *' The Kings" — Sha^mame — ^was an hon- 
ored guest at the court. 

v. The GiioRiDS— 1212.— In the 6A^,that is, the^^btn 
or southwestern lowlands of Balkh, some vassals of the Ohts- 
navids had become popular as supposed descendants of the 
Sassanid kings of Persia. Bahram, the Ghasnavid, resolved 
their destruction. But Hussein defeated him in a pitched battle, 
took and destroyed Ghasna, and raised a new empire on the 
rains of the Ghasnavids. Seif-ed-Din crossed the Indos and 
captured Delhi. He conquered Khorasan, and ruled by the 
Koran and the sabre. The empire of the Ghorids consisted 
of Ghasna (Afghanistan), Multan (Lahore), on the Indus, 
and J)r/hi (Hindostan Proper), on the Ganges ; but civil wars 
HCN)n breaking out among his successors, the race of the Gho- 
rids expired with Mohammed III. ;•* the Ghorid governors in 
India made thcmselvos indopondcnt, and the Khowaresmian 
swarms invaded and occupied their western possessions. 

276. VI. The Kiiowaresmids— -1231.— The sonthwestem 
portion of the ancient Turkistan or the vast region between the 
Caspian Sea, the Oxus, and the lake Aral, was called Khauh 
aresm or Chorasmia (212). This country is in some places of 
an exuberant fertility, but encircled with deserts on all sides, 

** Mohammod fell benoatli the daggors of the banditti of Lahore, the 
Oicker9, in 1212. Tlio fanalicitm of the Brahmiiis, who formed the 
prii^sUiood and nobiliiy of tho Hindoos, frustrated all the attempts of 
the Mohainmodan chUifn of tho different dynasties to make Islamism the 
ruling religion in India; nor did the Saracens ever succeed in intermix- 
ing with the native races ; the ancient divisions of casten prohibited the 
auialgainaUoiL Th« Afghani became later the ruling nation in Indis* 
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•ad of difficult access. The eastern shores of the Caspian Sea 
present nothing but long gloomy chains of arid downs and 
ffocks ,' the plains at the base of the mountains, and the valleys 
through which the Ossa and other rivers flow toward the sea, 
•eem condemned to aridity and solitude. The sea of Aral (sea 
of eagles) or lake of Khowaresm on the east, contains, like the 
Caspian, sturgeons and seals (193), though its waters have 
eome saline impregnation. The shores of the lake are marshy, 
and an elevated ridge of dreary and rooky hills separates it 
from the Caspian. And yet was ELhowaresm one of the most 
important regions of central Asia on account of its position be- 
tween the Oxus and those large inland seas. The great route 
of Indian and Persian commerce passed on the Oxus through 
Khowaresm to the Caspian, and thence by the Volga to Nov- 
gorod and the Baltic, and by the Don to Crimea, Constanti- 
nople, and the Mediterranean. Flourishing emporiums rose 
early in the dreary desert. Senfaya, Taheria, Khowaresm, 
JLiptshak^ on the Oxus. Kurkendsh — Korkatch — (Altur- 
gena)| on the small lakes southwest of Aral, became the capi- 
tal and great emporium for the transport across the desert to 
the Caspian. Among the native tribes of Turkomans were the 
8eldjuk Turks, whose emirs early obtained a supremacy over 
the other hordes ; yet, during their conquests in western Asia, 
Kothb-edDin, the great Shah of Khowaresm, founded the 
djmasty of the celebrated Khowaresmids in 1006, and extend- 
ed his conquests toward Buchara, Khorasan Cabul, nay, even 
into the heart of Persia and Irak themselves. The Ghorids 
on the east mustered their Indian forces to avert the rising 
atorm, but they AVcre swept away, and the Khowaresm em- 
pire remained the most brilliant in central Asia by its com- 
merce, wealth, and military power, until the irruption of 
Oenghis-Khan and his hundred thousand of Mongols in a. d. 
1219. After a most tremendous war, and the destruction of 
millions of men, the Khowaresmian power was annihilated by 
that savage conqueror. The good Shah, Mohammed, perished 
on hiB flight in a desert island of the Caspian Sea ; his valiant 
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fon, Djitlal-eil-Din MankYiernf, one of the glorified heroeaof 
Orii^iitHl iiotjtry, Hurrounded by his foitlif^l KhowareBmiAni^cui 
hiH way i'roiii ilm Indim to the Euphrates. Here he fell be- 
iK^th the dii^^riT of u Kurd uBasfiin ; but his warlike bandi, 
piirHiiiiif^ rapidly thiiir march to Palestine, prostrated Sanceni 
and MuiuhxikH, Tempi ars and Orusaders, burnt and destroyed 
JiTiihaU'iu and her sacn^d sepulohre in 1244, and carried their 
dfHtroyiii^r anuH tu the fruiitiers of Kgypt. There theydisperS' 
ed ; tliiir chirfH^ an mercenary condottieri^ took service among 
thti nmnll prini'^H of the Huldjukian TurkH, on tho Euphrates, 
and in Ahia Minor, and the terrible name of Khowaresmiaa 
vaniHlied fnmi tlio pa^^o of history. They wore devout Moham- 
medana ; tliiiir cavalry was unsurpassed ; and they cherished 
that peculiar affection for their steeds which is the universal 
oharactnrlHtiu of all the nations of the steppes. 

277. VIT. TiiE DiLEMiDH or ZiW«— 1080.— The hmdi 
8oiith of the (Caspian Kca, Mazanderan (Tabarestan) and 
iihiltin^ were, from ntnioto antiquity, celebrated for their fer- 
tility and beauty, and the martial character of their inhabitants 
— tlie Mardi, Jlyn;unianH, and J'arthians. The high mountain 
rid/reH of Cdspius and JAibuta^ on the south, protected them 
from tli({ Arabian conquerorH ; the fleeing Magi, as well as the 
pcrHe(;uted A lite heretics, foimd a refuge on the secluded shores 
of that inland sea. Later, when the country had recognized the 
Hovereignty of the calipliH, the Haracen governors did not 
tarry to declare themselves independent. Merdavidach ex- 
tended luH dominion over Ghi/nn^ Kohestan, across the Me- 
dian plaina to Jnik and J'hrs in a. d. 927, and in order to 
ap])eHr as the genuine dcHcendant of the ancient Persian great- 
kings, he imitated their splendid court and their luxury, and 
aupported his dignity by the Turkish mercenary bands, who 
flocked to his banner. Order and tran(iuillity revived in that 
remote and happy region, under the swuy of four princes of 
the Dilemid dynasty ; their residence was Sc/ierutun in Dilem, 
on the southwest coast of the Caspian Sea ; science, literatura, 
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mi oommeioe flonriflhed under their protection ; their yotmg 
jvinoea enjoyed the most careful ednoation, a memorial of 
iriiioh is the curious book of Kiekawus : the mirror of the 
worthy sovereign, Kabus Shemsil-al-Mali (sun of highness), 
was both poet and historian, but his natural ferocity and his 
relations to his powerful neighbors, the Buids, continually en- 
tangled him in wars. After his death by the hand of a Turkish 
soldier, the realm of the Dilemids was conquered by the Seldjuks 
and the Ismaelites, who divided the spoils. 

VIII. The Buids — 1056.— This remarkable dynasty took 
its origin from the warlike sons of the fisherman Bujah-Ben- 
Shetsa — Ali, Hassan, and Ahmed, who had served in the army 
of Merdavidsch of Dilem. Ali raised the banner of revolt 
in Kertch, and with the assistance of his brothers he soon sub- 
jected Kom^ Kasbin, and Ray (Rhagae), the important defile 
toward Elhorasan (210), and ruled over all Persia. His capi- 
tal was SmRAZ, situate in one of the most delightful valleys 
of the world. ''^ The caliph of Bagdad recognized his indepen- 
dence and sought his alliance, and already the third Buid sov-«' 
ereign, Ahmed Moez-ed-Daula (arm of the realm), had become 
so powerful that the intimidated caliph was forced to nominate 
him Emir-aZ-Omrah, The Buids extended their sway victo- 
riously over all Persia, and ruled from the Euphrates to the 

•• Shiraz in FarsiBtan, thirty miles southeast of the celebrated Per- 
sepolis (now in mins), has a splendid climate, abundant crops of rice, 
wheats and barley, the finest fruits, larger in size and more delicate in 
taste than those of Europe ; the grapes, oranges, and apricots of Shiraz 
are the pride of the Persians. In spring the air is mild, and perfumed 
with the odor of the finest flowers, and the eye delights in the rich and 
varied colors that, like a carpet, coyer hill and dale. The garden nights 
ingale (the btl-btd), the goldfinch, and the linnet^ unite at this season 
their melodious accents. Kor is the beauty and elegance of the Shiraz 
women less celebrated than the politeness and honesty of its citizens. 
With so many attractions, Shiraz has become the most desirable resi- 
dence in Persia, and the favored retreat of its poets — a Hafiz, a Sa'ady, 
or a Diamy, who have sung its praise in their tender and harmonious 
straiiWi 
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fn>iititTi« i)f Khoraran, where thej came in hostile eontaet 
with thf (ihasimvidM hv whom they were repelled in 1039. 
Hill ill H:i.i!il:id th(\v iiiaiiitainod their dignity as great emin 
ami viziiTs of the culiphii, until, weakened by their own Tiolnt 
fainilv feuds, they Uvamo, in 1050, an easy prey to the 8al- 
taus oi tho Sildjuk Turks. 
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•J 7"^. IX. Tin: II am. vi> an ins, Kelaisid?, and Okailids— 
10"*t'i — fr.iiii th»' triho nf TlinK'b, formed, in 892, their petty 
dvii:isti«-.<> ill >K-so]>otHniia ami Syria. The former were divided 
into twii liiii's, till' ILunadiinitU of Mossul (a. d. 892-97S), 
ami tli'isc of ILiltb^ wlio wore vani|uishcd by the Kelabids in 
ion. Till' naliii of tho hittor, on the Tigris and Euphrates, 
\v;i> iiviTthrowii si'vonty yours afterwards (in 1084), by the 
()k:iiliil>. who had alroadv {mssossod themselves of Mossul in 
'.i'.HV Thcsf sin:ill Midiaiuniodan dynasties arc more intcrest- 
iii;; to u*i oil ncfiiuiit of t)io flouri.'^hiii^ state of Arabian litera- 
ture :it tlioir otuirts, than from tho iiifluenoc they exerted on 
tliw |«oIiti»:il fvoiits of tho tiiiios. Several of those prince^ 
smli as Self od J>aula t)f .Mossul, were theniselvos poet;s or 
jdiilosophors, and thoy unitotl around their thrones the most 
distiii^ui.^hod mon in every branch of art and seieuce, at that 
time in ore n]>i)roclatod by the Arabs, than among the hunting 
and ti«j:htln^ |>rlnoes of Cliristiau Europe. 

D. — Sects or Mohammedan Heretics. 

27iK X. The Karamatiiians IN Arabia. — The early hereti- 
cal soots which sprung up in the Mohammedan creed, diflTer in their 
ohariioter entirely from those which disturbed the Christian 
church after its recognition by Constantino in the beginning of the 
fourth century, because they were not dogmatical, but political; 
they arotM3 about tho legitiuiato succession of the Prophet, with- 
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fit iouching on the main doctrines or tenets of the Koran itself. 
^jki% great schism in the East began as early as the election of 
^l^i'Bekr instead of Ali, the husband of Fatima the daughter 
^ Mohammed, in 632. Later, some sectarians claimed the 
ipmnnnninn for Hassan and Hossein, the sons of Ali — the Seid- 
^V— others recognized only the third son of Ali as successor 
«»4h6 KaissanU, The Mohammedan mystics — the Ghullat 
«*«ttributed divine qualities to Ali, and pretended that he 
0tood in the relation to God — Allah — " as a son to the far 
tker ; " others again, and those were the most dangerous, be- 
Hered in a second advent of the Prophet, intended to restore 
wioe, peace and happiness on earth ; these were the terrible 
MaramathianSj from the Arabian desert. Babek-Churrami 
(reached the reform in Syria during the first half of the 
nnth century. The masses flocked around the enthusiastic 
preacher ; the most horrible cruelties were committed ; more 
flian twenty thousand human beings perished in tortures, and 
Ae whole country was strewn with corpses and ruins. The fa- 
natical spirit having once been excited, Al-Faradsh-Ebn-Osman- 
al-Karmath*' appeared in 890 as the representative of Mo- 
bammed, preaching the advent of a seventh and last prophet, 
lamael-Ebn-Djafer, in whom all divine secrets would be depos- 
ited. He gave a mystic interpretation to the Koran, and em- 
ployed a most effectual and cunning deceit by initiated Dais, 
to spread his fantastical doctrines. These missionaries soon 
formed in the interior of Arabia a numerous band of followers — 
the Karamathians — who, victorious in the eastern province of 
Bahrain, advanced, sword in hand, to the gates of Bagdad, where 
the caliph sat trembling on his throne. Raca^ Ba^albek, 
Bassra, Kufah, were laid in ashes ; in 929, Mecca shared the 
same &te. Thirty thousand people were butchered during 

"* Al FaradBh took bis name from the small town of Karmath, near 
Kufah, in Al-Batayeh on the Euphrates, and assumed the lofty title of 
the Guide, the Director^ the Demonstration, the Word, the Holy Ghoat, 
the Camel, the Herald, and the Forerunner of the Prophet and of thi 
AmgelQabrieL 
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tbe defence : the Beit- Allah wu deaecrtted ; the black itone 
carried off in trinmph, and not hronght back to Mecca until in 
Or>0. After haying spread deraatation and murder over the 
Oriental world for nearly a century, the Karamathians were at 
laat exterminated in 985, by Samaam-ed-Danla, but their bloody 
nect revived later in the I<iXAiLrTEn or IsmaelUes, on 
Monnt Lebanon in Syria, and the at ill more terrible 
A^sA«!*rN^, at Rudbar and Lamair in Dilem, on the shores of 
the Cajtpian Soa. 

E. — MonAMMEDAN Dtnasties in Africa. 

•2?0. XI. The Timtxids in Eotpt. — The goremor of 
Dfjar-Mrxsr^ or Kg\-pt, Ahmcd-Bcn-Tulun, declared himself 
independent of the caliph in 8(>S. lie took the title of Sal- 
tan, and repelled all the attacks of the Abbasids ; but his 
8iirooAsors bt^carae weakened by their internal quarrels, and ia 
the voar l»0o, Egypt full back to the caliphate. 

XII. Mohainincdallkh.schid, however, imitated the ex- 
ample of the Tuluni(I.<t in 035 ; all was again rebellion and 
confusion. Ahiil-Knsom and AbuMIassan-Ali succeeded him; 
hut the IkhflchiJri wore defeated and expelled in 969, by the 
intelligent and brave Mocz-Lcdin-Illah, the Fatimid. 

XIII. The FxTiMinfl pretended to descend from Fatima, the 
daughter of Mohammed, and Ali, his faithful vizier. They 
hnd destroyed the Aglabid chiefs of Kairouan in 3Iagreb-al- 
Au.<(ah. Moez engaged an army of Berbers, and (2 1 3) marched 
upon Egypt The dofencolcss country fell into his power ; he 
cHtahlinhcd himself at Knhira (Cairo), on the Nile, and took 
the proud title of (^nliph and Emir of the faithful His suc- 
cessors maintained thcmHclves by shrewd politics, against the 
Abbasids ; they penetrated into Syria, and took possession 
of Jerusalem, llakcm Beamrillah, the third caliph, became 
the venerated founder of the religious sect of the Druses, 
though ho appears to us a madman. Prompted by somo bus- 
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ftiBi4ni agftinst the GhxiBtiaxiBj he ordered the bolj sepulchre 
li Jerusalem to be demolished in 1010 — an order which was 
iiniad into execution by the goyemor of Bamleh. The build- 
ing was razed to the foundations, and much labor was ez- 
lidrd to deface and destroy every trace of the sepulchre of 
4» SaTiour itself/* His laws against toomen were as absurd' 
ii Iii« lectures in his temple of wisdom. Every Monday and 
Vedneeday the members of the wisdom-society assembled for 
Aeological disputations. They formed a university partaking 
UroDgly of Ismaelitic sectarianism. The house of toudom 
Vie built in Cairo, and furnished with libraries, mathematical 
iaelraments, professors, and other officers. All persons were 
^owed access to the literary treasures stored therein. The 
^■lipbs often presided at the lectures ; the faculties were divid- 
ed into logic, mathematics, medicine, and law, and the Moham- 
laediMH professors donned their doctorial mantles, as did their 
CMurfetiaii brethren in the mediaeval universities of Europe two 
jgnturies later. The successors of Hakem hid themselves in 
Hm ieraglb ; they lost all influence, and on the death of the 
elereDth Fatimid, AhdedLedin-Illah, in 1171, the great Kurd, 
Sala-ed-Din — ^the son of Ejub, mounted the throne of Egypt. 

The first Arabian conquerors treated that country with 
barbarity ; they did not spare the magnificent monuments of 
Antiquity, and employed the stones of the p3rramids for their 
buildings. The Fatimids, on the contrary, protected art 
and literature. Cairo was by them adorned with those beau- 
tiful mosques which we still admire at the present day. Their 
sepulchral monuments, likewise, were reared in the noblest style 
of Saracenic architecture. The last caliph, Ahded, possessed 
the largest library that ever had been collected in any Moluun- 

^ See ProfeMor RobinBon'g Biblical Researches in Palestine, voL ii, 
p. 46. A cruel and senseless act, which at that time of religions vene- 
ration for the sanctuaries in Palestine, excited the highest indignation, 
•od th« deepest grief all over Europe, and began to prepare the minds 
for the armed occupation of the Holy Land— the onuades. 
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medan eonntry. Astronomy and ohemistry floariflhed at tlie 
oourt of Hakemy whose name has been given to the astronom- 
ioal tables of the great Arab astronomer, Ebn-Ynnes. Egypt 
was then the homo of wealth and prosperity, by the fertility of 
its soil, by its flourishing indostry, and its extensiye commerce 
with India.*' Thus, then, we find toward the middle of the 
eleyenth century, the Mohammedan world broken up into 
quite a number of smaller dynasties in Asia and Africa, whik 
the two contending high priests, the Abbasid** in Bagdad, 
and the Fatimid in Cairo, have lost their spiritual and secular 
power ; and Islam would perhaps already have gone to ruins, 
if its followers had not been roused to a new and more violent 
enthusiasm, by the gigantic invasion of the Ohristian anni 
from the West. 

Such was the state of the East when the rapid conqueitfl 
of the Turkish Sultans in Asia Minor began to threaten the 
existenco of the Byzantine empire ; and their occupation of 
Syria and Palestine at onco roused the indignation of the war* 
like and pious Christian nations of Europe, and brought on 
those migrations and expeditions to the Holy Land, which for 
nearly two centuries — 1096-1291, changed the geographical 
position of nearly all the leading nations in Orient and 
Occident. 

The following chapter, and the accompanying map, will 
serve to exhibit these changes. 

*" Hie bhrowd inorchanU of Egypt kept all knowledge about India a 
secret among thcmsftlves, and anBworod to the inquiries of the Venetiaof 
thatllio wind waftod the ]>recioiiB spices and inoenae from the trees of 
the earthly paradise; that the Kile carried them along from his un- 
known spring^ and that it required deep mystical lore, and a particular 
art, to fish thorn out of tlio water 1 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

'.EUEOPE, WESTERN ASIA, AND NORTHERN 
l_ AFRICA; 

Eheib political geography and ethnography 
dubing the times of the crusades — ^a. d. 1096- 
' 1291. 

A. Condition of the Christian and Mohammedan 
World before the First Crusade. 

281. Division. — At this important period in the world's 
dstory, when the great religious movement in the West pre- 
agpitated Europe upon Asia, we find twenty-six principal and 
independent states and nations in Europe and the adjacent 
parte of Asia and Africa, the greater part of which partici- 
piAed more or less ardently in those events. Of these states, 
aig^t were situated in Northern Europe. I. The kingdom 
9i Irdand; 11. that of Scotland; III. that of Eng- 
Itmd ; IV. that of Denmark ; V. that of Slavinia, or Vend- 
land; VI. that of Norway; VII. that of Sweden; and 
Fill, the Grand Duchy of Russia. Five of these had, at 
the begioning of the eleventh century, belonged to the empire 
oi Canute the Great, and they took, with the exception of 
England, no part in the first crusade. In central Europe we 
find five states, in some of which the movement was responded 
to with enthusiasm ; they were, IX. the kingdom of France ; 
X. the Romano- Germanic Empire; XI. the kingdom of 
Poland ; XII. that of Hungary ; and XIII. the Chanates 
of the Uzi and Kumani, or Folovtzi. In Southern Europe 
we behold six states, all with fanaticism, armed against the 
Mohammedans of the East and South : these were : XIV. the 
kingdoms of Leon and Castile; XV. that of Aragon and 
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.V- ■•. •; XVI. th»^ siuall kinpl«»m of Va/cnaa, all in 
Si ■ ■.. Wll i.i- N- ::n;»n "lurhy ff pHC^i^i. CaIiibna,2iA 
> , ; X N 1 1 1 till- /''..'fin ri-i-ulilii-i> ; uud XIX. the By- 
.:;.|::f. In Wi-iiTn A.-ia. fiuir state?, or groups of 
-• i'- - !..i-l 1 1' u t'lniii'l xn the ruin.<< of the caliphate of Bag- 
.ill. tlitv wi rr. XX. thf .siilt-inate of J{um, in Asia Minor; 
XXI. ill'- >'.ilt;iu:i!« s I't* the Orfokids in JMardin and Dtarle- 
u- . XXII. ilu- ."-latr.-* ff the AtaUks in Al-Djesirah and 
r. r-::i. :i!:-l XXIII. the Turkish principalities oi Ant'wck 
If :•'• J- :ii.l /> n:i-->- us. ill Svria. In Northern Africa and Sonth- 
iTii S|.i:ii. \\«- liii'l ihrif ]'n\vi'rful Muhamuiedan empires; they 
w. Tf, XXIV. I 111- ralij.hatc I'f the Ftitimids in Egvpt; XXY. 
till' klnL'>l'>ni <if K'Hiiman (Mahadia), and XXVI. the empire 
i.f thf .l//..'.>/r;r/'.< in Magrab-al-Aksa and Andalos (Spainl 



1. NOUTIIKUX EUROrE BETWEEN 973 AND 1096. 

Tm: Emimi-.i: or (\vmte the Great, a. d. 1O1&-1035. 

'Z^l. 1>i:nm.\t:k. Encland (Bretland), and Norway were, 
in thf htHriniiiiiL' "f tlio tlownth century, united under the 
sr(]»trc' of Knud Swi-iul-ion nr Canute the Great. 5ifo/rJ, 
lI'tA//, and .Stf;/.'? render t'd homape to that active and success- 
ful nmiiurch, who seemed destined to lay the foundation of a 
nii;:lity emj.ire in the North. Yet a point of concentration 
wa.«i wanting: ; the different nations of the empire were situated 
tiii> far off from one another, and a reign of nineteen years was 
n«>t i<uirieiently Ion*: to accomplish the amalgamation. Nor 
did King Knud leave any enterprising and talented prince be- 
hind liini to continue and fully to carry through the great idea 
of union. A speedy separation therefore took place on the 
diath of the Daiiisili monarch in 1035. But the political and 
Social con.-e<iuenees of this temporary union of all the North- 
men under the raven banner of Denmark was nevertheless of 
great importance. The desolating piracies of the Danish and 
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Vorwegian Yi-kings terminated for ever with the conquest of 

Sngland, and the well-organized government of an enlightened 

OhiiBtian King, and the final introduction of Christianity and 

dvilization among the half barbarous Northmen, was then most 

iuflpioiously accomplished by the strenuous exertions of the 

JBnglish bishops and missionaries, who were by King Knud pro- 

lM>ted to the episcopal sees in his states." We shall now give 

H short description of the geographical aud political position of 

Hhe northern regions during the eleventh century, before the 

beginning of the great crusade to the East, and the military 

Qoqpeditions of the Danish kings for the conversion of the Sda- 

Tonian and Lettio nations on the southern coasts of the Baltic. 



I. Kingdom of Ireland. 

283. Inteknal Feuds, Expulsion of the Danes, and 
Conquest of Henry II. — The internal history of the five 
kingdoms of Ireland (219), during the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, is better known than that of Scotland during the same 
period. It presents, however, nothing but wars among the 
elans, invasions of the coasts by the JSast-merij or confeder- 
mdes of the Irish princes against those foreigners who already 
possessed the whole eastern and southern portions of the island. 
In the year 1014, Brian Boru, who stands recorded in the an- 

** Canute conferred many bishoprics on English prelates in Skaane» 
Sealand, and Fyen. St Olaf of Norway, and King Olaf Skdtkonning of 
Sweden, also invited priests and monks from England for the conver- 
non of their subjects, as Sigefried, Si^geward, Wulfried, Rodulf, and 
others. The consecration of these bishops was performed by jEthel- 
noth. Archbishop of Canterbury, who strove with all his might to ob- 
tain for the English Church the supremacy over that of the north. 
The Archiepiscopal Sec of Hamburg, powerfully supported by Rome 
with investitures, and by the Benedictine Order with devotion and learn- 
ing, was then zealously engaged in the extirpation of heathenism in the 
north. See the excellent history of the Anglo-Saxon Kings by Dr. J. 
If. Lappenberg. London, 1845. Vol 11., page 20i et nq. 
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nalfl of Ireland as a model of royal virtues, a valiant hero, and 
a eoiiMuiniimto HtatoHman, raised himself to the sovereignty of 
the wholo iHland. Ho then gathered the native forces, and ad* 
vanciiig ujmn DubHn^ the capital of the Danes, defeated them 
totally in the bloody battle at Clontarf^ where they lost their 
tliotiHund oclobrutcd vnail-men^ and after another rout of Um 
Dublin Danes in 1072, the Northmen were driven from their 
hist stronghold, and expelled from the island. Brian himsdf 
fell, and the civil wars among the Oanfinnies flashed up more 
violently than ever. The moral and sooial condition of the 
Irish people during the latter half of the eleventh century, wii 
" as wretched,*' says Thomas Moore, in his history of Ireland, 
'* as can almost bo conceived ;'' and it appears that even the 
auHtcre disclplino of the Church gave way in this general de- 
generation and confusion. All these disorders made a national 
syitod necessary. It came together at KeUs in Meath in 1152, 
under the presidcnce of a Romish Cardinal. Tithes were here 
introduced for the support of the clergy, and archiepiscopal 
palls distributed to the Bishops of Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam 
under the nrchlepiHcopal ch jir of Armagh, The ecclosiastioal 
revolution thus tranijuilly and speedily effected, was followed 
by anotlier of a political nature, which might have had bene- 
ficial conflO(iuoncc8 for the Irish nation. Ilodcric O'Connor, 
tlio king of CoTuiaught, was cleotud sovereign king at the 
groat convention of AthfH)y in 1 107. There, besides the heads 
of the church, the CanfinnicH and their vassals met to the num- 
ber of thirty thousand horse and foot, and swore allegiance to 
their king-elect. Yet the Irish people was not destined to 
progress by its national development to civilization and happi- 
noHH. Dormod M^Morohad, king of Leinster, who, on aeoonnt 
of an atrocious broach of hoHpiiality and his unchained pas- 
sionH, liad boon driven from the island, flpd to England, and 
applied to Henry H. to replace him on his throne, offering to 
hold his kingdom under the English monarch as the price of 
his restoration, llichard do Clare (Strongbow) and other wa^ 
like English nobles, at the head of their knighta and arohtrii 
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. Janded on the coast of Leinster in 1 169, and by their su- 
mp Norman armature and tactics, defeated the Irish in every 
leu Though only some few hundreds, the Norman-English 
ned and took Wexford and Dublin, and routing King 
erio and his unwieldy masses in a great battle, Strongbow 
lined the master in eastern Ireland. In 1 172, King Henry 
I liimself to Ireland with a splendid train of noblemen and 
fBf and the English thus secured a firm footing in Leinster 
JCuBBter, where they built Carrick^ Kilkenny, and other 
]0L The petty chieftains did homage to Henry, and re- 
mI him in Dublin with all the pomp of a soyereign. The 
• Adrian had earlier (1154) granted the English king the 
oreignty oyer Ireland, on the condition of reducing it com- 
ely under the spiritual authority of the Eoman see, and 
1^ the Peter^s pence. This title had lain dormant during 
troubles with France ; but the ecclesiastical council held at 
hdnear Tipperary, now at once recognized the bull and the 
ml donation. Large tracts of lands were then portioned 
MttODg the principal English knights and warriors, the sys- 
df the English feudal laws and tenures was introduced, and 
inmencement thus formed for establishing the British domin- 
throughout the island. During this period the portion of the 
lid subject to the English laws was called Fale ; it extended 
p ^e southeastern part of Mimster, Leinster, and the east 
it of Ubter, and was divided into twelve counties of Dublin, 
itth, KildarCj Uriel (Louth), Catherlough (Carlow), Wex- 
f, Waterford, Cork, Kilkenny, Kerry, Limerick, and Tip- 
iry. Yet the tranquillity thus effected by the sword of a 
dgn invader was more nominal than real. The English 
niB themselves soon split into two contending factions — 
jlish by blood and English by birth — the old conquerors 

their descendants who, by intermarriages with the native 
is, had acquired the Irish customs, habits, and prejudices ; 

the proud barons from England, who later came over to 
island, with the hope of obtaining grants of castles and 
rtdve situations under the royal government. The former 
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gathnred thfilr Irifih raiiiuilfi under ibmr baaner, and tU WM 
af(aiti diNiMitiiiioti and civil war. Tku horroni of ihiii NUUsof i» 
ti'rtml ftimrcliy in IrisUnd Cfiuiinttod ihrdughoui iko twelfth and 
thirUMMiili c<ititiiri«:H, and wtiro Ntill incroaitcsd by tka Soottudi 
invoiiion of iiol>i*rL Jiruci}, who after kin glorioua viotiirj ov«r 
Kdward II. at Hannorkburu iti 1314, Mnt hbi brotlunr, Kdwird 
JlruoD, U) mako a divorNiou agatiuit the Engliiib in Irtkai 
Tho brilliant Kdward for throo yoam kept tlut field ywiUmtmAj 
againNt hin mortal focN, but poriahed in 1^18, in the battli 
on tliti Ihuf^hird nisar Dundftlk, and with him the hopai of 
a union with Hcothind. 

II. KlNCilX>M or SOOTLAND. 
284. InTEKNAI. OllOANIZATION AND BkLATIONM TO EnOLAKD. 

^Thti hiiitf>ry of Hcotlaud romainN Ntill ouvclo|M;d in darkuMi 
afliir tho union of th<3 V\v.\m and tho Hc<itN or J)alriada, aa tba 
(ioiilifs triboM of tho IlighUndN woro callod by Beda. Tb« 
Hiir!<!i!NMorN of Kfsnnolh H. availed LhomMolvoH of tho confimioD 
wliinh tho Daninh warn oocaHionod in England in extend their 
dominion over ihn Nouth. (Janute entered Hcotlaud with an 
army in tlie year 1 0:) 1 , and advancing through the LowUndu, 
forei;d King Malcolm If. to o^sknowledge him on bhi li«|« 
lord. Malcolm ill.| Kcnmoro, in the MubHc^^ueut i>crifid| gavo 
nholliir to tho Anglo Haxoti refiigeeit who ha<l CMcajied the 
Norman Nword at llaMtingH. JIo married the mater of Edgar 
i1i!tholing, and Hiipjiorlod the Knglifth in their repeated at* 
tempta at inaurreelion againat their Norman oppreaa^ira. But 
whon William tho (jonquuror eroaaed the Tweed, in 1073, 
and dovaalated tho Lowlanda with Are and aword, Uie Scit 
Ixusamc ao terrified, that he met the invader, and rendered 
him homage aa hia vaaaal and liegeman. The proud Wil- 
liam retired, aatiMlled with tliia humiliation ; he fortiilf:^ 
Ntiwmnttti and CarlUlf^ but pormittod hia Heottiah vm- 
aal to retain Cumber land ^ Wat niar eland ^ and the nortb- 
ern portion of Northumbei'landf aa fiefii of the Eogliib 
orowtx. 
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The Soots bore this vassalage with impatienoe ; they often 
inyaded the northern districts of Englaudj and many an obsti- 
nate battle was fought with tho Normans on the border. The 
Scottish kings continued to protect all emigrants^ both out- 
lawed Saxons and dissatisfied Norman knights, and gave them 
estates within tho kingdom and important places in their ooun- 
eiL Tho alliance of Malcolm with tho Saxon princess, and 
the establishment of the English patriots on the borders, wore 
events of the highest importance for the consolidation of the 
Scottish kingdom. Tho amalgamation of tho Saxons and Nor- 
mans with the native Pictish population was easy, and thus 
arose that warlike ho7'dcr-knight1ioo(l which for centuries be* 
came the bulwark of tho independenco of Scotland. These 
fierce warriors — the mosstroopers — built their towers or cas- 
tles in tho strongest positions of the Cheviot hills, or in the 
pathless moors; there they gathered their tenants around 
their strongholds, and were always in arms, and prepared for 
forays into tho country of tho enemy, or for the defence of 
their own (258). The borderers, high and low, the knights 
and their tenants, composed small communities, united by 
military disoiplino ; the common danger brought together the 
lord of the oastle and the peasant of the hamlet — tho crested 
cayalier and tho humble pedestrian boor, to whom the spur and 
the lance were forbidden in England and Germany (245). In 
Scotland they did not form separate nationalities. Each war- 
rior was armed as bo best could be, in complete armor or in a 
lined doublet ; each mounted his warsteed or his pony. Tho 
peasant, whom tho arrogant Norman disdainfully called viUaiUy 
was in Scotland styled gtide-iiian ; and tho same language was 
then spoken in the castle, the town, and tho cottage. Tho Low- 
lands having thus been divided among military chiefs, tho feudal 
system was introduced in its severity ; and tho power of the 
king would havo been very circumscribed, if tho barons had 
not been continually engaged in private feuds with ono another. 
A second cause of disorder arose from the hostility of the GkieUo 
inhabitants of the Highlands. The Ce^, or ancient Soots, 
18 
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had vanqniHhAd the Pirtt (2Q0) ; bnt their native kingi linoe 
KtMinoth II. had allitMi ilimiinolvcs with tho Oothio raco, tnd 
taken thoir rimiduiior uiiioiig thorn. Tho proud Ilighlauder 
dcHpiiiod tho mon of tho plain, and oallod thorn iiidiaoriminatvlj 
Stissanachf hrciiiiHu tlioy N|)oko tlio Saxon or Scandinavian 
diahsct. Tho Gaolio coiiHidored thoir hostilo dosoonti and 
thoir lovyiiig blachmail in tho Lowlands moroly a« ropriiali 
of what had holoiigod to thoir forofathori. Yot thia intor- 
nal hoHtlUty hotwoen tho two races in Scotland, oeaaod it 
onoo whon tho hluziiig iHtaoon-firos on the bordor-hoighti an- 
nounood tho approuohing invasion of tho Anglo-Noniians. The 
Highland olaim tlion gathorod with enthusiasm, and descend- 
ing with olayuioro and targot, joyfully joined the mail-clad 
barons of tho plain, in ovory oxpodition against the oommcn 
enemy. '•• 

285. Political and Kcclksiahtical Division. — Tho re- 
moval of tho royal govornmont to tho Lowlands was followed 
by roHultri disaNtrous to tho future prosperity of tho High- 
lands. Tli» (Jac^U Hoon sunk into poverty and nogloot; tho 
adniiniNtrntion of tho Iiiwh in tho hills hooamo inoporativo, or 
was HO foohly onforood, that tho IlighlandorH gave thomsclvci 
up to violoiHM) and turhuh^firo, and took jiiHtioo into thoir own 
hands for thoNo injuri(>H whioh tho laws of tho land could no 
longor rodroHH. It was thi^n that thoy forinod thomsolvos into 
c/a/t.« and /ri^'*, whioh olociod tlioir chiofs, and bocamo almoNt 
ontiroly indop(»ndont of tho orown. Tho power of these patri- 
arohal oliiofs was vory oxtonsive ; thoy aottwl as judgos and arbi- 
tors in tho <|uarrolH of thoir rotainors and clansmon ; and, Wing 
sup[u)rtod by thoir trilio, th(7 niookod at the royal authority. 
Tho most powerful olans in tho west were tho CambcHs^ tho 

**• Kor hitorrathiK iik<*ic*hoA f>f Mi« liA, and niAtinoni of tho S4?otti»h 
bopcliT kiUKhU or iuohh troopmi .luring? tho tuiddht n^dis Hrn //i«r A/in- 
Btrehy of the SvuUi»h Itnnlrr \\\u\ the Jinnhr Antitjuitira nf hnijUmd and 
Hcotliiml, hy ViaWw Scilt, mul likowiito hi« udtitiruhlo poiiiim and Ule*. 
In ItalliKl pootry nil th« other imiloim of Kurupo niuit yield to th« 
Hoots, Uif Boaadiuavianf, aud tho Bpaniards. 
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Camerans, the MdcdeanSj on the peninsula of Morven and 
in the island of Mull ; the MacdougaUs of Lorrty the Mcic- 
donalds of Glencarry, the Stewarts, Mackenzies, and others. 
On the eastern slope of the Grampian hills resided the Stew- 
arts of Atholy with the Robertsons^ the JFhrguesons, the Got- 
donsy the Grants, the Mackintoshes, the Rosses, and others. 
The Sinclair s were situated on the northern promontory ; and 
along the lakes in the interior, the JF^azers, Macphersons, and 
^e Macgregors. All the tribes scattered on the western coast 
of Scotland, from the Mnll of Cantire to the northern cape, 
and in the Hebrides — Innisgail, or the Isles of the Gtiels — 
recognized as their supreme chief the Lord of the Isles, who 
resided at the castle of Dwistaffnage, in a strong position on 
the western coast of Argyle, the ancient abode of the Celtic 
kings. Sometimes he dwelt in the castle of Artornish, on the 
strait of Mull, or in the isle of Yla (Isla), the finest and best 
ooltiyated of the Hebrides. There were held the courts of 
judicature, the members of which, like the ancient Areopagites 
on the Mars hill at Athens, sat on seats cut out in the living 
rock. There, too, the chiefs of the island-clans and those of 
the adjacent coast presented their sovereign prince with the 
sword of command, while the bishop of Argyle anointed him 
with pompous ceremonies. The sovereign power of the Lord 
of the Isles, however, was more nominal than real ; it did not 
extend over the Hebrides, because he acknowledged the king 
of Norway as his superior, and the bishop of that see, who 
resided at lona (I-colm-kill), was suffiragan of the ecclesiastical 
province of Nidaros in Norway (223). 

The national aversion of the Highlanders for the Scots of 
the Lowlands, tended to maintain this purely Gaelic royalty ; 
and during the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Lords or 
Kings of the Isles, of the family of the MaoDonalds, treated 
with the kings of Scotland as independent potentates ; — their 
rivals in ordinary times, but their faithful allies against the 
Norman dynasty of England, as they proved later, in 1314, 
when Angus- Og MaoDonald, then the Lord of the Isles, 
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fought 80 brarel J bj the side of Bobert Braoe in the battle at 
BaDDockbunL**' 

On the eastern eoast lands lay the eonnties of Buguhan^ 
Marty AnguSj Strat/tany Fife, and the viacounty of MernU. 
The southern Lowlands were likewise divided among many 
powerful feudatories, and every hill was crowned with a frown- 
ing castle. The eastern county of March belonged to the 
Stewarts ; the county of Douglass, the viscounty of Tmot- 
dalcy and the seigniory of Oalloway to the Douglasses ; the 
county of Carrick on the western coast, and the viscounty of 
Annandale on the Scottish border to the Bruces; the vis- 
county of 7\oeedale to the Hays and others. 

The ecclesiastical division of Scotland consisted in two 
Episcopal Sees : I. Provincia Sancti ANDREiE, with the 
dioceses of Catanensis (Caithness), Rossensis (Ross), and Mo- 
raviensis (Murray), and the suffragans of Aberdonia (Aber- 
deen), Brec/nnum (Brechin), with the splendid monastery of 
AbcrbroOioc ; Dunkelden on the Tay, and Dunblan on the 
Teith. II. Provincia Glascuensis, embracing the western 
Highlands, and the Lowlands, from the Frith of Forth to the 
Scottish border, with the single suffiragan of Candida casa, 
Hwitcrno, Wigton, in Galloway. 

28G. Cities, Castles, and Historical Sites. — Stirlino, in 
the plain of Carse, on the Forth, at the western extremity of a 
high precipitous rock, crowned by the celebrated Stirling Castle, 
became an important town from its central situation, its strong 
fortress, and its commanding the passage over the Forth. The 
Scottish kings therefore often chose it for their residence, and 
it was the scene of several of the most thrilling events in the 
history of Scotland. The view from the battlements of Stir- 
ling Castle, is, in point of extent, variety, and magnificence, 
unequalled by any other in Britain. Edin or Edtaynes- 

*" Sec the notes to "Walter Scott's Lord of the lales, and Augustii 
Tliiei ry'a JIutory of the Conqwut of England by the NormanM, Lun- 
dun, 1^25. Vol IL, page 274^ et seq. 
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burgh^^ (Edinburgh) was still a small unimportant borough. 
The first parliament was held there by Alexander II., in 1215, 
and it did not become the permanent capital of the kingdom 
until 1456. Perthj on the Tay,*was, like Stirling, the royal 
residence in the earlier times, and the seat of a considerable 
trade, which the burgesses carried on in their own vessels 
with Flanders, and the Hanse towns on the Baltic. Fanum 
Sancti Reguli — Sanct, Andreas (St Andrews) was built by 
Saint Eule, a Greek missionary from Patrae in Peloponnesus, 
on a lofty cliff on the coast of Fife, the Episcopal See for 
eastern Scotland, with magnificent churches and monasteries. 
Glascua (Glasgow), on the Clyde, early a populous and flour- 
ishing city, was the Episcopal See for western Scotland. 
Its jurisdiction and revenues extended over the counties of 
Lanark, Renfrew, Dumbarton, Ayr, Dumfries, Galloway, 
and the western Highlands. Melrose Abbey ^ on the Tweed, was 
founded by King David I. in 1136, and ricl^ly endowed with 
lands and privileges ; it became one of the most magnificent 
monasteries of Scotland, though much exposed to the border 
forays of the English, and burnt down by Edward II. in 1316. 
Its beautiful ruins, in the purest Gothic style of architecture, 
still attract the traveller, not less than the neighboring Ab- 
botsford, the late residence of the great Scottish novelist. 
Berwyc (Berwick), on the Tweed, the bulwark of the border, 
often captured by the English and retaken by the Scots, was 
frequently the residence of the Scottish kings, in times of dan- 
ger. Celebrated border-castles and strongholds of the Scot- 
tish mosstroopers during this and the following period were : 
Roxburgh and Jedburgh, on the Teviot ; Seafort, Fsmihurst 
and Eggerstaine castles on the Cheviot hills ; Branxholm 
and Bticcleuch, in strong positions, in the upper Teviot-dale ; 
Langholm and Arkinkolm, protecting the Eskdale ; Hoddom 
Castle in Annandale, and Dumfries in Niddesdale. 

"• This name appears for the first time in the Charter of Founda- 
tion by King David I., given to the Abbey of Holyrood House in 1128, 
in which he calls the city **Bvrgwn mewn de EdmMfbtirgh^* 



mi ntxvn rKRion. — m*nTi.ANt>^itNni«ANii. 

Tlio iniiniHTM or Hio HnntM iMuitiiiiiml liarlmroiift. Tliry liml 
ffw piijiiMiiiMitH nf lifiv hiiviil I. rnlliM«iiMl tlin hilbort4) nil' 
wiidi'ii liiwK into II riif^iiliir rnilo, (miIIimI Htffitnn Mttjrnftitnn^ 
tVoin tlio iiiitiiil wnnU nl' lliii toxt. Miiiiv ro^iiliitiotiN ropinl- 
in^ iiiiirriii^o innl (lin wrhrfirhl, nr (Miiiipittifiiiiifiii fnr Itinii 
Kliiiif(liti*r (ciiIIimI vro iti tlio iinrioiit. HoiiitiHli fliiil(M*t), worn mv 
H^t«. KiiiK I^iivid til"(*<*<l tli<* citioN utiilnr n |mrilfMilnr Inw; 
I lit* rnyiil iiHirnrM, (ho morhiirH, nr itiiiynrH, lind ilin rtink iiiul 
iiilliiiMii'o of llin riiiiiitK ill (ho NditoN iif ilio ooiitinotii; ihnj 
wtMi* oiiMnl IhiinoH, iiiiil hold (lio horoiliiiiry JiiriNiliotifiii In ihrir 
ihinioihitiiK; hi(i*r, (hoy ndiip(oil (lio Kn^lhth iiilo of hiirniii« nml 
viHoiMiti(H. Tlio ruling ilyttnitiy Itoontiio oxdtioi In 1*2HH, wi(li 
Aloxnuilor III. 1 1 In nnly mm lind ilioil, nml lin nontlnnl^Ml hin 
nii«oo, Miir^iiroth nf Nnrwiiy, (jiioon nf Moiiihinil with ilin ooii- 
iion(. nf (ho H(.ii(.t*r(. 1 1 or iliMith (lurinf( (ho pnMNii^o in ll^ll, 
l>rniigh(. nn l.hii(. onn(oii(inn ii1mmi(. (ho nuoooMinn hoLwonn ilin 
niiiny protoiulorM (n (ho ornwii, whioh fnrwiinlod (hn nnildilniin 
viowH nf Kin^ Kdwiinl 1. nf Kii^ltind, nnd (lio vioinrlnuit roif(li 
nf Knlinri llnioo In niir iioxi pi^rind. 

III. KiNuhiiM III' Mnim.anu. 

'2H7. Tni: I)animii (!iinc;iii:mt. Kiir ninro inipnrdiiii nro ilin 
pidilioiil iMid Nnoiiil I'hiin^PM in Mn^liind ninoo nnr Inni vinii (4) 
(iiiii iHliinil during (lin tni^n nf Kin^ Md^iir ('Vi\), Thn 
Krt>ii(. /lOlfrod liiid vnni|niHliod (ho Nnrlhiiinliriiin l)iinoN, nml 
NiMMirod (lio (riin(|nilli(y of (ho omintry; nml (ho pornmm«ii(. Hoi- 
(loiiiont. nf (ho Nnrdiiiion in NoiiMtria (Krnnoo) In UP-2, ^nvo n 
liiippy rnHpito nf noiiily 11 oniMiiry (n (ho An^in Hnxiinn in Mn^ 
hind. Tliiit. fortilo onnntry whn (lion (lnnriNliinf( likn n f(iirdon. 
Vol. (ho Hnxnnn, mdiloN nnd oninmnnorN, living roiirod nn 
(lu'ir nHlnloM niitl IniniM, no^loiHod (ho tnilKnry InNtKuiinnM of 
.MHVimI, Mild )r,\\\\^ (hiMiiMidvoN up (n (ho ponooful nooiipntiniiN 
nf igniiMilliiro, mid (lin riMiriii^.r nf iMittlonn a hir^or homIo; nnd 
(hiiM dm DiinoM, nn Mi<« ronowiii nf ilioir invnMinnM (nwnrd (ho 
oInMo nf (Jio toiith oonlitry, fntnid nn iinnod nppimiiion ; Iml 
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tvery where plenty of provisions, and herds of excellent steeds, 
with which those indefatigable warriors, as skilful horsemen 
iqpon the land, as daring sailors on the sea, rapidly organized 
their cavalry, and scoured the country in every direction. They 
took possession of Northumberland, Mercia, and East Anglia ; 
cad so sadly had the military spirit sunk among the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, that, instead of gathering the strength of the na- 
tion for defence, they now raised the oppressive tribute called 
Danorgdt^ to satisfy the rapacity of the invaders. The Wat- 
liBga street (221) became again the frontier-line between the 
two hostile nationalities. Yet the Danish sea-kings had left 
the coast with their fleets under the treaty with King ^thelred 
IL the Unready, in 996 ; and only small bands of northern 
warriors were settled in the ceded districts on the east. Many 
of the Yarlfl lived there as guests on the estates of the English 
thanes, when suddenly, on the morning of Saint Brice's Day, 
the 13th of November, 1002, the whole Anglo-Saxon people rose 
In arms against their unsuspecting enemies. The dastard 
JBthelred had plotted a general massacre of the Danes ; the 
most ruthless crimes were perpetrated all over the island by a 
nation professing Christian faith and integrity. Taken by sur- 
prise, the Danish Yarls and warriors, their families, merchants, 
joung and old, men and women, were cowardly assaulted by 
the multitude of revengeful Saxons, and put to the sword, after 
the most heroical defence. No place of refuge proved then a 
sanctuary to the doomed Danes. Thousands perished; the 
Princess Gunhilde, sister to King Swend Fork-Beard, was 
dragged into the square and beheaded, with her whole family. 
In the awful moment of the execution the courageous lady ex- 
claimed, in prophetic spirit, ^^ that the slaughter of her chil- 
dren would cost the heart-blood of all England;" and her 
word proved true. The most terrible revenge was taken by 
her brother; for fourteen years England was desolated by 
King Swend, and his more celebrated son Knud (Canute), 
who, at, last, in 1016, after the total defeat of the Saxons at 
AssingtoHj made a treaty with the brave, but unhappy Prince 
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Eadmnnd Ironside, Accord'mg to which the kingdom was difi- 
ded between them. WesseXy East Anglia^ Essex, including 
London^ remained to Kadmund, while King Knnd obtained 
Mercuiy and all the north. The sovereignty was preserred to 
the Saxon. But after the murder of King Eadmnnd by the 
traitor Eadric, Knud of Denmark was acknowledged supreme 
king of all England. The Danish dynasty ruled the island 
for twenty-six years ; and on the death of King Hardiknnd, 
in 1 042, Edward the Confessor occupied the throne of his fore- 
fathers. Knud divided England into four largo provincefl: 
WcMcx he reserved for his own rule ; Mercia, Ecut-AngUa, 
and Northumbcrianrly were awarded to his chiefs. He was a 
man of great talent, benevolence, and justice, who speedily 
took the proper measures for healing the wounds of the bloody 
war. The people became soon reconciled to the new master, 
and felt more happy under the equitable and energetic rale of 
the Dane, than they had been under their native sovereigns. 
Knud undertook no change in the old Saxon constitution ; and 
his splendid army of regular household troops — ^the celebrated 
huuskarle — brilliantly equipped in gilt armor, and mounted 
on magnificent steeds, somewhat in the style of imperial 
Vctringcr, in Constantinople (227, 262), secured the tranquil- 
lity of the island. 

288. Political Institutions of the Anglo-Saxons. — The 
old Anglo-Saxon kings had sprung from Woden (Odin), and 
were originally only the hcrctogas or army-leaders (79), who 
had comiucred the island. They were elected by the nobles, 
but became liercditnry cyninffs (kings), though the succes- 
sion sometimes passod to the brothers of the deceased king, 
to the exclusion of his sons. The powers of the German 
princes were limited; yet they gradually gained authority, 
being strongly supported by the Roman clergy, who always 
secured the influence to their church through that of the mon- 
arch. The manners of the Saxon court were extremely plain ; 
tlie cyning was surrounded by his folgoth — gefolge — or train 
of military retainers. The bower thane (chamberlain) was at 
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the Mine time hoTdeT$ (royal treasarer). The next officer of 
nmk was the duc4hegn^ who presented the platos at the royal 
boartl, and the mund-Bkenk (cup-bearer), who filled the drink- 
ing-horn. The itallere or /u)rae'tkegn was often botli marshal 
And banner-bearer. The acthlingn or noblos (70) consisted of 
the descendants of the old sea-kings, among whom the lands 
bad been distributed with military tenure. The provinces 
were governed by an earl or yarl, as in Denmark. Tlie eal- 
dorman was the judge and count or military commander of 
the county. His office was not hereditary ; ho received his 
horse and armor from the king as his sworn officer, and tliey 
were sent back to the king on his death. The inferior nobles 
were the thanes or knights, who served in mail-armor on horse- 
back; they were distinguished from the simple freeman, and 
possessed estates of from four to forty hides of land ; they were 
thof the predecessors of the Norman barons after the con(|uest 
in 1066. The S(|uires, or half freemen of the tlianes were called 
dttnge (boys) in Danish, Imt had in Anglo-Bazon the unpleas- 
ant, though still harmless name of knaves. These dronge or 
■hield-boys were bound to render military service to the pro- 
prietors of the chief manors; they were much employed as 
border-wardens on the Welsh and Hcottish frontiers. The sim- 
ple freeman was called ocorl (cliurl, villain), or frigman when 
living in the country ; and burghess when established as a me- 
ohanie or tradesman in a town. The last class were the serfs, 
called thieves^ whose forefathers had been British prisoners 
of war, or who themselves had lost their liberty as criminals. 
They were few, however, for we And not more than twonty-ftve 
thousand thieves in England at the time of the Norman con- 
quest The poor serfs were liotter treaUid by the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, than the similar class, the tralle^ in Denmark; for they 
had their special wvlu'-gdd for their protection. The annual 
assembly of the " wise and wealthy men," or WiUna-gemot^ 
consisted of the great vaHHuls front Wales and Cumberland, 
the numerous clergy, the earls, the kings' thanes i>ossessing 
forty hides of land, and thu chotiou oitiftous Irum London 
la* 
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otUed lith-men. Tho Bmaller thanes, the knayea and ohurli) 
and the whole mass of the nation, were not called to the diet- 
yet they crowded the doors and the lower end of the hall ; they 
filled the environs with their multitude ; and though they had no 
voffy they still expressed effectively the public opinion. They 
too had their influence, and often was the crowned king, with 
his mitred prelates and high-capped earls, obliged to shape his 
counsel or conform his sentence according to the roaring shouts 
of applause or disapproval from the Anglo-Saxon masses oat- 
side. Woman had in England as high a standing as in Den* 
mark, though the Saxon women did not appear with shield and 
lance like their sisters — the shield-maidens — from tho Baltic 
(104). The petty kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, Essex, Surrey, 
Anglia, and the conquered Welsh and Cambrian districts, were 
early formed into scirs or shires (counties) and hundreds^ 
similar to the syssels and hcrreds of Denmark (222). JElfred 
reduced them to an equal portion in extent, mostly correspond* 
ing to the ecclesiastical division. The executive officer of the 
ealdornian and the count was the scirgerefa or sheriff; he 
likewise levied taxes and contributions. The Saxon laws were 
mild ; the high administration of justice was lodged with the 
king and the Witcna-gomot ; tho former was continually jour- 
neying through the country to compose differences among the 
quarrelsome warriors and thanes. In the cities guilds were 
constituted for mutual protection. Several portions of Eng- 
land, such as Norfolk, Suffolk, and Ely, were beautifully cul- 
tivated. *°' Anglo-Saxon commerce extended to France, Flan- 
ders, and the North ; tho English vessels visited Iceland on 
account of tho whale-fishing. Saxon merchants travelled to 
Italy ; tho staple commodity of England was wool, which was 
exported to Flanders and Germany. The rich and happy 

'"* Gardening occurs among tho occupations of the Anglo^xona. 
Like tho Danois they called a garden ort-geard^ in Danish urte-gaard or 
herb-court, that Ir, orcliard. Vineyards were flourishing in Gloucei- 
tershiro and other southern oountie*; they were attaohed to every 
mouaBtic o»tabli«hmeiit 
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fiurmer lived retired on his estate, surrounded by his geburs 
OT peasants, his flocks and cattle, when the clangor of the Nor- 
inan trumpets on the battle-field of Hastings, proclaimed the 
impending change in the political and social relations of 
England. 

289. Interesting Cities and Historical Places. — Lun- 
den vnfc (London) and Southwark extended already on the 
banks of the Thames, and were united by the famous old 
wooden bridge, the scene of so many a skirmish during the 
Danish war. The city was strongly fortified by walls and 
towers, erected on the ancient Roman foimdations, and the 
Fleet-ditch filled the moat. Above the low-timbered houses 
of merchants and mechanics rose still, here and there, the huge 
remains of Koman aqueducts and temples, and the rude, spire- 
less ohorches of St. Paul, Saint Martin-le-Grand, and many 
oihers. High-walled, gloomy monasteries and nunneries were 
located in every ward of the town. The Tower of Constan- 
tine, on the east, was still standing ; while another castle (now 
Temple-bar) protected the mouth of the Fleet-ditch on the 
west The roofs of the dwellings were thatched and reeded* 
the windows had no glass panes, but were closed by linen 
blinds. The streets were unpaved and muddy. Large squares 
opened in the interior, planted with clusters of trees, and di- 
vided by low palisades, where the motley and picturesque 
crowds of skin-clad Scandinavians, turbaned and caftaned Sara- 
cens, Lombard bankers in silken gowns, tight-dressed Germans, 
mail-clad Normans, and eagle-eyed and eagle-beaked Jews in 
flowing oriental drapery — all jostling one another — all intent 
upon business and traffic, already began to foreshadow the fu- 
ture mart of the world's commerce. West of the city, on the 
Thames, rose the huge cathedral of Westminster, built in the 
Saxon style by Edward the Confessor; beautiful vineyards 
covered Holborn hill and Smithfields ; and the monks were 
not only remarkably expert in working their vine-gardens, but 
they even knew how to season their sour harvest with pigment, 
honey, and odoriferous spices^ and they thus produced a very 
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linl.italOi* )M-vi-rn(r<'. The most interesting place in '' Old Lon* 
nrn " w:i^ \\w suiM htili. where the burgesses and the nei^- 
biTliiL' tlin!u'< and knights, under the presidence of their tal- 
titu ffU'H. f'TiiHMl their hrotherhood — the ^uiM-bro£her» — ^whoin 
tli<>«r livili— x\mu* ;::ivt' fiill 8i*curity to the lives and property 
nt* th:it iii'lii^trinUN :in«t ontorpririing corporation. The London 
|.;iri5« -•'•■> rii1<<l tli<Ti' liko 8ov(*roi{m8, and were exempted 
ffiM fill' jini'-ii'-tiMii nf the kuxpi^^rrrfas or palatine counts 
Tlf joliv •.'iiiM t.rotlitTs. with thoir hroadswords at the baldric, 
n*>-Miii)>li-<l in tht'ir IkiH t<i tVnst. to roceive their foreign guie8t«,to 
f irui thiir t\iiiir:il |iriM-i'ssions, and to discuss the measures for 
th«» f«insiTv:iii«»ii nf jm*;uv and order among the members.'**— 
()f'nf>/, ill K>!it. x^Uru' KiniT Kadmnnd Ironside vanquished 
(*:inntr in » ] it rim I )t:itt)i\ and might have destroyed the 
l):ini>h army l>nt t*'>r tin* tn-achm' of Kadric, who by his wiles 
indintd tlio viit-ir ti) dt>sist fmni the pursuit of the retiring 
4.1,,. i„y. — Sffnrsr'nic (Shrrslnn). in Wiltshire, where, the year 
iN'tnn* till* ftrmor hattlc, 10U>, Kadrio already by his treachery 
had oocaslont^i tho dofoat of Edmund and the Anglo-Saxon 
army. In tlio hi>at of the struggle, when the Danes began to 
^ivi' way. tlic yarl struck off tho head of one of his own men, 
wlio in foatuH's and romplrxion bore resemblance to King Ead- 
niinid. and lifting it on his lam^o in sight of his warriors, called 
aliiud that \\iv kin^ had fallen, and that they were to save their 
liv«>s liy spirdy ilifrht. — Assfindufi (Assingdon), on the Stun, 
in Kssox, was the hattlo-tield of that last great conflict between 
Canute and Eadnmnd, where tho Saxons stood their ground till 
sundown, and continued lighting even by moonlight, when they, 
at last, wore surrounded by the Danes and dispersed in all 
directions. — Olncy, a small island in the Severn, where the two 
kings met after the battle of Assingdon, in 1016, and divided 
the country between them ; — SJuiftcsLury, in Dorsetshire, where 

^* Loniluii had theu likewise a chief municipal tribunnl from the 
times of King Canute, which was culled with a Danieh name, hntu^hing. 
or jury-addombly of sworn citizens; from this is derived our modem 
huntings. 
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King Canute died, in 1035 ; and WincJiestery eastward, in 
Hampshire, where his body was deposited in the burial-yanlt 
of the West-Saxon kings ; — Stamford-Bridge, on the Deryent, 
cast of York, the place where Harold Gk)dwinson, the last 
Saxon king, vanquished in battle his rebellious brother Tostig 
and Eling Harald Haardraade of Norway ; who both perished 
by the sword in 1 066, eight days before the battle at Hastings ; 
^^Senku:, near Hastings, in Sussex, on the southern coast 
There, on the hilly ridge of Battle, where in later times stood 
the Battle-Abbey, took place the most sanguinary and eventful 
straggle in British history, on the 16th October, 1066, in 
which Harold Godwinson and the flower of the Anglo-Saxon 
ebiefii and warriors perished, and William the Conqueror and 
his Norman knights with one blow overthrew the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom. 

290. AcQxnsiTioNS of the Saxon and Danish Kings, from 
Badoab. to William of Normandy. — King Eadgar (959-975) 
had already armed large fleets, with which he reduced the 
Banish sea-kings in Ireland by the conquest of Dublin (219). 
The Britons were driven out of Cumberland and Strath- 
Cfyde, and both provinces became Scottish principalities under 
English suzerainty (103). Eadgar granted King Kenneth of 
Scotland the enfeoffment of Lothian, which afterwards led to 
tiie permanent incorporation of the Scoto-Saxon Lowlands with 
the Scoto-Oaelic kingdom. Edin (Edinburgh) had already 
been evacuated by the Saxons, and fallen into the possession of 
the Scottish king Ingulf. Canute not only received the hom- 
age of the Welsh princes, but he undertook in his old age a 
successful campaign into Scotland, and brought speedily King 
Malcolm and the petty dynasts, Maslbathe (Macbeth) and Jeh- 
marc, under his sovereign authority. Edward the Confessor 
maintained his dignity in the north by the heavy sword of Earl 
Siward of Northumberland; and Harold Godwinson gained 
his knightly spurs in his brilliant battles against the Welsh 
invaders of the Saxon plains. In 1063 he subdued North 
Wa]^ ; Griffith, the native prince, fell, and every Welshman 
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mIki ■ I •!!«>■ r«f«i ill ariiiH on th« eaut horder of Offa^i Trmchnu 
Ut In' |miiii*litHi with tho Iomi of hiii nword-liaiid. William of 
Noriiitiii<i> li'ft the S^ittiHh kiiifc in (MiHHcNHion of Ouniburluid, 
hut hv huiit tho Htn»iiK fortix'HH of (V/z/fx/r, on tho Kdon, am a 
tihtiiiif»n> of hii( Hiiprcuiai-y. Tho Wrliih had, howuvor, during 
th«* Nurnian war tlirown off tin* yoke, and rc*nmin<;d armod Aiid 
iiidf|N'iidiMii iN'hiiid thr hiilwurk of Uu*ir nioiintainH. 

'^'.M. Tin: NoKMAN <)(>.\cvi'j>T, ANi» PoUTirAt* JIkkorm.— 
Whih* till' otliiT (jrrniiinic nationH of continrntnl Kuro|io id* 
viUKvd with f^iuiii Ht4>pH Umnrd a hif^hor oivilixation^ Um 
Aiifthi Siixon jM-opIr liud rrniiiiiicd Mationiiry. Kngland, with 
h«*r weak, prirHt. ridden kin^H, her indoh*nt and wranf^lin/^ wil- 
tan f<('mot4*, her niiiHH nin^iiif^ inonkN and hluirfacHid acililiiif^, 
had aholiHlicd tlii) military inHlitutioiiN of (}anut43 thu DaiM), 
witliiHit HiiliHtiiiHiiif; any national drfcnco, vwu againnt ilio 
liKhi footi'd nionntainiNTH of WaloH, who, in npito of tint liuroio 
cxcrtionH of Harold (iodwinnon, from thoir w(>Mt(frn Ntron^lioldii, 
ravii^i'd tho ('nltivaU'd (iitldn of tlin HaxonN. A pra(;rfiil, rdi- 
Ki'MiN kinf( imd a nit tic lirci'tlinK niition, wi(lif»ut army, fliM^tN, or 
fnrlrcHHcH, wf-rr i'nr (liirly yiiirn wiiiH>HHin/< thif iiHtoiindin^ ncliV' 
ily id' (lirir wnriikt! iici^hlioi'H, tlm NuriiianH, U'yond tlio Olmii- 
ncl. Kdwiird iUv. <J(Mif<>HHor dii'd in l()4^i, Icavinf^ tlin cMmlfHt^'^l 
HiKTPHhioii to IJin hravii mihI tiilciiliMJ Hnrold (loilwinHon ; wIm), 
hnwrvrr, waH iiiiiililr to Ht4'm thr torniiit ofrvcntn. Tho hatljii 
of IliihtingH di'i'idiMl tlio downfMll of tlin old Hiixon kin/(dofii, 
liy tlir ih'HtriHlion of tlioiiHiiiidM iiiid tlio minitry of niillionn of 
good iiatiiriMl Miixoiih hcnrnlli tlin Hword of tint forrifj^n invadrr. 
For tlirir tiino hiid piiHHi'd, iind a nnw iTa, of Normiin HUfHtri- 
ority in poiitirn, idciiM, ariiiH, find <riviii7.ation had Hprunf{ ii|i. 
Voiiiig iiiitionH, hrilliiint with vigor and onti;rpriHc, am always 
irnfNJHtihlr. Ho wvn^ in iinti(|iiity thif (ini^kn, ho tho KonuinH — 
HO iH in our own diiy tho young American rcpuhlir; though 
tho inilurnci! of ndigion and civili/ation alwayn will dccido thn 
rhiiractiT iind tho iiiriinM hy which tho Hwceping dominion in 
(ixttrtiMl. Tlu! NoniifinH Imd long ago burnt thoir jiiratiral 
dragon bhijm ('^M)):, tlioy had nioiintod thoir war-htuudM| fuid| 
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lir the first time, they now brandished the lance of chiyalrj. 
iRbat institution had sprung from the spirit of the age ; it was 
IdM with enthusiasm by all the Germanic races of Europe. 
Hkt it was still juvenile and inexperienced — it had not yet 
iAied its golden spurs; — ^it was on the gory battlefield of 
ihsiings, among heaps of slaughtered thanes and aethlings, 
kBftyes and churls, who with the ponderous battle-axe of bar- 
Mrism made the vain attempt to stay the rush of time — it was 
here that chivalry was dubbed, strengthened, and consolidated, 
ij the foundation of feudality in its severest forms in conquered 
BDgland. 

The fall of King Harold, the dispersion of the dismayed 
knglo-Saxons, and the surrender of London, at once secured 
lie conquest of England. William of Normandy was the man 
inr 80 great an undertaking ; he was as prudent a statesman as 
le was a bold and successful warrior. Though he fiattered the 
inglish, he riveted their chains by the introduction of the feu- 
Ifll military system of Normandy. He undertook no change 
n the internal division of the coimtry ; the shires and their 
iundredSy the dioceses of the church, and the general adminis- 
aration of the cities, remained Anglo-Saxon, as they had been 
mder the Danish and Saxon kings. But he distributed do- 
nains, castles, villages, and even entire towns to his Norman bar- 
ons and knights, while their vassals were again rewarded with 
tmatler portions. Towers and fortified castles arose in every 
lirection. To overawe the city of London, the conqueror took 
ip his abode in the Tower, which he enlarged and strength- 
jned. Here he raised his dreaded banner, bearing the three 
ions ; and similar menacing ensigns floated over several new 
sastles on the west of the capital. In the organization of his gov- 
ernment, and, as his power depended on the sword alone, all grants 
md fiefs awarded to laymen and ecclesiastics were burdened 
nth the condition of furnishing, whenever required, a certain 
lumber of horsemen, completely armed ; and by this regula- 
ion, called Knights' service, the king was enabled to raise, in 
k brief space, an army of sixty thousand cavalry. The tenants 
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of the orown extoted a similar and proportional ierrioe frort \i:^ 
their dependente, and Urns the feudal diain was linked, lad 
held the whole system together. The count or goremor of ike 
province stood next in rank to the king; then followed thesis' 
count, the haron, the knight, the squire, and the sergeaiiiiii> 
arms, — all considered as nobles, and each one of them bj Ui 
feudal estate dependent on his immediate liege-lord, whose twi- 
ner or summons he followed. A general surrey, terrier^ or 
rent-roll, was made of all territory in England, as far north u 
the proyince of York, the particulars of which were inserted 
in the great roll of Winchester, by the Saxons called the book 
of the last judgment — ^the celebrated Doomsday-Book — per- 
haps because it contained their irrerocable sentence of ex-pro- 
priation. From this minute document we learn that seven 
hundred large estates were awarded to the leaders of the Nor- 
man army, the Barons ; their estates were again subdivided 
into sixty thousand two hundred and fifteen mesne-Jiefs, held hj 
their valvasors (vavasors) with military tenure ; of these, no 
less than twenty-eight thousand and fifteen belonged to the 
church. The smaller and less important estates were, by spe- 
cial favor, left in the possession of the Saxons ; and few were 
those who continued to be free proprietors, or tenants-in-chirfy 
ranging directly under the crown. All the rest of the dis- 
persed Saxons were found only in the lowest rank. Some 
names of Anglo- Saxon extraction belonged to farmers settled 
on the domains of Norman barons, knights, or servants-at- 
arms.**** Thus William the Conqueror commanded the service 

"* By this cruel and arbitrary decree, the entire body of the Nor- 
man conqi^erors, though scattered and distributed over the vast territo- 
ry of the vanquished Saxons, remained still united by the link of duty 
and military discipline, and, as it were, marshalled in the aame battle- 
army as on the field of Hastings. Tlie subaltern warrior owed frith 
and service to his military superior; and the knight who held lands 
from the baron was bound to vault into tho saddle at his summons. Bat 
this singular division did not nt^p hero ; the knight himself gave a po^ 
tion of his tenure to his squiros, and those again to their scrvants-at- 
arms (uergcanU)), the lowest order of horMmen ; nay, even to their 
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a large feudal army at its own expense ; but he, like Oharle- 
ne, knew the advantage of having bodies of household 
j)S of his own (167), in whom he might put greater trust, 
: l^d of whose services he could permanently dispose. By the al- 
Iktrement of high pay, William therefore gathered adventurous 
iir»rriors from every part of France, Flanders, and Brittany, 
4|nr6ii from Germany and Spain, under his lion-banner ; and he 
%itartered them upon the poor suffering Saxons, according to 
tfie proportion of their possessions. With an army so com- 
i^tely organized, William was enabled to crush every attempt 
mi insurrection among the down-trodden English, and he could 
eren venture to punish any encroachment of his own arrogant 
diiefs from Normandy. Many of the latter, supposing them- 
•elTes ill-rewarded for their services, fled to Scotland, where we 
have seen them well received, and afterwards forming together 
with the English exiles, the body of the vigilant Scottish moss- 
troopers, or border wardens (284). 

The spoliation and taxation inflicted on the towns and bor- 
on^lis was as great as that put upon the Saxon thanes, and 
other landed proprietors ; and it is only in the next period, 
daring the crusades, that we can discover the slow development 
and final emancipation of the cities. A large tract of country, 

vtUeti, or grooms, who attended to the baggage, or served on foot as light 
infantry and bowmen. The rank of the king's yassals, in the language 
of the times, ran : duke, count, viscount, baron, chevalier, etquire, ser- 
geant and valet. William the Conqueror himself stood as Duke of Nor- 
mandy immediately under the crown of France, but in England he was 
a tovereign prince by the sword. During a period of war and spolia 
lion, the Qiost extraordinary fluctuations would necessarily take place in 
rank and fortune. Talents and bravery, or the chances of war, would 
carry the warrior rapidly from the lowest grade to the highest. Many 
a poor adventurer, who crossed the channel in his quilted cassock, with 
a bow in his hand, would afterwards appear to his countrymen, who came 
over after him, mounted on his war-steed, and brandishing the knightly 
lance. Nay, this system of obedienciB served even to control the haughty 
bearing of thje churchmen themselves, because they likewise held their 
«»tate6 with military tenure, which would be forfeited if they refused 
to send their vassals to the army. 
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oxiati(linf( for tliiriy milun, botwoon Hnlliibiiry In WilUtiiro and 
iho Hon, wnM liiid wnnio, M\d ODtivoriod ititf> wood by iho oon* 
quoror. Thin wan tlio tiftvn /(rrrnta^ or now fonmt, whioh did 
not only Horvo an a royul ohtmo, bnt had Uio Npooial (»bjoot of 
inHuritiK tho Norman rorruiU a nafo placo of difionibarkation 
on thuir arrival on iho oonNt of Kngland from iho coniin<mt| 
wlioro no Haxon onrmy rould mobmt iliom. William iiocured 
liiN nortliorn frontiorn by fortifying tlin citioa of NowoaHtlo tod 
Oarliiilu ; but lio wnN ton mnoli ooonpiod in Kn^land and Nor- 
mandy io niobmt thn Wolfdi bnhin<l thoir niountainn. llarlng 
thua laid tho Notind foundation of liiii dominion in Kngland, Wil- 
liam diod in 1()N7, and liiN NuccoMom, William llufuft, Ilcnry L, 
and Htophon of JMoiN, ruled Kn^^land and Normandy until the 
yoar 1 154, whun tlio I'lanta^miot dynaiity (1 154-1272) mount- 
od tho throno with llonry II. No romarkablo goograpbioal 
ohan^^oa took pliuio during thU poriod, until tho marriago of 
Kloanor of PoiiicirN with llonry tho Hooond at onoo tranfiforrod 
tho fliMmt proviiMM)N of Franco to thn orown of Kngland, and 
gavo rino to thonn pn^tntiHioiiN whirh for throo (lonturioM kept tho 
two rival nationn in almost contintml hcmtility towardn oaoh 
othor. 

IV. KiN(ii)(»M or Dknmahk. 

202. DVNAMTIKH, (loNMTITtJTroN AND MaNNKUM. Wo ftrO 

now HpproiM'hitig tho inoHt briilinnt poriod in tho modinival liiit- 
tory of Donniark. Tim union of tho nniinland of Jutland, tho 
ifdandH, and Hkaano (222) tindor tho ftooptro of King Uorm tho 
Old, in HH;), and tho inlnMbnilion of Ohrintianity undor hiii 
Hon, llarald Hhmtootli, wrro atiHpioiouN ovmitH, whioli, during 
tlio rnign of King Knud iho (jroat, oauNod a romarkahlo 
ohfingo In tho idrriN, niannorN, mul itiNiitutionii of tho warlikn 
Danlnh nation. Knud, whilo oooupind in ooncjuoring Kngland 
and Norway, gavo hin niont /oalouN on<M)unigom<Mit to tho pro- 
pagation of tho OhriMiifin iiiilh iit honin, and It noon HUpplantod 
tho anoiont miporNiition. Ono hiiif of tho nation had atill ad- 
hered to tho wornhip of Odin; but ohurohoN and monaMtoriofi 
«r/.i.« ^0n orocicul, aiu\ i\\W\ mV\v Yi\\\^vA\ wvWV^tvMwa. \\W<a 
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ipd monks. Knud himself went to Rome in 1027, and was 
■iHgnificently received both by the German Emperor and the 
'iPJppe. Piracy had ceased with the more regular expeditions 

|| England ; the Northmen began to turn their attention to 
Agriculture and the arts of peace. Knud introduced a certain 

gender into his court and army, and the comforts of civilized 
> penetrated from the south into the north, among the still 
jpde Scandinavians. The Danes excelled in shipbuilding; 
Jjhjnir war-ships, or dragons, brilliantly painted and gilded, an- 

Sered the double purpose of swift-sailing vessels and tower- 
5 fortresses. For the purpose of organizing the naval force 
ft the kingdom, all the coasts of the islands were divided into 
^tiBtricts, each of which furnished a certain number of ships, 
liiat were manned by maritime conscription. Yet the conquests 
ft that period were of no lasting advantage to Denmark ; the 
extensive dominions of Knud the Great were, on his death, in 
1035, partitioned among his sons. The crown of Norway was 
ioon lost to the brave Magnus the Good, the son of Saint Olaf. 
Bogland, after the short reigns of his sons Harald Harefod 
(light-footed), and Horda-Knud, fell back to Edward the 
Confessor, of the old Saxon dynasty of -^thelred, while the 
national diet in Denmark elected Svend Estridson, son of a 
sister of Knud, whose dynasty, under many vicissitudes and 
civil wars, occupied the Danish throne from 1035 to 1412. 
The ancient sea-kings and rovers had now become Jarls, or 
gpYemora J And Hirdmcend, or royal codrt-officers, who, although 
without any hereditary rights, began to form an aspiring aris- 
tocracy. The clergy, too, exerted that powerful influence, 
which later developed itself in a truly hierarchical despotism. 
They supported the royal authority under the unstable and 
quarrelling sons of Svend Estridson, whose powers were yet 
very limited. All public transactions were decided at the gen- 
eral or provincial diets — Kigsmoder or Landsthing — ^held in 
diflferent parts of the kingdom. These numerous assemblies 
consisted of the clergy, the Hirdmsend, and the free landhold- 
ers, or Binder (222) — a fine, independent class of men, who, 
with shield and broadsword, or battle-axe, surrounded the 
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throne. The king presided, and the masfl of the free popula- 
tion, by acclamation, resolved on peace or war, on taxes, and 
other leading questions of legislation and execative power. 
Thus wo distinctly perceive that the Q^rman and Norman- 
FretK^h feudal si/stcm, with its crested barons, prancing on 
their barbed coursers, and disdainfully looking down on the 
Bonder^ whom they had reduced to villains and serft^ that 
pernicious change in the institutions of Oentral Europe, did 
not extend to Denmark before the middle of the twelfth oenta- 
ry, after the feudal chains had been riveted for more than a 
century over every other part of Western Europe ; nor did it 
el^er advance farther north than Sweden, and it never got a firm 
footing on the rookbound coast of Norway (223). The first 
written laws of Denmark were the celebrated Vitherlags-Ra^ by 
Knud, given to the Huuskarle of his regular army. • The old 
laws and observances of Skaane were collected and published 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century ; those of Scaland 
and Jutland appeared under King Waldomar II. ; the latter on 
the diet of Vordingborg in 1244. Several parts of Denmark, 
such as Skaano, Scalaud, and Fyon, were highly cultivated. 
Mechanics and artittts wore called in from Germany ; young 
Danes . already visited the newly established universities of 
Italy and Franco. The Guilds or Brotherhood of Rorskilde^ 
secured the coasts against the Vcndish pirates ; that of Schki' 
wig served as a model for those later granted to the rising 
cities of Jutland and the islands. Commerce was flourishing 
in the earlier period ; but during the civil wars of King Niels 
and his successors, the neglect of the naval establishments 
])crnutted the Vcndish pirates to annihilate tho commerce of 
Denmark, and to desolate its coasts. Yet tho chivalrous race 
of the Waldemars (1157-1243) soon stimulated the nation to 
the greatest exertions ; and, carrying the banner of tho Cross — 
the Danrbrog — victoriously to Vendland, raised the Danish 
nation to the highest pitch of conquest and prosperity.*** 

'°' During tliig })orioil the DnniBh Wn^'^ began to oxact toll of the 
(omi^u sIiiiH which pasAod tUrou^U OeretuticE^ ov the Sound, into tlie 
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u 293. Extent, Provinces, and Cities. — In the middle of the 
: Iptjlfth century, Denmark extended from the frontiers of Smaa- 
ffndi in Sweden, across the islands to the river Eider, which sep- 
Ijimted it from Germany. It embraced a surface of nearly eight 
^jfcoiinniifl square miles, and was inhabited by a more scattered 
Ipppulation than at the present day, for it did not amount to a 
4pmion of souls. I. Skaane, with Halland and Blekinge 
|p22), was separated from Sweden by lakes, and gloomy forests 
§t ]we and fir, where roamed the bear and the wolf, and the 
flftiU fiercer robbers and outlaws, who, having found a refuge in 
#MB wilderness, waged a continual border-war similar to that 
•f the moss-riders, on the moors of Scotland (284, 286), or 
Ihe Spaniards and Saracens on the banks of the Ihiero (258), 
ttoogh not softened by the romantic and chivalrous manners 
ef the South. Skaane was as distinguished by its splendid 
beeoh-woods, fertile soil, and high cultivation, as by its warlike 
and industrious inhabitants, the Skaaningers, who, however, 
from Ubieir love of liberty, were always ready to rise in arms, 
and inyolye the kingdom in dangerous rebellions. The spirit 
of the 'times, the age of church-dominion and crusades, had 
at last pervaded the North ; more than three hundred church- 
eSy monasteries, and chapels, adorned the hills and valleys of 
Skaane ; and in Lundegaardj the northern Vatican, close to 
the magnificent cathedral of Sancti Laurentii, in the city of 
iMndy sat. the proud Archbishop of Denmark, who styled him- 
■^j " ^ g^(ice of God tJie primas and legate of Scdnt Peter 
aver Denmark and Sioeden.^^ Surrounded by his steel-clad 
vassals and numerous clergy, he vied in splendor and power 
with royalty itself. Catholic enthusiasm had at once super- 
seded the wild fanaticism for Odin and the joys of Valhalla. 

Baltic The origin of this impost is unknown, but it seems that it be- 
gan to be levied as early as the twelfth century, when the Danes, being 
masters of both shores, swept the Baltic with their crusading fleets, and 
probably chose this way to declare their pre-eminence. In the fifteenth 
century their exaction was already considered to rest upon a very an- 
ei«Bt eoitom. See the Qwgmphy of Maltebnm, Book 149. 
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Now townii and yillngoR arono around tho sanotuaries of piety 
and poace. Tho whito-oloakod Cifltoroiann, and tho black* 
hooded BoncdictinoM) bnilt thoir monaHtorion on tho banks of 
tho hikoH; thoy oponod thoir nchooln; thoy protoctod the peas* 
antry that orowdtul around thorn, for tho Htaff of tho Bishop 
had now boconio a moro powerful protection than the sword of 
tho Yarl ; nay, tho impulse of religion even sought refuge m 
the do])th of the forests, whore the solitary boll of the he^ 
mitago assoniblod the wild hunters, whalers, and fishermen, to 
the worship of tho Virgin. Fbdevig, on the western eoast, 
beoame tho celebrated battle-field during tho oiyil wars in 1084, 
whore King Niels was defeated, and his treacherous son Prinoe 
Magnus perished, together with sixty-five bishops and prelates, 
who wore found in full armor among the heaps of the slain. 
II. Skaland (22*2), with Bornhoinij Laaland^ Fiitstef^ Mikn^ 
and the smaller islands, was then tho centre of the kingdom. 
Rorskiide^ tho populous and open capital of Denmark, extend- 
od through gardons, flolds, and hedges, along the shores of the 
IssrfjonL Tho int(^rior was oooupiod by tho royal oastlo — 
Konf^sgaard — fortifuul with moats and towors, and tho splen- 
did cathedral of S(incti Lucii^ built in 1084 by Anglo-Saxon 
architects, in tho earlier Gothic style of architecture. In or- 
der to dofond tho city against tho expeditions of tho Vondish pi- 
rates, it was Hurrouudod by walls and moats in 1151, and pro- 
toctod by the Oastlo of Haraidshorf^^ on a promontory in the 
frith. In tho neighboring forest of JJara/dssAoVy Prince Magnus 
of Dennuirk asHasHinated the noble-minded Knud Lavard, the 
father of Waldenuir T., and first Duke of Sehloswig, in llSl; 
and in the royal hall took place tho terrific scone of tho mur- 
der of the innocent King Knud V. by his rival, Svend Qrathe, 
which oauH(Ml tlio union of all Denmark under the sooptro of 
tho grtMit Waldemar I. in 1157. 8oaland had already seve- 
ral thriving comnioroial cities : /wvi^'-fw, (Klsinore), on tho 
Sound, Kallundborf^y Skjcldjiyr^ WordingfHirgy JiiNgsted 
(190), Nrstvt'd, AxtUkuns^h strong fortress on the Sound, 
WM built in 1108 by Arohbishop Axel Absalon, for the 
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protection of the merchants' ships in the Baltic. A small 
town having rapidly grown up around the fortress, it was 
called Kjobmans Havn, or Merchants Haven, from which, 
hy contraction, Kiobenhavn (Copenhagen), the later capital 
of Denmark. Sealand had more than two hundred church- 
es; and its wealthy monasteries, Esrom, on the banks of 
a beautiful lake in the north of the island, Anverskov and 
Soroe^ in the interior, were as celebrated for the elegance of 
their architecture, as for the learning and piety of the monks. 

III. Fyen, with Langeland, Taasinge, and its group of 
smaller islands, was called the garden of the North ; on the sun- 
ny shores of Svendborg, the monks contrived to rear the vine ; 
hops and fruit-trees covered the valleys ; splendid forests of 
beech and oak, the hills ; the Fyenboer were fiery and sensual, 
like the Italians. The neighboring islands became dreadfully 
exposed to the incursions of the Vendes, during the civil feuds, 
and many Sclavonic names on the islands of Falster and Sea- 
land, such as Korselitze, Kramitze^ HerrUze, Kuditze, seem 
to indicate their permanent settlement there. Odense (222), 
a handsome, populous city, with the cathedral of Saint Al- 
banus. It was here that King Knud IV., while equipping an 
expedition, in 1086, against William the Conqueror, for the 
recovery of England, was assailed by the discontented mnlti- 
tade, and killed by a stone thrown into the church. By the 
influence of the clergy, the cruel, but devout king became canon- 
ised as martyr and saint, and the miracles performed at Saint 
Knud's shrine raised him to the rank of patron-saint of Denmark. 

294. IV. NoRRE Jylland— iVor^^ Jutland — the home 
of the Longobards and the Jutes (80, 222), was a dreary region, 
covered with heath and swamps in the interior ; its western 
coast was sandy, and its navigation dangerous because of reefs 
and shoals ; but the deep friths on the east were smiling in 
beauty and fertility, and thickly inhabited, while the more open 
coast on the Kattegat and the Baltic remained deserted from 
fear of the Vendish pirates. Splendid cathedrals were built 
at Viborgy Aa^huuSj Ribe and Borgland^ the four dioceses of 
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Jutland, and many a mouoiitcry, luoh aa VUa Schola and 
Oxho/tn on tliu Liinifjonl, Aitnild and Clara Jmula^ iu ibo 
intrrinr, iranHriiraKid tho druary wildvrnuMH into an oaiii of ^ 
cultivation and wraith. | 

V. H\ii'JsLUAm>Sf)t4ih'Jullantlf or Duchy of Skaunfi | 
(HchlnMwifc). — JhictUui JutUe — wan luoro fertile, bottor oulti- ■\ 
vutcd, and more dcnmily inhabited than North Jutlaud| froui \ 
which it wan HoparutiKl by tho brook Kongc-tut (King rivor). ^ 
ItM inhabitant!! were tho An|<lcM (82), who in thouortbonipirt 
of the province fi}M>ke the Uaniab, and in tho south tlio Low Otr- 
man, or Baxon dlalect.^*^ Canute bad obtained the cession of 
the German margraviate of Hehleswig (222, 247), frpm the Oer- 
man emperor Conrad the Salian, during his travols to Rome ', 
in 1027; and thus the Kider once more formed the boundary 
between Denmark and the llomano-Uermanic Kmpire.*** Yet 
the feuds on tlie borders with the Veudes and Saxons rendered 
it neocssary for the Danish kings to place a commander in 
Houth Jutland, who, with full powers and a strong body of 
troopH, could Hccure the tran(|uil possesHion of tho frontii^rn. 
The noble minded Knud Lavard (Lord), the son of King Krio 
the (iood, was thcrnforc by his father created //7/:e or /itrtujfot 
Houth Jutland in 1102. (JroHsing the Kider, Duko Knud, *>i 
many successful campaigns, van<|ulshed and conquered tho 
hcatlien Vagrians^ Ultotriits and VcndeUf who eleotod him thoir 

**" In lH:n Diininh >viim Hpokmi uiimixud iu 110 parlnhvii, with 
llH/iAO iiihuliitnutH, Hilunlod in tho (uuitrnl miil northuru pterin of tho 
(1u<*hy. In HO pnrittlioH, with 4^,400 inhAhltitnt«, thft DnnUh in K^nciriilly 
•pnkon, hut. (Inrnmn \h ui«m1 in Hotiool nnd ohnrah. Tho furtiirtr Imh 
^nii^M in UlcttwiMM Hpokon and undurHiiiod hi Tondern, FloniiborK nixl 
tlio iliddOHOH of (iuiiorp nnd lircKUtiMl, with 80,000 suuls— m Umt J>ani»h 
U ntiil ilio niothor toni^uo for lU'l.Vou Hchl(«iiwiK<*iii, nmuiig tlio 30(VX)0 
who inhnhit (hit<luohy, IhuH foiinin^ u dochltul mi\|ority. 

"" 'J'hirt coHHhwi hy Iho (Imnun Knip^ror i« conHnmul hy nu aiiriont 
In*<'rij»tion - Nuhra lioimtnl ttrmlnuH imprrH, whl«h for (^♦inturiwi niow! 
nvor tho ohl IloUtoln f^tito (»f liontUhorfr. Thai town wnii th«n th«t 
bui'dorfortrumi of DunniHrk, whioh j)UMi«M6d all tht tolls and duUti on 
tho Kidor. In Uia fuurtotuth otutury Iltud«borg was otded to tU 
Qouiitti of lIuUulu. 
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king. This title was reoogoised by the dukea of Saxony and 
Ike counts of Holstein, and soon gave a new direction to the 
iBorgy of the Waldemars, who for nearly a century became 
f^giged in crusading expeditions and conquests on the south- 
Mi coast of the Baltic. Sghleswio, on the Schley ^ was then 
% fwj flourishing commercial city, which sent her ships to 
fhreden, Bussia, and England. In this city the brotherhood of 
.liint Knud massacred the murderer of their beloved Knud 
littfardf King Niels of Denmark, who in 1 134, after his defeat 
ad Fodevig, haughtily entered the guild-hall with the words— 
HI do not f tar those wretcJud skinners and shoemakers!'^ 
Ob the Schley Duke Abel caused his brother, King Erie, the 
■neessior of Waldemar II., to be beheaded in 1250. Flcns- 
igrg on the north, and Tondern on the west, became thriving 
tiiwaa. Locus Dei (Lygum) and Guldholm were celebrated 
•OBvents. On the western coast the North Frisians still pre- 
jSTTid iheir independence, and beat back all the attempts of 
the Danish kings to reduce them to subjection. 

V. Kingdom op Slavia or Vendland. 

d95. Extent, Division and Cities. — Begnum Slavinije, or 
Bkma^ extended from the river Eider, near Schleswig, on the 
ir«fii idoog ihe southern coast of the Baltic eastward to the 
Oder, and in the interior, to the river Spree and the lakes o^ 
Brandenburg. It was inhabited by the powerful Sclavonic 
Bfttion of the Yendes (91, 188, 227), which was subdivided 
into three principal tribes, on the west, the Obotrites and 
VagrianSf Uie neighbors of the Danes, the Wiltzes or Welo' 
loAsf (195), on the Elbe, south toward Magdeburg, and the 
Pomeramans, on the east beyond the Oder toward iht 
Yistula, where they bordered on the savage Borussi or Frua- 
•uuis. The dukes of Saxony began early to wage desolating 
wmri against the Yendes, and erected some bishoprics for the 
mirodootion of Christianity among them, but without any 
grtal inooois. A valiant Obotrite^ FH&Qt Gtotticlialk, 
14 
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plftflad hlmMilf In 1049 $i iht hmi of tlM nftilmiMMni of 
Ihn Vrnidwii lind «ximidod bin kingdom oMtWftrd to tk0 
VhiuU. OoiiiKihiilk WM ft vorj ronwrkftblo mm; lio kid 
roMiivml kin oducwtiim tit I>mimark| wkoro ko mftrrlodftllMiiih 
prInmNW. Jin prumotnd iho IntroduoUim of Gkrlntlmiljf hy 
RMuum of DMtitiik Mid Btxon mhiiionftrlof, but tko tIoIooo* ^ 
kU nrfbrmn oxoltod tko nnUvo Hokvonkm oklofli ogslnfl Um^ 
•nd ko fall tko viotim of % oonffplnoj plottod In 1000 bj Ui 
own roUtlro, Vlumo. Tho Vcmdoi now roM In ft Airloui taiw* 
rootlon ftKftlnNi priimiii and monki, wbo wort reikloMilj ikui|li' 
iorod or drlvan out of tko oountrj. Prlnoo Umrj, tko Mm of 
King Oottookftik ontorod BUtU wtftk ftn trmj of Ckrmm 
cruiatl$r»f ftnd imoooodod by mlldnoM and pnidonoo, to mloii 
ordor ftnd rollglon. Ho built tko olty of Lobook on tko Vnn, 
ftnd onoourftgod HgrlouUuro ftnd oommoroo; but kii doolk ki 
1191 brottgkt on tkono Intontlno foudo ftmong tko Sobvonkm 
diiofli, wklok In 1 108-1178 tormlnfttod witk tko oon^ptoot of 
Voiidiiiitd by tko kIngM of Donmftrk. 

Tito VoitddN ftnd tko VruMnlfttiii woro tko wIldoMt of tho 
Hdlftvoiilftti tintiotiN. Tlinj llvod lu mlNorftblo kutN; tkoir 
droNM wiiN iMiuiilid ; ftinoit^ tho tiobloM poljrgftmy WftM flroquont, 
ftnd thoy woro tho only tiooplo ftmong tko HolftTonUnii wko 
troAtod tboir womon with itoorn ftnd oruolty. Thoy woro oquftlly 
OftYftgo In tholr wftrN, nnd dufondml tholr vlllftgoM with rudo 
InoloNuroN ftnd ditokon. Tholr rollghm Wfto ft kind of Hfthft* 
lorn, mixod up with mtporntltlonfi tnm tho north. Tkoy ndorod 
tko nun, but tholr prlnolpftl dolty wftN tko korrlblo moniitor 
HumUtmt (IHH), with four lioftdM tumofl towftrd tko four quor- 
torN of tho wortdf llko tlio Hindoo Jlrnrnft. Tholr priootliood 
oonMtltutod ft nopftrnto ordor, of grout polttloftl influonoo, ind 
thoy mftlntiilnod ft Nptondtd worship In tho gront tompio of 
Aroonft. Tholr pooulinr rftgo wftN dirootod ogftlniit tko Jkintiib 
ohurohoN ftnd nionitfiiiirloN, whiuh thoy ovory whoro, during thoir 
pirfttlotti oxpoditlonK, dovotod to tho flnmoM, rftVftglng tito ooftnti*, 
ftnd oftrrylng tho wrotohod Inhabltfttttn ftWfty into nUvory. Tho 
Yottdotf tkoinoolyoi oxoitod tkftt ontktifkHitio oruondiag ipirit 
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the Danes in the 12th century, which at once swept 
and barbarism from the shores of the Baltic. Lu- 
DA (Lobeck) was their capital, which afterwards became an 
opal see, and a flourishing commercial city. Arcona, on 
• teautiful island of Riigen, was the central sanctuary of 
ntevit, with its priestly palaces, and immense treasures, 
were carried in triumph to Denmark. The whole island 
aed afterward annexed to the Episcopal see of Eoeskilde. 
(Julin), on the large island Jom (WoUinische Wer- 
), at the mouth of the Oder^ was another large city of the 
On the south-eastern promontory of the island, the 
Viking Palnatoke,*®* so celebrated in the traditions of 
north, had established in 960 the singular Bepublic of 
BORO. Palnatoke built his robber's nest upon the severest 
of ancient Spartan discipline ; the virtues of valor and 
IJHitempt of death were exalted above all other qualities — above 
file Terj laws of nature. The endearing ties of love, and the 
Mxdety of woman, were sternly forbidden. Corsairs from every 
pvt of the north hurried to Jomsborg to enlist among its in- 
Amnitable Vikings. Thus the bravest warriors tfffii the fleetest 
and best-armed galleys obeyed the command of the pitiless 
ddeftain, and this bold creation of the 10th century con- 
tinned to flourish, to strengthen itself, and remain the scourge 
of all the neighboring coasts until the close of the 12th century, 
when it was finally extirpated by King Waldemar I. and his 
Danish chivalry in the year lirO."'^ 

*** Palnatoke is one of the fiercest characters of the heathen Vikings 
•toading on the verge of time when Christianity began to throw its 
light into the north. His history forms an exact counterpart of that of 
William Tell in Switzerland. According to Saxo GrammaticTis, Palna- 
toke was ordered, by King Harald Bluetooth, to shoot an apple off his 
•on's head. The daring archer succeeded under circumstances similar 
to those of Tell, and afterwards took revenge by shooting King Harald, 
A. D. 991, while crossing a dense forest in Sealand. Saxo wrote in 1204, 
and Tell appeared in Helvetia 1307 — a century later; both events may 
be true. The Danish story is the subject of (Ehlenschlttger's magnifi- 
eent tragedy of Palnatoke. 

"* The spirit of the times had exerted their influenoe eren on the 
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otts perirMi of Norwftjr Ik (hut from tltD loootiloti of King Magftw 
ihr Onod, tho pmi of Ht. Oliif, In 1031$, to tbo detttb ^ HaI'vii 
Hftlcatismi tnd the coiic|Uo0t of loektid In 1263^— «ti Mfoch 
rich in oxtnuirditinry evetitu, whloli ttra bMtttlfolly n»oorddl m 
the Hdtnfikriogla of Bnorro Bturleionf th« loektidld hhrtoiiiti, 
fttid by hifi ootttitmiitori. St OUf h«d In the Uttle of StIdkW 
&M Iti 1030 Mftled hie fnith with hb Mood (223). flle m 
Migfitie the Oood euooeeded hi the fln«l Introdootlon of Chril- 
tUtiity, tnd the Noree eooii hedftine M milotte worehijipejre of 
the trtio God «e thejr formerly had been of the iklne. They 
llkewiM took Ml etithtieiiiitie ]mrt In the enuMdeii both ta 
BlNiiti Md PnleetiiiOi luid their herole*! kingi Hinld Hiir- 
dnuido, ee prinoe or gonoritl of the BcuidliMi^ Vam^liiie 
lit 0ofi8t«ntitio]ilo (220, 202), filled the Mgte and iotigg of hb 
time with h\n rwiown.*" 

IfArftld thr SiPtn pcriflhcd in the bttttle of Stitnford-Brldge, 
iigiiinttt HArMM OndwinKon of Englntid, in 1006. Bie ion, 
01«f Kyrro (the Pnclfio), attended to the dtiltiration and ooia- 
fbrt of the wild monntaincMn'tf. He Introduced ehltnoeye and 

Tlklfliffi of JmruiHr>r|r« whli^h it lh« ptfrkid of lie final d«fnolHloa had 
hMoma A e«l«br«Wd comtnerelal ftiirt, liwjttMtad by the dilbtwil 
InMlcrs of ih« BalUo. I to «pii4*iotts harbor waa flllad with tii« MpB ef 
•rery fiAtioo in Etirope* iHtim, BwedM, Chuioni^ Ymtdm and Rtt»iaai 
had ihair Mparata qaatiers for rcwktenoa aad boilnaMk Yet tlia aaval 
pow«r of lh« mMli«d piraf«« triui »illl too dangerooe io t^oainark, aad 
IClfta WAlddtnar ilt#r«for« dM«rtnln«<1 to oatirpate ihi« aeal of hoAitMa 
fnt«bocii«nk Oa tho arHml of ibe fotmldabla armamanl, the /oai** 
bor|K#r8 beoAtno ao l(*rrifl(Ml tlmt tbi^y Abftadoa«d (bolr gftplUil In danpair. 
Ito rampftrto and oihpr forUAoaibina w«ro lairallod, ibo ffttmUv fmri of 
ita odifloea were laid in ajihea; and from tbla ealamity it aotor t^mft* 
WPih but gradually aunk Into the obacnro and iooonaldarable Iowa of 
Wollin. 

"^ Hea <ha Aaga of Xing Ilarald Haardraada^ by Lala|^ aad Um 
tragady of (Xblaaaahlaigfri V(9Hn09rn§ i Mifld 9$& H L 
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BS-irmdoifS ; he establislied a eommercial emporium at 
rgm, and founded several guilds or fraternities of arts and 
ies, which ultimately ripened into municipal corporations. 

also promulgated laws to facilitate the emancipation of the 
liohed trcdle or serfs, and QYevjfylke or district was obliged 
Kt free annually a certain number of bondsmen. 

Yet the irregular election of the Norwegian princes, sup- 
iied by their parties, kindled the most destructive civil wars, 
Ml stained the soil with blood, and produced a general 
Boxaliiation and ferocity of manners at the close of the 
Iffii and the beginning of the thirteenth centuries, when we 
iftrk with satisfaction in other countries a more steady pro- 
m toward the higher civilization and humanity of our 
dem era. The history of the daring and intelligent King 
lirre, the natural son of King Sigurd 11. (1 136-1 155), who, 
di6 head of the warrior faction of the Birkebenery^^^ after 
> iaoBt astonishing alternations of victory and defeat, was 
nd to the throne (1 186-1202), is in the highest degree ex- 
ng and romantic. Sverre, with all his cruelty and craft, is 
1 worthy to figure with his illustrious contemporaries, Fre- 
ik Barbarossa and Waldemar the Great, and had he acted 
m the larger theatres of France, Grermany or England, he 
^t have become one of the most renowned monarchs of the 
idle ages. The wild band who with their swords opened his 
k to the throne, consisted of the outcasts of the nation ; but 
tlieir daring and valor, and the terrible vicissitudes of suf- 
iBg and war, they became ennobled, and transformed into a 
ly of chivalrous and high-minded warriors, well deserving of 
< love and veneration of the Norwegian nation ; and having 
m thrown off the ignominy of the robber, their heroical 
4b were immortalized in the songs of the Skjalds."' Sverre 

"* These fierce warriors were called Birkebener fi'om the birch bark 
ich they, destitute and miserable as they were, swathed ai'oiind 
ir legs. Their opponents, the Baglers, got their niok-name from 
ir heavy elttbst bagle, baeulvm, 
"• See the highly interesting King Sverrer'a Saga^ written by Karl 
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•trentioiifflj q)poMd tlM •noroiolnnmitf of the Romidi Poiliff 
In hi« mtpreme power, oren at the riik of a goneral aioomBimii' 
oation : the prolate* pofwoiMed extraragani pririli^geM; they eoia- 
ed money, and rode larrounded by nnmerona bodiei of iiieiMil> 
arm*. The rojral oounoil wae oompoeod of the ohanoellor aad 
treaiiuror — ^both prelates, together with the oonstablOi iUtlbTf the 
ieneaehal, mt0id$ki€mtkf who were laj-noblee, and other gew^ 
deee of the kingdom. The ofd national ariitoeraoj of the Jark 
and Haf$er$ gradually eank into oblivion, and gare pbMe li 
the feudal title* of dakee, barone, and kni^te. The Norwigiii 
kings and their hirdmand in oomplete armor, '' glittering Ub 
ioe," attempted to imitate the ohiralrons manners of sottthen 
Bnrope ; the ofloials in their rarious ranks obtained flefii wHk 
military tenure, but without any hereditary rights. The steal 
Morse yeomanry, the Odeli-BOnder (223), maintained Aiil 
entire independenoe long after it had been lost by their bndi* 
ren in Denmark, and they, together with the olorgy and ohieA^ 
took part in all the political transactions of the national ohieAk 
Every man who possessed six marcs and a bear-skin oloak wis 
required to appear in arms at the military gatherings; the 
booty was equitably divided, and the king himself received onljf 
his portion, according to his skill and bravery. 

397. Divisions and RKMAitKAnLK OiTivs. — Norway hal 
become divided into four larger provinces, each of which pes* 
sessod its own laws and Jurisdictions. I. TftoNDiiJiCM, in tk 
north with its Proitathing. II. Bbrobn, on tho westen 
coast, with its Oulathing. III. Vixxn, on the east, with iH 
own Vikemkd'LcfVi and, IV. Aodb, south, with its Ilandiivik 
Lcfv, From these codes Magnus Lagabceter (Law-mender) 
compiled a general body of civil and criminal JurisprudeoM 
for the entire realm in 1 374— the Itirdikraa, A Lena' Tkm§ 
was annually hold at Borgcn and tho other chief cities of tbi 

Jfttinflti, n1)bot of Tlilnf(ftr« mofiiwif,iiry in T6«1ftn<l, who y\n\Ui<i Xorwsj 
in 11 HA, ftnrl (toll net <i(1 hin nifitnrifilN from oommunlonilonM of Kii^ 
Bverrnr )iimi«1f. Sd Vol. of Jsoob Aal'i trantUtloa of Bnorro fHurli* 
son. Cliriitiania, llB«-iO. 
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kingdom, at which the appointed number of jurors were sum- 
moned to attend. Trial by battle and other appeals '^ to the 
judgment of God,'* had already been abolished. The succes- 
flion had become hereditary, and many useful regulations for 
the maritime defence were re-established. The proud Arch- 
Ui^op of Nidaros (223) ruled the church with ecclesiastic 
despotism. Scientific cultivation was still very oircimisoribed 
in Norway, even among the clergy. One of the few literary 
monuments of this period is the King's Mirror — Kongespeir 
let — ^written with excellent spirit, luminous reasoning, and 
a noble aim, by King Sverre himself, to combat the encroach- 
ments of the hierarchy. Trondhjem^ Bergen and Tonsberg 
were the most thriving commercial cities of Norway, and the 
great emporiums of its export of salt fish for southern Europe. 
The active trade was entirely in the hands of the German con- 
federative Eepublic of the Hanseatic towns, which enjoyed the 
most extensive privileges, exemption from customs and tolls, 
and Icept the whole kingdom, during the fourteenth century, un- 
der the most tyrannical mercantile subjection, by their power- 
ful fleets and fortified factories in Bergen and other cities on 
the coast. Eidskog and the Sevo mountains, on the frontiers 
of Sweden, Gatclaros near Trondhjem, the King's Path, the 
▼alley of Sverre, and the environs of Bergen and 2'6nsberg^ 
are celebrated scenes of the valor of King Sverre, and his 
luurdy and faithful Birkebener. 

298. Iceland, having been inhabited in 874, during the 
reign of Harald the Fairhaired (224), by Norse exiles, formed 
since 928 an independent republic. The whole island was 
divided into wards, each with three meeting places or tribunals, 
a heathen temple and its priests^ godar. The turbulent war- 
riors of Norway formed the aristocracy of the island, while the 
later emigrants, Danes, Swedes, and even many Scots and 
Irish, entered into subordinate relations as tenants or serfs to 
the rich Odels Bonder ^ here the yeomanry or gentry, who had 
divided the lands on the first discovery. The natural conse- 
quence of such a progressive colonization, under feudal tenurOi 
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would bt frflqiMat eonftmiioM mi4 tnU \mim$t m itm did V«(' 
wcgiMi Nottlm and ilio new ocMMri, To obrklo tbo dingin 
of a oivll war, aobiofi ijiffnum^ waa namad, midar wboaa gaid- 
anoa Uia national dial, AUkmg^ aaaamblad orarj jaar on tkt 
Law-rook, Lov/jeltUi. Thirtoan othar prorinoial trlbonab, 
with pnaidonta and Jnrjman, aasamblad in tho diflSMnenl ii^ 
triota of tha ialand. Tha introdnotion of Okriatiaaitj lalo 
Norwaj waa a work of the graataat diflonltj, for ihara ofiiy 
fallay, a?ary rook waa dadioatad to iti apirlt or fod, tad 
Idolatry waa thua daaplj rootad in tha loealitlai of thaomni' 
try and in tbo traditlona of tha paopla. Not io in laabod; 
tha amigranta had left Odin and Trigga behind tiiem on tti 
fblla of No/way, and they did not reoogniae the roioe of Thor 
in the tbundera of HeoU. Iriih and Boottiah miaaionariii 
frand, therefore, a fertile eoll^ and Ohriatianity waa nneni' 
iMtialy reooiyed aa the Althing in a. n. 1000, tboti|^ tti 
▼iolent prieat Thangbrand, whom Olaf Tryggreaon had Met 
the year before, by bin omeity and arroganoe had been (bread 
to flee for hie life, and return to Norway. Tbia happy atata 
of liberty, though oooaalonally Intermpted by oirtl food*, of 
which the life of the groat loelandie blutorian, Snorro Stttrle- 
eofi, giyofi ufl a highly remarkable liuitanoe, oontmned in loeland 
for nearly four hundred year*. JIuring thiH period not only 
eommeroe, fluhory and eolonixaiion in GreenUnd and Viinhmd 
(Amerioft), but general education, literature, and tho refine- 
metite of poetioal fanoy flouriMhod among tho aetlTO and apirited 
loelandern, and nearly all the moiit beautiftil Mgaa, or talei, 
and eplofl of the middle agef , were penned and aung by the 
Imdanderfl, before their deelino in the fourteenth oontory* 
After the murder of Hnorro in 1242, tbo eltil war flaabod \Kf 
fiercer than erer, when, in 1202, Hakon IV. with kla No^ 
wegian fleet forood the wrangling IcelanderM to flwear allegiance 
to titc Nofffc kingN ; yet it wa* not until the island had been 
laid wttMte by a dreadful eruption of Mount Ilecla, in the year 
1300, that the rough republloanfi «ubmitted to do homage to 
Hakon VII. of Norway, aa their feudal eorereign. Their 
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anoient ini titntioiiB, however, ronained ontouobed ; tbeir oele* 
brated Law-book, the graygoofle--^aa^aaMn — was still in 
use, but the mme of historj fled southward to Spain and Italy, 
and seldom returned for a short visit among the volcanoes of 
Iceland. 

299. Division ajtd Settlsmsnts. — Iceland was by nature 
herself divided into four wards or fjordungar^ separated by 
snow-capped mountains and deep friths. I. AusTFinniNOA or 
East-friths ; II. Sunnlendinoa, or Ranga (Southland) ; III. 
NoRDLENniNOA, or Eyafjard (Northland) ; and, IV. Vest- 
FiRDiNOA, or Breidfjard^ the deeply indented and more thickly 
inhabited coast on the west. .In the southern ward lay 
Thingvellir^ where the general assembly — Althmg — ^was held 
until the year 1800, when iirwas aboUshed by the king of 
Denmark."^ Holum^ in the north, and Skalholt in the south, 
were Episcopal sees. Reikiaviky Bessestadir^ Mdastddir^ 
and StiklesholfHy were emporia and commercial towns on the 
western coast. Hranij in the westward, where the great 
historian Snorro Sturleson was bom in 1178. Reikjaholty 
the castle of Snorro, in a beautiful region at a short distance 
from Mount Hecla. Here he was assassinated by his dissat- 
isfied relatives on the 22d Sept. 1241. In the neighborhood 
are still seen the hot baths of QnoTTO—Sfuynralaug^-cixit out 
in the living rock, an interesting monument of his taste and 
wealth, and of the skilful workmanship of those times. 

300. During this period the kings of Norway possessed 
Greenland, the Fjercebr, the Orkneys, the Shetland islands, 
the Hebrides, the island of Man and Anolesea. Oreenland, 
like the other tributary possessions, belonged to the Boyal 
domains, and foreign traffic was prohibited ; thus the naviga- 
tion between Norway and the other northern nations decreased 
gradually, until it at last stopped entirely, itt the year 1481, 
when the last Norsemen, who were acquainted with the navi- 

^ The Althing has been restored by King Frederiok YIL in 1S48, 
when I>enmark became a constitutional kingdom. 
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gatum to Greenland, were ewMiwiinitied in Bergen hj ftnreigii 
merohuite."' The Hebrides end the ieUnd of Han wore, 
by King Magnae Lagabceter, eeded to Sootland in 1866, for 
the earn of fbor thousand maioe aterling. The Orkneys ind 
Shetland islands were mortgaged to Sootland by King Ohris- 
tian I. for the dower of his daughter Hargaret, who married 
King James III. Stuart, in 1468. 

YII. Kingdom of Swnnor. 

801. Extent and Oonqubsts in Finnland. — Sweden, still 
diyided between the two raoes of Chths and iSMors, or Swedes, 
was the most insignificant of the Soandinayian nations, and 
exerted no influence on the politics of Europe. '* The Swedes," 
says the celebrated Adam, Bishop of Bremen, " are a sober and 
modest people, addicted to no vice except that of haying each 
three mves ; the rich and great haye eyen more, all the chil- 
dren being regarded as legitimate. They are distinguished 
aboye all the Northmen for their hospitality; and the Christian 
missionaries are reoeiyed and cherished by them with affection. 
The bishops assist at the popular assemblies, or Thing, The 
Swedes are a numerous people, braye and warlike, abounding 
in oayalry and ships. At home they are all equal, but in 
military expeditions they yield obedience to their king and 
leaders.""* 

The succession of the Folkungar to the throne ( 1250-1 889), 
marks a new period in Swedish history (225). King Waldo- 
mar I. Birgerson, was an energetic ruler, who did much to 
secure the prosperity of his country. He built and fortified 
Stockholm, the capital ; he gaye new priyileges to the Swedish 
cities, and reyised the Lands Lag^ or the code containing the 

"* See the Ancient Geography of the Arctic Lands of America, 
(h>m the writings of the Northmen, by Pro£ Charles Chr. Rafh. Co- 
penhagen, 1840. 

^ Adam Bremensis. De Situ Dania. eap. CuVlll-COZX. and 
COXXIX 
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old statutes of the kingdom. No change had taken place in 
the internal division of the Swedish provinces. More inter- 
esting are the crusades of Saint Eric against the Finns and 
Quains. He carried Swedish colonies across the Bothnian 
Oulf, and flourishing settlements soon arose on the western 
and southern shores of Finnland in 1 156-1293. Tavaste-HuSj 
on the lakes in the interior, was built by Jarl Birger, in 1249, 
and the eastern regions, Kyrialand (Karelia), were occupied. 
The Kyriales possessed all the countries on the north of the 
lakes Ladoga and Onega, from the Finnic Gulf to the White Sea. 
The Finns were a simple and rude people who seldom cultiva- 
ted their fields, and subsisted by hunting, fishing, and rearing 
cattle. The heads of families exercised a despotic authority, 
and the women were treated as slaves. They had some me- 
chanical arts ; among others, that of working metals ; and the 
most ancient mines in Scandinavia were discovered by the 
Finns; Their mythology was wild and fanciful. Finnland was 
believed to be the country of giants, gnome-like spirits, and 
supernatural beings that haunted the deserts, murmured in the 
waterfall, raged in the tempest, and allured the traveller and 
the hunter by a thousand fantastic forms. Magic was con- 
nected with the worship and manners of the people, and cun- 
ningly fostered by the deceitful priests and wizards. Music, 
too, was a powerful instrument in the old superstition. The 
divine minstrel, seized by the power of his magic, fell into 
ecstasies, and his audience partook of his raptures. The 
Finnic language is the most sonorous, and best adapted for 
poetry, of any in Europe. It has affinity with the Hungarian. 
The three leading tribes were the QuainSj in the north, border- 
ing on Lapland; the Ymes (Jemes), in the lake district of 
Finnland proper; and the Kyriales, in the east. The old 
Finnlanders oflfered an obstinate resistance to the crusading 
Swedes, and the war lasted from 1 156 to 1293. The inhabit- 
ants in after times still retained the grave, intrepid, and inde- 
pendent character of their forefathers. They were capable of 
enduring the severest privations ; but their perseverance was 
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Uttl« ranorad flrom obttinaflj, and tMr rttaotwaat to thdr 
Dfttional naina, ouitonifi and laagiiagt, leodMred tk«ai ine^Mk 
bU of appraoUiing iha UeMingi of dviliiatioD, wUdi tki 
Swedaa were anzioiui to diftiae among theoL Tke priadpal 
Swediah ooloniea on the ooaai of Finnland were Konktimf 
njOrntbargf Nyitad^ Aabo^ the Epiaoopal aee, Wibarg and 
JCgxkalm on the Lake Ladoga. 

The Swediah nobility had obtuned an all^powerfal bfa' 
enco ; the Bcneahal and the Droat divided the plaae of the Jari 
of the Realm (825). Ohiyalrona institationa were introdneid 
into Sweden : aenrioe on horaebaok and military tonirea with 
exemption from tazea. Eyery prorinee, Oatgothland, W«it- 
gothland, S5dermannaland, Weatmaanaland, Helaingalandyaad 
Dalame, had their partioular lawa and onatoma. King Biiger 
attempted, in 1295, to introduoe the Uplandio Law into all the 
Statea of the realm. Blayery oontinned until the 14th mar 
tnry . The centre of Swediah commerce waa the flooriahing city 
of WMf, on the weatem ooaat of the island of €h»thland; 
It waa a German colony, and formed at a later time a part of 
the great Haiiaoatio Confederacy of Maritime Repnblica.'" 

VIII. Orand Duoht of Russia. 

302. Extent and Divisions in the Elkventh Obnturt. 
— The dominions of Russia (226) were by the yiotorios of the 
Orand-Duke Wladimir the Great (98-1015), extended west- 
ward along the shores of the Baltic into lAthuania and Po- 
land ; southward along the shores of the Euzine, so as to in- 
clude part of the Crimea and of the Bulgarian territoriea, 
whilst on the oast they reached to the Oka, the Don, and the 
Volga. Wladimir resided in Kiow ; he encouraged the build- 
ing of now cities, and peopled the waste districts of his im- 
mense empire with prisoners whom he had taken in the wars. 
He not only conducted himself as a soTcreign who oonsulted 

"^ S«e» fur important detaili, Qoyer'i Histoiy of the Swedes^ in the 
Aigllih traulatloii. Vol L 
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tiie wel^Bure of his dominions, but displayed many beneyolent 
and amiable qualities, that highly endeared him to his snb- 
jaets. Yet the establishment of the Greek Church through- 
out tiie Russian dominions forms the most prominent feature 
in his reign, and gives that truly worthy monarch a juster 
dUdm to the title of Ghreat than his numerous yictories. The 
improyement which Eussia owed to this prince was great and 
permanent With the Christian religion he introduced the 
arts and language of Constantinople, which began to flourish 
in the Russian monasteries. But the ill-judged division of 
Ills empire among his sons in 1015 caused a series of the most 
Uoody civil wars between his successors. Yaroslaf at last 
obtained possession of his father's dominions, but followed 
most indiscreetly his example by a new division of his territo- 
lioB among his sons in 1054, which remained standing for 
oentories. Bussia embraced then the following six territories : 
L The Grand Ddchy op EIijow (Kiew), with the sovereign 
title, and the beautiful and populous capital of that name on 
the Dnieper (226). The province extended northward, and 
oomprised the Duchy or Eepublic of Novgorod and the princi- 
palities of Pskov and Widtka^ and in the south all the terri- 
tory from the eastern Carpathians to the waterfalls of the 
Dnieper^ where it touched the frontier of the wild Folovtzi 
or Kumani, 

II. The Principality op Tchernioov contained the east- 
em part of Bussia from the Dnieper to the Don and the Oka, 
the latter of which separated it from the roving Finnic tribes 
of the Mordunns and Muromens (226.) The southern princi- 
pality of TmtUarakan^ which the Grand-Duke Sw&rtoslav in 
972 had united to the empire, belonged likewise to this prin- 
cipality, but it was lost in 1050, on the advance of the Kuma- 
nic hordes towards the Euxine. 

III. The PiirNciPALiTY of Perejaslavl extended south- 
ward from the frontiers of Tchemigov, along the Dnieper and 
the Donjetz to the steppes of the Fetclieneges (254.) On the 
east it touched the civilised and pacific Kamic Bulgarians, 
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on the Volga, and the Kliaama, where the oonoentrated power 
of Russia later arose on the downfall of Kiew. 

IV. The PaiNoiPALiTT of Smolensk, on the northwest, be- 
tween Pskov and Tchemigoy, was continaallj exposed to the 
inyasions of the Poles. 

V. The Peincifalitt of Polotzk, was situated between 
tlie DOna, Nicmon and Dnieper. Its prinoes obtained the 
sovereignty over the JLethic and Finnic tribes on the shores 
of the Baltic, but in spite of all their exertions they were re- 
pelled by the Prussiaus (227.) That nation, the fiercest of 
all the Sclavonian tribes of the north, maintained their inde- 
pendence until the beginning of the thirteenth century, when 
they yielded to the sword of the Teutonic knights and German 
civilization, in the building of Riga, and other cities on the coast 

VI. The southern Principality of Wlodomirz, in the 
present Volh3mia, extended south toward the upper Vistula 
and the Principality of Halitch (Oallicia). 

303. During the twelfth century, several princes of the 
■Ruflsian dynasty formed a powerful state in the Routhwestern 
partH of th« Grand Duchy of Kiow, which, a. d. 1 158, became 
alnioHt ontiroly indopondont; it waH Hdlitck or Gallicui, in 
Malo-Russia^ on the northern slope of the Carpathian range, 
the homo of Ilussinians or lluthonians (llussniaks), whose 
priiico Roman vanquished the southern Kumani, and rendered 
them tributary. There were in Russia during this period not 
fewer than seventeen smaller principalities, though they at 
length became absorbed into seven, viz. : those of Kiew^ Nov- 
gorod^ Smolensky Wladimir^ Tver^ Ilcditchy and Moskou. 
Novgorod and Kiew maintained a certain superiority over the 
others until toward the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
immediately before the Mongol invasion, the northeastern 
principality of Susdal or Widdimir took the lead with the 
two last mentioned states.*'* 

"• In the Buprenirtcy of these principalities can be traced the divi- 
liou of KuHttitt iuto GrecU Runia (the duohy of Novgorod)^ LiUU £m' 
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Novgorod, on the banks of the Ilmen-Lake, was the 
Russia during the middle ages, with its strong walls, 
hurches and convents glittering with gilt cupolas, and 

00 active citizens, who soon threw off the yoke of the 
g Russian princes, and constituted themselves into the 
d republic. Later (after 1240), it entered theconfede- 
he Hanseatic cities, and became the great emporium 

1 commerce for the north of Europe. At the head of its 
> government stood the Maire, posadnikj with exten- 
er, but changing every year. He had a lieutenant, 
» and a council of senators, boyars^ consisting of the 
patricians. The merchants, storekeepers, mechanics, 
non people formed the popular assembly, that gathered 
rge marketplace at the deep sound of the clock, the 
i-kolokoL All the citizens were splendidly armed, and 
ed under the city banners, according to the five quar- 
he town, and the five districts of the territory. The 
ike possessed a palace in the city, but his bailiff or 
as obliged to show the citizens the most flattering 
s, and he had no real power. The city had its own 

courts of justice; the manners were still barbarous — 
for bloodshed, ordeal by fire, awful servitude, and 
of witches. Russia had yet no coined money; com- 
mas conducted by barter, and skins of squirrels and 
re used instead of silver and copper money. Thou- 
boats were plying on the lake Ilmen, and shipping the 
lucts of the east on the Wolkof River to the Ladoga, 
e vessels from the Baltic embarked their cargoes. The 

of the north, on the contrary, was conducted by 
itisens over the low hills to the river beds of the Don, 

or Volga, and thence through the whole continent to 
plan Sea, the Euzine, and Constantinople. During 
Lousands of adorned sleighs and sledges were seen sliding 
Dver the hard and level surface of boundless snows and 

I Russia), as far as the Crimea, White i2iMna'(WUdimir)^ on 
and Red Ruuia (Halitch\ on the southwest 



ftoMi blm. NofgMod trlih Hi flm d wn oe r iito inttiMfeiif, 
to mUtv tad warlike pqrahlta, Hi wmmnML Wiilth" ttw 
tiM owtn of Ai world'i Ir O li w m the New-York er Vew 
Orkui of the middle agee, tad made good tho |ivomrb: 
** Who can mia God ami the grtai Novgorod r» Swiiinui 
the itate ofthii femerksble city from the lltk to the eloM of 
the 15th eontary. Norgorod wii the termiirae of the fOgAm 
M well M JenuMlem ; it wm the rendeiToiif of the fluduonUt 
traveller Mid the coretoiif trader. Artiita and Jnggleriy Smi 
and Dntoh, Portngoeie Jewi and Obineee mandariaiy Ttx- 
tan and Moon, wen thronging He glittering baaaan, eiA of 
whieh belonged to a iepante na tion ■ with iti national tri* 
bonale, ita ohnnbes or moeqnee, iti atore-honiM and aimed 
gnardiana. Hen all the enjoymenti of the eait and wait eei^ 
eentnted— nay, the ideaa of the loznry and hmpiUiltf of the 
NoTgorodian eitiaena, the aplendor of the BniaiMi prineei aad 
boyan, and the wealth to be earned then, wen quite estntagani 
Art and soience, litontnn and poetry, alwaya fbllow in the wake 
of liberty end oommeroe ; we may, therefon, readily belief^ 
tho KiuHiian hintoriane, in their deeoriptiona of the magniieent 
btiildingfi of Novgorod and Kiew, built in the Byaantine ud 
Ootliio Htylo by Oreok and Oerman anhiteote, aad of the 
ohuroh paintingfi and doooratione in Mosaic by Sidnt Olympiiii, 
a highly talented monk, a native Bunlan, whoee brilliant en 
ations are etill admind at tho preeent day. Leambg, too, had 
been introdnoed from Constantinople, and found an enoonrag' 
ing asylum in the numerous monasteries, when Ruaeiaa friars 
wen engaged in copying and adorning those elegant nunn* 
scripts of the Scriptures and tho fathers which nmaln a testimony 
of their skill and industry. Russian ecclesiastics, intheseclnsioB 
of the conrent or hermitage, dorotcd themselves to astronomy 
and chomistry; otliors, returning from their pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem, imparted thoir knowledge of the East, and the vener- 
able Nestor, from the dopth of his cavern at Kiew, collected 
tho oarly traditions of tho nation, for his annals of the Bussian 
empire ; while many other monks wrote the livae of the saints. 
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and the chronicles of their convents, in the native Btissian 
dialect.'^* Moskow, on the MoBkwa, a tributary of the Oka, 
uras a small summer reflidonce of the princes of Susdal, when 
Yury (George) Dolgoruki of Susdal, in 1147, laid the founda- 
tions of a large city, which soon became the capital of the 
grand duchy of Wladimir, and the centre from which the 
Russian czars afterwards extended their conquests. 

During the intestine broils which attended the di8membe^ 
ment of the Russian monarchy, the neighboring nations, 
Polovtzi, Hungarians and Poles, availed themselves of the 
weakness of those small principalities, and the party spirit of 
their chiefs, to take side with the one against the other, or to 
ravage the country, to bum down the cities, and carry off 
thousands of captives into slavery. At last, in 1223, when 
the three sovereigns of Wladimir, Kiew, and Halitch had 
formed a confederacy and driven back the Poles and Magyars; 
when Novgorod was extending her commerce, and consolidating 

'** The Ruuians, like all the Solavonian tribes, delighted in social 
anamblies, in mueic, dancing and national songs. Some few of their 
ancient ballade have survivod the storms of time, and give us a favorable 
opinion of the poetical genius of Bo'ian, and other early bards ; but the 
greater part have perished in the general destruction of cities and con- 
vents during the Mongolian invasion. Only a single larger poem, of ex- 
quisite beauty, on the deeds and the death of Igor tht Bravt, has been 
prcMrved as an interesting monument of the ancient Russian languag«i 
Jn glowing verses it describes the military expeditions of Igor, the prince 
of the Seversky, against the Polovtzi barbarians ; he attacks their camp 
on the banks of the Don, but after a brilliant action, the Russians are 
surrounded by thonsonds of enemies. "The steppe of Stribog is all 
stained with gore, and strown over with the dying and the dead ; Po- 
lovtzi and Russians engage in fierce embrace. On the third aurora 
our banners sink into the dust before the shouting myriads of savage 
foes ; for there is not a drop of blood left to be shed. Bold Igor and 
Ills generous Russians have perished on the battle-field; they have 
yielded their laHt hroath for the Ralvation of their native country. 
holy Russia, remember thy sons I " — Hoe interesting details on the man- 
ners and institutions of the ancient Russians in N. M. Karamsin's Hi^ 
tary of ttu Eutsian Empire, French tronoUiion. Yolo. L and XL, ia 
many places. 
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her npuMloMi inatiittiiotM, tht htnunMrftUt ffwirmi of Mongd 
fttiil 7\irinr horiMmion from tht npfmr Ubl« iMdn of ontnl 
Auk, tttidiir (iltifchlfi dhun timrehtd wMiwardt «nd {Kmrltig hi 
diraugh Umi dofllo of l^rvmid on tlio OMpUm ({M)^ ittttndfttifd 
ftU ttui hnAn of itio Kutmn, and drort ih« Polorivi or Kunm\ 
in iho wlldiNt fllgtii iKiiiniit tht RitMiUui fronilortf. All tht 
prinfwN now nrmml ; but iho torriblo bftitb on ilio bnnlui of (bt 
K^kn, on iho Slut of Majt, 1SU4, dooldod ttio fftki of tlio Bw' 
•Un nation. Batu-Ohan dofoaiod ibmn totally; myriaii 
parirthnd in tb« rivor ; Kiow, MomIkow and otbor oltioa wm 
laid In anltiMf and tlui groator part of RuMla for mora tltaa tw« 
oantttritN and a half— 18114-^1487— fowatnod aubjootod to tht 
di^gradlnit jroko of tho graat Ghana of tht Mottfoliatt ampira 

800. Tho Ohttdlah, Lottio and Llthtianlan tribaa, on Um 
•aatom and aontham nhoraii of tba Baltlot wtra atill wild 
boathanN and barbarlana. Tho Miathi and tba JUwft wait 
Obiidlfth or Flnnln iriboN ; thny inhabitod thn proHont K«thbitid 
and Livonia ( LIvland) on iho Finnio or ftigaio (Inlf, and M' 
tmidml ntiiitwiird Ut iho lako of PoYpnn and iho DMna. Wiii 
attd mnith of ihoNo llvml iho t/ttimni^ tMti^ Kauri or Kirni 
(K(mrftlifttti), in iho proftotii Kourland; tho fkmgtUti^ Hamth 
ffiUann^ Syamntii^ tAthuaniann and l*fu$iumMf all kindrad 
to ilio Holavonian nation. ThoMo triboa roftamblod ona 
anoihor in thoir inniiiuilonfii dialooid, arntu and mannani. 
TItoy had tho fiamo fiattoiuarioKi whoro they mot to olTor Maori' 
flooM to ihoir godfi; at Itommm in Naianga(noar Kf>nigf(borg)f 
waM iho Hoai of ihoIr p<iniilf attil oltiof judgo— tho Kri'm \-^M 
foront olanMoM of priimiM woro Muburdinaia to him. Many and 
borrililo woro thoir idnlM ; iliny had human naoriflooii, and wm- 
aaoraiod wood^i lakoM atiil MprlngM. Thoy livod ontiroly Indo- 
pondoni, onoitpiod wiih oaiito brofiding, hunting and flahing: 
thoir agrimiliiiro wnft ItiNigtiiflontii; thoy fod on ntoai, and 
drank niaroM* tnilk and ntond ; ihoir woaponn woro oluba and 
maooM, whioh ihny taunoliod with doadly aim at a graat dif* 
laooe; thoy wero abhorrod by tho Uarmiuia» and niUtliMwly 
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put down witli the sword^ or kept in the most cruel bondage. 
Merchants from Bremen, who were driven on their inhospitable 
ooast in 11 5 8, founded the first commercial emporium at Riga, 
and attempted to introduce Christianity among the Lives ; but 
the Pagans burnt the wooden chapels, slaughtered or expelled 
the priests, and it was only the sword of the Danish crusaders 
in Esthland, and that of the knights of Christ, or Sword- 
brothers^ in Livonia, who at last succeeded, after many 
battles, in building castles and converting the natives. The 
Lithuanians, extending from the Memel to the Diina, were 
too powerful a nation, and too strongly situated in the interior, 
to yield to the missionary attempts of the German knights. 
Their native chiefs recognized the supremacy of the Russian 
grand-dukes, but, taking advantage of the partitions and in- 
ternal feuds among the princes of that nation, they soon threw 
off their allegiance, and conquered, in several campaigns, from 
1082-1221, the principality of Polotzk, east of the Duna, New- 
Chrodek and all Severia, as far south as the swampy region of 
the Prypeo and the Dnieper. This vast territory was divided 
among many chieftains; in 1235, however, the brave Ringold 
united all the small Lithuanian states, and took the title of 
grand prince, veliki-hiaz. He maintained himself with bril- 
liant success against Russians and Mongols, defeated the Ger- 
man knights Sword-bearers (the successors of the Sword-bro- 
thers) in Livonia, and though still a heathen, made himself 
respected by all the Christian nations on his frontiers. 

IL Central Europe between 973 and 1096. 

IX. Kingdom of France. 

306. Condition of France ; Domains, Feudal Sovereign- 
ties and Free Communes. — France had, during the eleventh 
century, preserved nearly the same limits which it had at the 
time of the extinction of the Carlovingian Dynasty (229). The 
Royal domains, however, had been enlarged by the accession 
of the most powerful feudatory, Hugh Capet, Duke of France 
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{".i«.7_'.iC«r,), antl hy tho plnw. thon(;h prudent and perseveTing 
»■•? ■rT'» 111" hi- MH'fr:»'.-»r- • in the extension of their household 
I- W' r. iln ir •i"»iii:ilii««. an«l the iMilarjroniont of their roval pre- 
r jiiImv S.'V. r.il lir.'i:il t«rritiirif.s had boon united with the 
■ T wn: I. tlif I ■ iinty ut* .Vw5 (viii.'i. XL); 2. the countv of 
I ■ r//i (,i:;,'i. XV ): and IV the viscounty of Bourgts {"233 
XXVI) Kinir K^J.. rt Leave in 1031 the duchy of 5«r- 
L'fnh/t/ ij:;'j. XXV 111.) to his younpest son Robert, who he- 
i':iiii>- till' :uit'i->tor tit the elder dynasty of Bur^ndy and to 
tin- kiiiL'-* of i'lirtuL::!!. These ao<(uisitions before the crusades 
wi'p- i::-iLMiitiraiit. while, on the other hand, the number of the 
ihil'-p-n-i'-ni tV-uiLil M-iu'iinries wan increased by the erection of 
MXir.il lanMiies iiitn /urn/irtin/ sovrreisfifi^s. These were, 
1. 'rill- liiiruny nt* I'mcv, in Chanipapne;**' 2. The baronj 
of M'»M k'»i:t 1 /a ma iky, in the duchy of Isle de France, soath* 
west i»f I'ari.-* ; W. The eoinity of Ei* ; 4. The county of ^vretx, 
hiitli in Nnrniaiidy ; ami '>. The county of Foix (243), in Gas- 
eovnie. This iiniinrtant duchy, which had been united to 
iitnf'Hur aii-i the c<mnty of lioirr^uc (243. LI.), was possessed 
hv the still m'»re independent Count of Ibuhuse. In general 
tlir eoimtrie^ lyin^ between the Loire and thcPy/v/wacs, although 
tln-y rtM'i>;:iii/.ed nominally the sovereignty of the French mon- 
areh. were in strietness as alien from him as the kingdoms of 
Hiiriruiuly anil Aries, or the iliiehy of Lorraine, which held of 
the Gernian Kniperor (*2 IG, 'l\^). Thus, then, the real sove- 
n'iirn pi.wer of the Capet ian kin^rs extended on/y over the Isic 
of Fiiiiirr and a j>art of O/hatuiis^ and yet, small as this dis- 
triet was — in breadth ninety miles from cast to west, and in 

'^ T1m'<.- l'ii|Htiaii monnnlis w.rc: Robert L, 990-1031. Henry I., 
I'M-.n. Philip 1, 1 los. Louis-lo Oro* ^vi.), njjc. Louis-le-Jeune (VIl.) 
11 so. r imIit Philip Aiijrii>t (1 18i>-lL>2«) the French nation at last stands 
f«»itli in it-i full dovol..pnuMit, oorwoliilated int<i a mighty monarchy. 

*•■* Tlu' i:ij;aiitio towors of tlio Chateau of Coucy present still some 
oi ilu' tiiK'sl iiiodiii'val ruins in niodoru France. Tliey had the proud 
iiiscri]»tion, 

" Nor kill);, nor duko, nur prlaoc, not count ftin 1, 
I am tho lonl of Oouey." 
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length one hundred and twenty miles from north to south — ^it 
was far from being wholly subject to the crown, for even so 
late as the twelfth century Loui.s-le-Gros was arduously en- 
gaged during the greater part of his reign in reducing to 
obedience the petty counts of Chaumont, and of Clermont, 
the lords of Montlhery, Montfort VAmaury, Coney, Mont- 
fnorency, Fuiset, and numerous other barons, who, within the 
precincts of the duchy of France and the royal demesnes — nay, 
in the very environs of Paris, the capital and residence of the 
Jong, refused all obedience to him i ^^* In the very heart of 
luB domains the Capetian was supported only by the Chnr(^ 
and by the rising and aspiring bourgeoisie — the cities ; — ^all the 
rest, both strength and glory, belonged to the proud and wrang- 
ling feudatories. 

307. Enfranchisement op the Communes or Eefublican 
CniES IN France. The oppression of the nobility had become 
uumpportable to the poor down-trodden people; insurrection 
among the peasantry broke out in different places ; yet a few 
mail-clad knights, with their lances in rest, scoured the county, 
rode down and dispersed the disorderly bands of the villains, 
cut off their hands and feet, and the matter was forgotten. The 
peasantry had too little communication or union in the differ* 
ent provinces, so that all their jacqueries or turbulent risings 
failed during the middle ages ; they were too degraded by 
slavery, and if they had been successful, they would have used 
their victory with brutish wildness and ferocity. It was in 
the populous burghs and towns which had risen round the 
castles, and particularly round the churches, and in the an- 

'^ The king of France could not ride from Paris to bis city of 
Orleans, being interrupted by the frowning towers of Montlh^ry, 
When, therefore, the fierce lord of the castle, who had been defeated 
and hambled in the crusade, consented to give his daughter in maiTiage 
to the king's son, with his castle as her dowry, Philip said to his son, 
Louis-le-Gros : "Now, my son, keep heedful watch over this tower, the 
trouble caused me by which, has made my hairs gray with grie^ and 
through whose craft and wickedness I have never known peaee md 
quiet.*' Wliat a picture of the times t 
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dent Roman mimioipdi oitlM, that the ideM of libertj long 
glimmering at last bant forth in the brij^teet flamei (245, 
250, 270). Population had been enooaraged in the \mxf^ 
by grants of land from their lay or eoolesiastioal lords, who 
were anxioas to increase their strength and the number of 
their vassals. The nobles would eneoorago the industry of 
the townspeople; they would allure skilfdl artisans, weareri, 
butchers, smiths, armorers, and oonoedo them some pririli^ 
to keep them within their territory. Liberty, thus, had itste- 
ginning in the central towns of France— 4A« firm commum^^ 
which began by receiying some concessions, and terminated by 
extorting their franchises and immunities sword in hand. Tbi 
greater part of these towns were under the jurisdiction of 
bishops or abbots, who wielded the sword of Justice by their 
tisoounts. Such were the episcopal cities of Beauvaiif Notfon^ 
Idum^ and 8t. Riquier ; in others the counts and the prelatei 
dirided the authority, and in their reciprocal rivalry sou^^tto 
gun the assistance of the citisens against their antagonists by 
liberal concessions, as was the case in Soiisans and Amiem; 
while in St, Quentin and Abbevilie the counts alone exercised aa 
absolute power. Le Mans is the earliest of the free communal 
(lOrO).^** Cambrai followed the example in 1076. Louis-le* 
Gros called the citisens to arms in his feud against the duksf 
of Normandy ; they flocked to his feudal army under the ban- 

'** It has been wrongly laid that the oruiadet were the primitiTe 
cauie of the enfranohiBement of the oitiea, for we distinctly see that 
Le Mantf Cambrai, and others, obtained their charters long before the 
oommenoement of that movement^ though the readinesi of the Cru- 
saders to sell their estates and rights afterwards, served powerfully to 
promote the release of the cities. Nor was King Louis-le-Qros the 
founder of them, but rather the reverse ; for it was the brave oiticeos 
of the towns who established the king; without them he would not 
have beaten otf the Normans, and these conquerors of England would 
probably have conquered Fronoe too. See, for highly entertaining de- 
tails on the history of the communes of France, the admirable narra- 
tives of Augustin Thierry, in his Lettrei ntr VhiHain de JP^anee. Lettm 
XUI-XXV. ; oompare Qulaot^ Miohelftk Sismoiid^ and Htaiy Lea 
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lier0 of their rospeotive parishcB in 1119, and their demands 
rose with tlieir military hucochh. Church and nobility then 
Tied with one another to boU the franohiHCS to the citizenH, 
who with hard labor found moans to purchase them ; to form 
their consular governments, to fortify their towns, and at once 
to display the activity and development of a high-minded do- 
mooroey. This revolution took place all over the kingdom 
tinder a thousand different forms, and with more or less dis- 
turbance ; terrible was the struggle of the cities in Flanders 
and Belgium, whore Bruges, with its thirty thousand armed 
citizens defeated counts and kings on the battle-field, and laid 
the solid foundations of the republican and commercial gran- 
deur of the Low Countries in the following centurier. 

808. In the moan time, the rumor spread throughout 
France and Europe that thousands of Christian pilgrims, 
princes, bishops, and abbesses, had been surrounded and ruth- 
lessly slaughtered at Ramla, on the coast of Palestine, by the 
Turkish hordes, and that their sultan, Ortok, had taken pos- 
session of Jerusalem and of the Holy Sepulchre. Peter the 
Hermit tlien appeared in France ; his eloquence contributed 
powerfully to heighten the general enthusiasm for the saored 
war, and the masses began to move. At the Council in Cler- 
mont, in November 1095, Pope Urban II. preached the cru- 
sade, and the following spring large bodies of pilgrims, men 
and women, young and old, led on by Peter the Hermit and 
QtVLXkMxex^SanS'Avoir — Walter the Penniless— crossed the 
Rhine on their march for Constantinople and Syria. In 
August of the same year the unwieldy armies of princes, bar- 
ons, and knights, put themselves slowly in motion. No king, 
however, took part in the first crusade, but many feudatories 
more powerful than the kings. Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of 
liower Lorraine, dopartcd at the head of ten thousand knights 
and seventy thousand foot, Lorrainers, Germans, and French, 
taking his route tlirougli Germany and Hungary. Another 
largo crusading army was commanded by Hugh of Verman- 
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doin, tho broihor of King Philip of FrafiM, tli« wetltby 
(Jouiii HUiphnn of UUnHf lloljort (Juri'lIiMNs, duke of Nor- 
nitttidy, 1111(1 Ootini liobort of FlatidorM-— nil iN|Uf&lfi, tiooo chief; 
Ui(*y i|iiarn)ll<Ml on tho road, and did but littlo honor to the 
cruntulii. A third army waff formod bj tho onthuffiaatio French 
of tho Houth, tho Aqtiitanianfi, Uaaoonn, Auror^^naca, and Pro- 
Ton^alny undor tho bannor of tho old Kajmond of Ht. OillM, 
Count of Toulottno, who traroriKsd tho Albanian MottDtat&i 
undor otidloM hardiihipft and dan^forB, and met the other em- 
aadinf( oompanionN at Conntantinople in the spring of 1097. 
Tho NornianH of Italy, with Count Bohomond of Tarani, and 
tho handiiomo and noblo-mindod Tanored at thoir bead, fbroed 
thoir way, eword in hand, through Kptrua and Maoedonii. 
Huch wan tho march of tho fimt cruHading armioa. 

X. TiiK KoMANo-QKRMArfio Empire. 

HOD. KXTRNT, CflANOK IN TIIK CoNHTlTtmON, OoffTKaT Wtn 

HoMK Amifrr tiik iNVKNTirimRn. Uroat ohangoi had taken 
))U(!o in (iornmny Ninoo tho timoM of Otho tho Groat, in 973. 
Conrad II. ohtainid ]mHinmum of tho kingdom of Burgundy 
{Uii)t whif'h at that timn oompriiiod tho beautiful diitrictff of 
tho Houthoant of France, aitorwardM called rrovence^ Dau- 
phini/f Frarwke Comt6 and l/i/om^ tog«)thor with Savny^ and 
a portion of Hwiixnrland. Otirmany waH thuN placed in con- 
noction witli tho Moditorranoan by moanii of tho important 
NoafiortM of 'J\m/on and ManeiUei ; an aoquifiitton of grett 
import, whioh, howovor, aftorwnrdfi, in the timea of intentin^s 
dii«iurbano()pi, booamn noglootod, and fell into the power of tb 
watchful and grasping kingM of France. Nor did Germany taki; 
botinr caro of luir other frontier provinces. The margraviatti 
of SchlvHwiff wftM o(!dcd to Donmark, and thua tho Kider 
bnnamn ngain, in lOi^T, tho frontier of tlio two nationN (U^H). 
Tho VondoM in Hlavia (*2l)ri), on tho HhoreN of tho Ualtio, 
throw off their allogianee to the German Empire, and formed 
an independent atata; bo did King Bolealav Ohrobry, of Po* 
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land, who, after the rapid oon(][uest of all Silesia and Bo- 
hemia, at last made peace with the emperor Henry II. at 
Bautzen, in 1018, in which he retained possession of Mora- 
via and Lusatia, and even obliged the emperor to support 
him with German auxiliary troops in his wars against the Kus- 
nans. The Germans fared worse in Italy, because Eobert 
Ooiscard and his Norman adventurers conquered all lower 
Italy and Sicily, while northern Italy became more and more 
republican, and the papal see attained the height of its power 
on the accession of Pope Gregory YII. 

Conrad II. gave, in 1037, his celebrated comtitutian of 
the fiefSf according to which the lower vassals, who followed 
the banner of the empire, obtained the full right of property 
and the hereditary succession of their estates. They thus be- 
came the faithful supporters of the emperor against the dukes, 
whom Conrad sought to bring back to their old condition of 
mere imperial functionaries. He assigned to his son Henry 
the duchies of Sotiabiay Bavaria^ and Franconia^ and, if intel- 
ligent successors had been able to carry through his deep-laid 
plans, Germany would have become what France ultimately be- 
came, an undivided, powerful empire. But the Salic dynasty 
was stayed in its mid-career, partly by the faults of Henry lY., 
and partly by the rapid rising of the papal chair, whose author- 
ity developed itself with astonishing energy under the great 
Pope Gregory VII. The violent contest between these two 
stubborn characters shook the world, strewed Germany and 
Italy with corpses and ruins, and was at last only terminated 
with the concordate of Worms, in 1 122, between Henry V. and 
Pope Calixtus II. ; according to which the emperor consented to 
the free election of bishops and abbots, renouncing the invest- 
iture of the mitre and the cross, or the ecclesiastical investi- 
ture. This was reserved to the pope, who, on his side, gave up 
to the emperor the investiture by the sceptre of the ecclesias- 
tical domains that were subject to feudal tenure. The politi- 
cal unity of Christendom was thus broken for ever. 

810. Cities, Castles, and Histo|Ugal Places. £b^ 
15 
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hurgf on the Elbe, wm takon and burnt by the Yendes in 
1009, and the archbishop forced to remoTc hifi see to Bremen.— 
Grone^ a fine oaiitlo n(*nr OcHtingon, in Raxouy, whoro Henry II. 
died, in 1024. — liutUfv.ld^ near Blakenburg, in the Hartz. 
Here died (1050) the active and Hovore Henry III. in the 
flower of hiH age, amidtft the lofty plans he had formed for 
the future organization of Germany. — Kaiserawerthj on the 
Bhine, where his little son, Henry IV., being oarried off on 
board a ship by the intriguing Archbishop Hanno, of Oologne, 
threw himself into the river, and was saved with difficulty— 
OoilaTf in Bazony, the residence of Henry IV., whence be 
oommenced building castles in the mountains of tho Hartz and 
Thuringia to curb the freebom spirit of the Saxomi. — HartZ' 
burg J the splendid castle of Henry IV., near Oo»lar, which 
the Saxons stormed and demolished at tho beginning of their 
rebellion, in 1073. Henry fled in disguise to tho forests, and 
narrowly escaped the pursuit of the enraged nation. — Hohen' 
bergj on tho river Unstrut, in Thuringia, tho battle-field on 
which the Saxons wore defeated by Henry IV., and treated 
with heartloHH cruelty. — Ilohenstaufen^ a conical mountain 
near Burcn^ on the Ilcms, in Souabia, on the pinnacle of 
which Frederick of Buren built tho splendid castle from which 
the mighty dynasty of the Holionstaufcn had their origin in 
the twelfth century. — Gcra^ on the Elster, in Thuringia. In 
the neighborhood occurred tho great battle, in which Ru- 
dolphus, of Souubia, the rival emperor, perished by tho hand 
of young Godfrey of Bouillon; and the unhappy Ilenry IV. 
was reinstated on the throne of Germany in 1080. — Wclfei- 
}u}lz^ a forest near Hofstedt, in Saxony, whore Ilenry V. suf 
fered a fearful defeat from the Saxons, in 1115. In a chapel, 
erected on the battle-field, the victors placed a statue in full 
armor, with helraot, shield, and mace, whom tho peasantry in 
after times called Saint Jodut. 

811. In Italia, the flourishing cities of Lomhardy and 
fymagnA were republics in reality, though they still made a 
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■how of their allegiaDco to the Gennan emperors on their de- 
scent into Italy, to take the imperial crown in Rome. Thej 
defeated Henry II. in Pavia ; they drove Henry III. out of 
Borne ; but they took the part of Henry IV. against Pope 
Gregory VII. The pope was, however, powerfully supported 
by the Countess Mathildis, of Tuscany (250). This remark- 
able woman had inherited the immense possessions of her 
father, Margrave Bonifacius, in 1052; she governed her states 
with the spirit of a politician ; she appeared in full armor at 
the head of her vassals, and devoted her whole active life to aid 
in elevating the power of the Church. Slander wisely reported 
her to be in love with (Jregory, who took refuge in her castle 
of Oanossa ; but her life was as virtuous as her principles were 
austere. On her death, in 1 1 15, she bequeathed all her states 
to the Church, though many of them were ancient fiefs of the 
onpire. Another great controversy therefore arose between the 
pope and emperor, until, after much fighting, the feud at last 
terminated in a division of her lands, of which the Church 
knew how to secure the better half to herself. From this time 
until the appearance of Barbarossa in Italy, in 1 152, the Italian 
cities enjoyed the most perfect liberty ; they became wealthy 
and powerful Their citizens formed battalions under the 
banners of the different wards of the town, with their consuls 
and gonfaUmiere at their head. Bavenna, Verona, Padoua, 
Pahma, obtained important privileges. Milan, in spite of 
her archbishop, adopted a republican government, and waged 
contmual wars with her rivals and neighbors, Lodi, Como and 
Pavia. — Canossay a strong castle, belonging to Countess Ma- 
thildis, on the Apcnnine, near Beggio. Here the excommu- 
nicated Henry IV. was invited by the countess to meet with 
the terrible pope. The German king was treated with the 
most inhuman cruelty, being left in the outer court of the cas- 
tle, barefoot, in a hair garment, exposed to cold, hunger, and 
thirst, for three days during January, 1077. Half dead with 
humiliation and misery, the guilty monarch was at last admit- 
ted into the presence of the proud pontiff, who, however, lost 
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llio >M-t fniits of hi!« virtnry by thufl outstepping all b^iiiids 
i.f iip'l' nti'iii ami i-hri-tiaii charity. 

I'Air.iM'iMf M S \Nri i*KTRif or the then almost in<iependKt 
Si \ri '•!' Tin: <'n' r.( >i. cxtcndtMl, ad ind!cat<?d on the maplj 
tl.i- r^,J*t ruhtf^ t!»rMi:»hout ihu greater part of central Italj. 
\»hil<- tht? fii'Lil hi>iii:i^'»: rcii<lered to the pope by the Nor- 
niuii U')lj<Tt (iiiiscard, Duke of Apulia^ Calabria^ and Sid/i. 
Hicun •! the <.'hurrh from the south. It embraced the daefaj 
of SjttJrto, t!ic Murk i\{ Ancofui and Romandiola (Boma^). 
Home herself had HufTered the most terrible devastation in 
i0^r>. The fiope. bein^ >»csieged by Henry IV. in the castle 
of St. AnL'flo. callc'l tho Normans to his aid. Robert Gu^ 
oani came with his iiiviiieible knights; the Germans fled: 
Crecory VII. was (blivered; but the entire southern part of 
Koine, Ivin;; brtwi-cn t!ie Uitvran and the Coliseum, was 
d«st roved with fire and sword by the Normans, and it has re- 
mained a di-.scrt to the present day. 

XI. Ki.NGDOM OF Poland. 

31*2. ExTFNTf Provinces, AND Cities. Poland, imder its 
warlike kin;;. ]{ole<(lay the Great, embraced, in a. b. 1025, the 
fiillowiii;r i»n»viiiecs : I. PfJonia Propria^ bordering cast, 
on tlic \\\x^\ south, on the Carpathian Mountains; west, 
on the Oder; and north, on the Nctzo, which separated the 
kingdom from Pomerania. It wa.s subdiTided into 1, Mazo- 
via J cast of the Vi-stula; 2, Cujavia; 3, Culma; 4, Cazu- 
bid ; 5, Kustryn ; 6, Barnim; 7, Lubus ; 8, Duchy of SU^- 
sin; 9, S/ask ; 10. Cracow; \\, Sandamirz ; \2, Sieradz; 
13, Lfficzyc; and the con<|uered frontier provinces, which a 
few years later were lost, Pomerania^ Lusatia (Lausitz). 
^li/zicfiij Moravia, Chrof/atia, or North Hungary, as far as 
the Danube, the principality of llalitch and Czerviensk east- 
ward us far a.s the Bug. — Cuacow (Krakou), in a splendid 
and Htrong position on the upper Vistula, was the capital 
There the ancient kings were crowned and interred. The 
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oathedral is remarkable for its numerous mausoleums. The 
tomb of Saint Stanislaus is erected in the middle of the ohurch, 
where lamps bum by day and night, and masses are continually 
said over his ashes. The adjacent country is remarkable for 
its picturesque beauty — Vislica ; Sandomirz, The duchy of 
Silesia was one of the finest provinces of the Polish empire, 
and remained united with it until 1327, when it was ceded to 
John of Bohemia.*— Breslau, on the Oder, the ancient capi- 
tal, was burnt by the Mongols in 1241. LeignitZy where they 
defeated Duke Henry of Silesia, and the Polish and German 
ehiyalry, yet with so great a loss, that they immediately re- 
treated to Hungary. Warsaw^ on the Vistula, was still a small 
town. — Fosen — GneseHy the see of the archbishop — Kalish. 

313. King Boleslav the Great, Chrobry (250), accom- 
plished the difficult task of uniting into one monarchy the 
different hostile tribes of the Ljdchs, MazovianSj Krakovi- 
anSy Silesians, and Moravians^ esteemed and loved him as 
highly as the Poles themselves ; ho was as generous as he was 
humane, brave, and just.^^ He organized the brilliant cavalry 
of his feudal army — -pospolite rusceniS ; he regulated the 
taxes — -poradine — and divided his mighty realm into districts — 
poviaty ziemie — in which populous boroughs — posada — arose, 
and agriculture, trade and industry, became flourishing. Cas- 
tles — grod — ^were built along the frontiers, which were guarded 
by the armed peasantry, under the command of the border 
counts. High-roads traversed Poland in all directions. Car- 
avans from the east crossed peaceably the country on their 
route for the great markets — messen — of Germany. The chase 
was the great delight of the Poles ; they hunted the elk, buffalo 

^ Bolealav had the curious ciutom of inviting the noble oriminal to 
dinner. The cplprit received, however, firsts the private admonition of 
the king; he was then led into an apartment^ where he received a terri- 
ble flogging ; from which the penitent was carried into the bath, dressed 
for the court, and admitted to the royal table — all performed in good 
style — and no doubt, the noble sinner sat down there with the best appe- 
tiie^ alter such preparative corporeal exercise. 
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urns. Iirar, and wild bnar, on horseback, with lance and bow; 
fp>iii tl.f (iiTiii.iii kni^ht.4. thoy adopted the more fashionable 
faliMiirv. i^oiivi'iit^ and ik-houU were built; and, after a reign 
I if i-xtranrdinary artivitv, the great ruler died, crowned with 
pliTv, in lO-^.'i. Iliri Hucci*8sor8, Boleslav II. and IILf ex- 
trnditi tlii'ir ritni|ucsts to the island of Rogen, on the Baltic,— 
U-vfind thi* ViMuIa, against the Russians; south into Hungtry: 
but thi* division of Poland, in 1 139, among the sons of Boles- 
lav III., ciiiix'd. in thr course of time, a rapid succession of 
civil ftMiii>. tlu* formation of a powerful aristocracj, and the 
«ipprc>sinn of the iuas>d of the people to the degrading state of 
hii|K.-li'>2$ serfdom 

XIT. Kingdom of Hungart. 

3 1 4. CoxQrESTs. Constitution, axd Divisions. The king- 
dnm of the Hungarians, or Magyah-Orszag, as they them- 
selves r:ill«-d it, had been definitively constituted toward the 
year 1000 (-^.'i3). The Magyar kings of the Arpadian dynasty, 
at the head of their warlike nation, made extensive conquests; 
tliiir territory embraced not only all Transylvania (Hungaria 
Ni^'ra), Mttrm<iros/t, on the north, along the southern base of 
the Carpathian Mountains, and the principalities of Waiiachia 
and ILi fifth beyond them, but they passed the Danube, cap- 
tured Sirmium and Siff^rrliaium, or Alba JBulgaruB (Bel- 
^raile) — on the junction of the Saave and the Danube, the 
aneient bulwark of the Roman Empire (34), in 1079, subdued 
tlie Croatian Zupanate in I OSS, and did not stop until they 
had crossed swords with the Venetians on the Dalmatian coast 
(»f the Adriatic. Here their light cavalry was beaten back, 
and all the islands and several cities on the mainland, ZarOj 
Troit. Spalntro, Xarrnta^ and others, remained in the posses- 
sion of Saint Marc. T\w Hungarian king nevertheless took the 
title of King of Croatia and Dalinatia, under the sovereignty of 
the papal sec of Rome. The Catholic clergy exercised a great 
influence, and nearly all the political forms of the Frankish 
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constitution were introduced. The king formed his council 
of the prelates and nobles ; even deputies from the nation were 
admitted. At the head of the jurisdiction stood the comes 
palatinus — Nador-Ispan — of Hungary. The employments at 
oourt and in the administration were the same as in Germany. 
Every one of the seventy- two comitatus — Gespannschaften — 
into which Hungary had been divided, was governed by a 
comes parochiantcSj who held the judicial and military com- 
mand of the district) and was chosen by the king. The na- 
tive population consisted of, 1, bondsmen j who could be sold; 

2, serfs, or adscripti glebce, who were bound to the soil; 

3, commxm freemen ; the latter were divided into tens and 
hundreds, and obeyed their officers, called decani and oervtc- 
narii. The nobility of the nation consisted of, I, the vassals, 
who obtained feudal estates from the royal domains, and ren- 
dered service at court and in the army ; 2, the barons, the 
majority of the Magyars, who had conquered the country, and 
among whom the districts had been divided at the time of the 
occupation. The barons still preserved their division into 
Asiatic tribes or clans. Each family or branch possessed ter- 
ritories, descending by inheritance among its members. All 
these noble estates were entirely free of taxes or tributes. 
The diets were held on horseback, in the plain of Rakos (253), 
where a royal herald proclaimed the resolutions taken. The 
heathen population, even the Magyars who refused baptism, 
and criminals, lost their personal liberty and were treated as 
slaves ; those Sclavonians who received baptism, were placed 
under the protection of the Church as conditionarii. The 
laws for the security of property were austere. King Ladislav 
gave, in 1078, the most severe laws to protect the cattle on 
the open pasture-lands between the Theiss and the Danube, 
which were exposed to the forays of the proud and rapacious 
Magyar nobles. Neither rank, nor wealth, nor family influ- 
ence, could save the robber-baron from the axe or the gallows. 
The Latin language had been introduced together with the 
Christian religion ; soon the court and the tribunals spoke that 
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liMiiriiM, mid lliM Mh|/yiir ilUlnisl iriM Umin uUtitimA in tu duvfel- 
if|iiiii!iii, uiiil Imiiinliiil iiMifiM|/ LliM lowiir <iIiiiinun. l})vil)Miii'/ii 
iiiHilif viiry lilfm )irnf/ii-nn ill lliiii|/iftryi MiMi tlm UnuMuii of tmi 
llii himI liuiiiiiN iiiiiitiliii:il fur Huiihiiiim lUu |iriiiul|ii*i tuwuimlUtU 
ttf lliii Miifiyiirii- A I. Ilm liiim nf ttia lirimiMliMi, Mfii ftitil llijii 
fr»ry m wull orfriftiiiiifiil kliifr<liMii| iiiiiliir tliAiMiimll auul ifilMlift|iisii^ 
liiii lii|ili iiiiiiilr.il Kiii|/ KMliiiHiiy (Oiiloiimii), wlio offiirwi i\nt 
flrvi III iiiNiiliirN H friui |iiiiiHii|/ti llii'iiiiffli lliiMKury. Vut Um iU» 
oriliiily htimU iff I'lihn Umi llnriiiit. ImiiiiL HuiiilJn im i\m tin 
iiiiIki, hihI llii:ir I'liiir |/iiHi'<l, iiinlur Lliu priuiii. lioMnliKlk, wm 
lliiin:fi>rii mJinMiiiiliiil nimI mil, Ui iiliuu-.u hy tim lliifi|/iiriM»«. 
WhIi OiKlCi'iiy iiii'l lliii i'rliiiiiiM, Kiilifiiiiiy Umi mi iuituviuw lii 
Tiil)f!iiliiir|/, III! Uiit IjiiilliH, iliii fnHiiUif riviir, ¥fUuru u. tri-'Hiy 
WHii niKiiiiil lor Uiii |iHMiiii|/ii uf Lliii »rifiy. Kiii^ Afi«irt:iu II., 
«iiUi M Ifii'ifii lliiiif/Hriuii Hriiiy, iiiinnuiI iiit«i Ltiu KiMi Jii 1*^17, 
ftiiil Imiilifil hL Ai'iii, Imk iiihiiiiuil wlilmui Imviiig MwiMUni Um 
ttriJHii<liirN, or KuiiMitl Kl<'i'y C'H' liiiiiM>lf- 

XIII Tllh If/I ANIi Kl/MANf. 

:ilh 'riiiiii 'ri-iihiiofi k, <)i<n(iii|.'.Hiii, Aftii Mahhmiis. To 
WHiil iliii iiililtllii Iff lliii iili:viiiii.li iiuiiliiiy, i»|f|ii:itr iiiiiMi:fily i\m 
iiiimiiioMH JMii'liN tit Mill tUi fiiiil Kiiiiitiiii, im lUu iil.iip|M!ii wi:«i 
of iJjii Voljiii 'riM:y WKiit wil'l lifiilmiififiN, of Till iiif III \t\uwi, 

mill llltKlll rltlHIIIft Ivi:t4 |i:fiM:<l hy lluiil IM:i|l)|)lorM| Ul<l K ilMllJUlM, 

MfiiM imlliwj Miiiiii /Wii/'/./ '*" Tliity |iii:HHMii limil ii|i<fii iliii 

|'l:li:iMsltl:f/i:h, Mf)j"||| llii:y hlllifllliul UIhI |||i«Ui| l||| Willi ; l»l|i| il|l:y 
^1:1 1 li.il fill fill Vtti»l¥fUu\ HH I In: llviir AJllU- IflllUll^ ill<l)r 'llf 

fi:ii:ii(. liiiii|i:N, Hiiiy nifinniMl (Jmi lliiiiiifm jfi IO<i'>, mill Uti^Hh k 
iJiUiiliiMi)^ IllVHHhHi liihi lUtiihtitiU i:iit|fi|it I yiiL iliiiy wuM: MtOU 
liufM|<i>l|iii| III riilliMi hy \n:nUU:him hihI lillll|/4ir. TIhiJi y^HItt 
Willi lllii llllMHifillll i:iilll,)lll|i:il wHJmMiIi IllUimipiJlHl Oil iJlO ll«i| 

*^ Tin. ||iiiif.::iHHim IhhI inMhy vyillM ^\\U iUn KniMHlii, Ml>'l *«il|..il 
MiMil i'hiniii Iti'i Mf.iiiiiiim fi.ivi, I III. Ill tliti iiiiiMti Vtthtmh, Wnlmk^ m 
Mu»n», titiin wliiili In iliiivi.'l llm lii:iiiiuii wonl Vuhuul, M wiM iiinl 

lllW|MiriftiM Mil Villi I'll I III' hV HWwMlMMmil. 
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der, which lay north of the water&lls of the Dnieper. Alexius 
Komnenus sent them splendid presents, but it tended only to 
make them more desirous of plundering the beautiful countries 
from which they came. Anna Konmena, in her Alexiad, de- 
(Wribes the despair of her father, attacked at the same time by 
the Normans, on the western coasts of Epirus, by the Seldjukian 
Turks in Asia Minor, and by the Uzi and Kumani in Thrace, 
where they besieged Adrianople, and spread devastation to the 
gates of Constantinople. Nor did they stop at the Carpathian 
Mountains ; they entered Transylvania, but were at last sur- 
rounded and defeated by King Ladislav, in 1089 — who per- 
mitted part of them to colonize the Jazygian plains, between 
the Theiss and the Danube — the later province of Kumania. 
Thus, this terrible nation extended from the Caspian Sea and 
Mount Caucasus, along the shores of the Euxine to the mouth 
of the Danube ; and the whole of Southern Russia is in the 
annals of the eleventh and twelfth centuries called Kumania. 
On the approach of the Mongols from the defiles of Dervend, 
in 1222, the Kumani got frightened ; they fell back on the 
Volga, and demanded aid from the grand dukes of Kiew, 
Wadimir, and Halitch. The Russian princes were suspicious 
of treachery, but when they learned the reality of the danger, 
they came on in full force to the support of their old enemies. 
Yet the bloody day on the river Kalka, in May, 1224, decided 
the fate both of the Kumani and of the Russians. All bowed 
beneath the yoke of the Mongols — the Kumani were never to 
rise again ; only the tribes in Hungary survived, and their de- 
scendants still inhabit the plains of Great and Little Kuma- 
nia. Both the Uzi and the Kumani resembled in ugliness, 
squalidness, and bestiality, the Petcheneges, to whom they 
no doubt were related. Their language was spoken in Hun- 
gary a century ago ; the last man who understood it died in 
1770 ; it is said to have contained many Tartaric words. The 
names of the Polovtzian clans, which appear in the Russian 
chronicles, are still found among the Tscherkassians of Mount 
Caucasus, and it is supposed that this powerful people may 
15* 
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have vanquished the Kumani, and given them their native 
princes as leaders. The Knmani were as perfidions as they 
were loathsome. When conclnding treaties with the Russians, 
they used to out open their veins, and filling a goblet with 
their blood, they mixed it with that of the Russian envoys, and 
drank reciprocally, in order to become of one blood and fiuth. 
Horses were sacrificed on the sepulchres of their chiefs, whose 
faithful squires stabbed themselves, to die with their masters. 
They remained pagans, though they came in constant relations 
to Constantinople and Kiew ; they were nomades, and lived 
under felt-tents even in Hungary ; they were excellent horse- 
men, and had herds of camels ; they shaved off their hair like 
the Turks, but wore long beards ; they were voracious, and ate 
rats and mice. The Europeans considered them as monsters 
in human shape, and many a story was told of their devouring 
human flesh, and carrying pickled children in the saddle-bags 
along with them on their military expeditions. 



III. SOUTHERN EUROPE BETWEEN 973 & 1096. 
XIV. Kingdoms op Leon and Castile. 

316. Temporary Union and Conquests ; Origin op 
Portugal. The fall of the Oramiyad caliphs of Cordova, 
and the dismemberment of their empire into a vast number 
of petty principalities in 1031, afforded an opportunity for 
the neighboring Christian princes, by successive attacks, du- 
ring nearly two centuries, to circumscribe the Arab domin- 
ion in the Spanish peninsula within the narrow limits of the 
kingdom of Grenada, This conquest would even have been 
accomplished in a much shorter time, if the feuds and rivalries 
between the Christians themselves had not retarded the victo- 
rious progress of their arms, and the African dynasties of the 
Almoravides in 1094, and of the Almohades in 1147, had not 
temporarily restored the Saracen power. The country south 
of the Duero, though occupied by the Christians, remained for 
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a long time an inseonre possession, frequently overrun by the 
Arabs. Thus, Coimbra^ Viseu, and Lamego, which had been 
reduced by Alfonso I. and his immediate successors, were re- 
taken by the great Mohammedan general Al-Manzor, on his 
victorious invasion of Galicia (255). Alfonso V., of Leon, fell 
before Viseu in 1027 ; but his son-in-law, Fernando I., of Cas- 
tile, who, after the defeat and death of Bermudo III., in the 
battle of Carrion, in 1037, ascended the throne of Leon, re- 
covered both Viseu and Lamego in 1057, and the important 
Coimbra opened its gates to the Christian knights in 1058. 
Zjeon, Castile^ the Asturias, Galicia, and the county oiPortu- 
CcUe (Portugal), remained united during the greater part of 
the eleventh century, under the enterprising monarchs Ferdi- 
nando L and Alfonso VI.— 1037-1109. After a siege of 
three years, Toledo, the ancient capital of the Visigoths, sur- 
rendered in May, 1085, and Alfonso advanced rapidly on both 
"banks of the Tagus, occupying the fortresses of Madrid, Ma- 
queda, and Guadalajara ; nay, he approached boldly toward 
ihe Guadiana, when he was attacked by the innumerable hordes 
of the African Almoravids, under their great general, Yussef- 
Ben-Taxfin — al-nazar-ed-din — (defender of the faith), in the 
plain of ZaXaca, and totally defeated, with the loss of 24,000 
of his bravest warriors, in 1087. This check put a stop to the 
progress of the Castilian king ; and as the western conquests 
were continually exposed to the irruptions of the enthusiastic 
Almoravids, Alfonso conferred the government of Portugal 
from the Mine to the Tagus, and the right of conquering as 
far as the Guadiana on the young hero, Henry of Besan^on, a 
Burgundian prince, who, in 1072, had married his daughter 
Teresa, and to whose valor he had been indebted for many of 
his victories. Numbers of Burgundian nobles having joined 
the banner of Count Henry, he beat back the Almoravids, who, 
in 1107, made a desperate attack on Coimbra, and laid the 
foundation of the chivalrous Monarchy of Portugal,*'* be- 

"• See the interesting investigations about the origin of the Portu- 
guese monarchy, in the modem Portuguese Uistoriao, Ippolito Herca* 
lano. Lisbon, 1846. VoL L 
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fore his death, in 1112. The diagraeefdl oiyil wmr between 
Qaeen Urraoa and her husband Alfonso— €/ Batalludor^^ 
Aragon, brought desolation and misery over Castile. Her 
son, Alfonso VII., Ramundes of Oalioia, united the kingdomi 
again, 1 126-1 157, and extended his conquests to La Mancka 
and the Sierra Morena in 1138-1141. Hie important for- 
tress of Calatrava, on the Ouadiana, was taken, and became 
later the scat of the military order of that name. The king 
]>cnotrated even into Andalucia, but died in the Tillage of 
Fresnada, near the steep pass of Muradal, in the Sierra Mo- 
rena, on his return from the expedition in 1157. Leon end 
Castile were now separated for the last time. Fernando IL 
became king of Leon, and Sanoho III., of Castile. This un- 
toward division is indicated in our accompanying map : Css- 
tile, green ; Leon, violet ; and Portugal (already a kingdom 
since 1 139), yellow. The final union of Castile and Leon took 
place in 1230, under Fernando III. el Santo. 

317. Cities and Historical Places. — Leon, on the Ben- 
esga, a fine ancient Roman city, remained the capital until the 
conquest of Toledo, in 1 085 ; and later again, after the divi- 
sion in 1 157. Its cathedral church, which, for the elegance and 
lightness of its Gothic style, is considered the finest in Spain, was 
begun during this period, but not finished until the fourteenth 
century. Burgos, in Castcila Vetus^ the residence of the 
Castilian counts, became later the capital alternately with 
Toledo, in Castella Nova. Zamora, on the Duero (255), so 
celebrated in the Spanish chronicles and romances, as the scene 
of the siege sustained by DofiB, Urraoa, against her brother, 
Don Sancho, and the feats of the Cid Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar. 
Uclisj in the province of Toledo, where Don Sancho, the son 
of Alfonzo VI., fell in battle against the Almoravids. Alcnn- 
taruy on the southern bank of the Tagus, near the frontiers of 
Portugal, the celebrated castle of the knights of the order of 
that name. Two cavaliers of Salamanca, Don Suero and Don 
Gomez, riding along the banks of the Coales, in search of some 
strong position, which they intended to fortify on the border, 
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to arrest the forays of tho Moors, met with a hermit, who re- 
oommended the hermitage of Saint Julian as an excellent site 
for a fortress. Being supported by the Bishop of Salamanca, 
tbey erected a oastle around the hermitage, where they were 
joined by many other nobles and adventurers, all eager to ac- 
quire fame and wealth in this life, and glory in the next. 
Hence the foundation of the order of St. Julian of Alcantara^ 
which rendered signal service to the king and church. In an 
era of religious enthusiasm, the knights, anxious to imitate the 
Templars in a life of monastical austerity and military disci- 
pline, obtained the rule of Saint Benedict. A third military 
order, instituted somewhat later, in 1 161, was that of Santiago, 
which followed the rule of Saint Augustine. It originated with 
0ome notorious bandits of Leon, who, touched with contrition 
for their past enormities, resolved to make reparation for them, 
by defending the pilgrims journeying to the sanctuary of San- 
tiago do Oompostela (255), whom they themselves formerly so 
often had robbed. King Fernando II. favored this pious fra- 
ternity, who chose the bloody sword of their patron Santiago 
as their professional badge. The three powerful orders of 
Oalatrava, Alcantara, and Santiago, carried the crusading spirit 
to its height in Spain, and being richly endowed by the succes- 
sive kings of Leon and Castile, their possessions, like those 
of the Templars and Hospitallers, extended over every part 
of Spain. Life and manners in that country were still simple 
and austere ; thoy presented a wonderful mixture of heroioal 
bravery, religious fanaticism, and romantic love and poetry. 

XV. Kingdom op Araoon and Navarra, 

318. Sancho III., clMayor, of Navarrar— 1000-1035 — 
was the most powerful prince of his age in Spain (257). Be- 
sides Navarra and Sobrarhe^ he held the county of Ara^ 
goHj then confined witliin tho narrow limits of the valleys 
north of tho Ebro. By the marriage of his son Fernando to 
the heiress of Leon, he extended his influence over the west- 
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nrii Ntfiii'N tif i\w iintiinmiUf wtiiln liiN ftrmy fiom|nnriNl ilt«i lonl* 
nliifM of Htftf/MffTZftt ftfiil firifMMffl hftrd tifKm Ibn Frmieb fffm- 
tiiT linn of ilin PyrmiiwN. Yni by dividifiK Iiin (lomini'mn, 
ill \i)Xi^ fiifiniif( Ilin four mmN, hit iirifUMlcMl i\w tlwnhtf^ 
trii*rii of Ilin {imiplit; ftinl It wmn not until 1070, ihni JVavarrti.^ 
Araffon^ Stttmrltt^ ViMiuiya^ Atiivii^ m\A iiuyja^ w«r« Wf^xw 
tiiiitrfl iiiiilrr UtMi Hniictto lUitiirtiK (1070-I(KM), wnl 
for iiK'd info II kiiiK'loni, wliomi ciipitiit wfiN PumplonHf (if 
•liitn. l>iiriiiK iiio Tvxifwn of Don Pcfilro f. (KKM-1 104), 
Nnil lliii hrilliiint Alfoniio f. nl KfiUllfidor (1 104-1 134), it 
wfiN lriinnf«rri*(l io ZnrnKoxn. Arn^on fio(|tiirml In lO^ff 
i\nM*\iy uf JiarhtiMttn ; in lOHIl, (htulimi in 1085, Mwiztmi 
in lO'.iO, lliii iniporlfinl llurMvn^ wliioh ofimiitil Itm fiirtiln 
liUin of (lid Khro in Him OliriNiinn urniii; ftnd in MM, 
ttin i«i|tiiilly (!onNi(li*niblii Tudr/a, Zfirtigoza M\ in 1114, 
ftnd tlin flnninfir iriliKN w<*ns in 1 1 1'.l-'l Itjl, drivmi from T/V/Zr^ 
inyud^ /Jtin/t'tif mnl (Uttjuitln^ nouili of ilin niounininN, Uiwurd 
Vnli'iK'in. AlfoiiNo, tlio Imitln fl^liUT, fNtriK)ii«(l iM'foro V^runn^ 
in 1 1 !I4 ; nnd tkXSvx lint itliort r<*if^n of thn Monk Uitmiro 1 1., tha 
wiirliltn iiikI iii(i*lli//iMii niiytnonil l{«*ri*n^nr (HcrcniriK'r V. 
(I v.), Ooiiiii of lliirciijiitiii, wuK riiljitfl i,o tlin tjirotio of Arnf/;oM 
(!^/f7).'" IM111M On ill I (III I It riitiiniiM*<l, )M*n<!i«fortli, nnihul Ui 
Aniffon, riiMi tlio lirillinni ntid liij/iiiy innlruHivn liintory of 
iliih wi«ll orfrimixiul nnfj ttowi*rftil kiiifrdoni fx^^inn in I l'i7, ntid 
tioiitiiMii'n uiiinUTrufiiiM fitr tlin*n ('i<iitiiri«<n, until tlm flnitl ^on 
noliilntion of tho H|irininli monnndiy, in 1471^ by tlio nmrrinfim 

'*M(iiyiiioiii| liitr(i|i|jrnr IV. wft« n |>(i|'r«i<l. kiil|/lit« I't'nvi*, |/i<itirtMi«, 
n«(ivn, mill )iil.(i||ff{iitit, likn liU fnfi-riiilM'tt, lU iiwml, liow^vcr, lii« 
(iliti'iloii U» ilifi HHiMtniiliul of <lnliiliMiln, (ilillinn fjn MMtii'inlfi, wli«), 
llioiit/li iiiijiml.ly itiilliiil, nluoil foi-wni'il in Mm ArnK<'>ti'oi A«it«iiilfly, nii'l 
Hpuktinif wnniily in fiivir nf tlm rliivMJiiMm Oimnt of Mnt'frioiifi, (Imt 
111! wii« ti|tii'hii| liy ni'i'lnniiillitn. Vet l.li<* |ini(lmit ArNK<Mi<«NM, cvitr 
JnftliMiQ of (.linli- niilionni liiMinr, hIIjmiIiiImiI tlinl thi nnitin of ArniC'fi 
»iliifiil<l, in lliii |iiil>||f« i|iM<iinii<nlM, priuuulit flmt of lUffnlnnn ; Ihui Kny- 
timnil nliMiiJil III- bI villi, not kiiii/, Imt. I'llni'niif Ariii(<in nml ('iMinLiif 
h.iM'iiliiiiM, finil MmiI. Ilin luinnKi', wli«n Im ihIviuk'hiI In linltlf, nliouM Ix) 
ifilf noltiil (.41 fi knitijit of tlirir own imtlon. 
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of Fernando Y. of Aragon and Isabella of Castile. On the 
death of Alfonso el-Batallador, the Navarrese, rejected the 
election of Ramiro the monk in Aragon, declared themselves 
independent) and chose for their king Don Garcias VI. Ra- 
mireE) a scion of their old royal dynasty. Both states re- 
mained henceforth separate. Rioja and Biscaya fell to the 
crown of Castile (257). It was not only the union with the 
county of Barcelona, which strengthened the kingdom of Ara- 
gon ; it obtained likewise the extensive and important posses- 
sions which the Counts of Barcelona had acquired by pur- 
ch&se, inheritance, or marriage, beyond the Pyrenees, in 
southern France. Count Raymond Berengar I. (II.) el- Viejo^ 
the most distinguished prince and cavalier of his day, had 
bought, in 1 070, from the Countess of Carcassonne, all her rights 
over the viscounties and lordships of CommingeSy Conflans^ 
and Razez^^ on the slope of the mountains, and of Minerve 
(Menerboe), BezierSy Agadez^ and CarcassonnCy farther north 
on the coast ; and he had victoriously supported his new ac- 
quisitions with the sword against the Counts of Toulouse. The 
lordships of Bezalu and Cerdanu^ south of the Pyrenees, re- 
verted to Raymond III. (IV.), in 1 1 1 1-1 1 17, and in 11 12, he 
married Dolce, the only daughter and heiress of Count Gil- 
bert of Provence. This magnificent country, which nominally 
belonged to the German Empire, but, by the neglect of the 
emperors, had become alienated, remained now under the sway 
of the Aragonian kings, until the year 1245, when Beatrix, 
the daughter of the last Berengar, brought it as a dower to her 
husband Charles of Anjou, the brother of Saint Louis of 
France. Thus strengthened by the rich provinces of south- 
ern France, and the active and warlike population of Catalonia, 
Aragon, toward the middle of the twelfth century, rose at once 
to a powerful kingdom, and its distinguished monarohs were 
now enabled to turn their full attention to the war against the 

"* See the classical work of Dr. Ernest Alexander Schmidt. Qe- 
9chic)Ue AragotUens im Mittclalter. Leipzig. 1828, page lOS, et seq. 
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ArAhn. Hnjrfnmifl imnNidi«(4il7 invoilMl i}m niftm$i\y'fnri\M 
7>/r//M/z, Rfifl nftrrlml thu tAiy ti tho point nt ihn HWord, \ty ihn 
flufiAiici hmvnrjr of Urn KnighUTfirapliirii; it/nMrtafiiirrmidiirMl; 
i^rida und Frnf^n^ mi thu Kbro, whtah h«il wiUmioojl «ll ihii 
mmiiUn of Alfriiimi oMUUlloflor, jrinlilml to Vrinoo IlftjriiHm4, 
who flimltyf In I \T»^^ had thu ^(lory to doliyor til Uftt«loni*Md 
Am^on from thu dominion of iho Mohummwliinii, 

'ilO. OoNNTITtmoN AND Oni.TIVATIOM. Tho olll Villi|Otlli0 

UwN (Pin) hml hlihorUi goynrttnd Oatnloniii; thoy worn ftbot 
iNhud hy Rnytnond llorongiir I f .» who fiutifitiiutm] tho UMgM of 
CnUlottiA — fi/r///xVv£— and ^nva ii thorough or^MniMtlon to Bit 
difforont oIimnom of tho nobility and knif(hthooil. ComnMfM 
WRN floiirliihiii/( ; llArnolotm and tho oitioM of Provonoo roMi hi 
woalth und ootiifort, whilo tlio nobility onriohod thomMoWoN with 
tho fipi»ilii of tho Mofdntnin. Tho Cimntfi of l)iiro<iliniJi Wirt 
Aolobrfttod for ttioir loyo of tho flno nrtu and litorAttir«« Pro* 
tonoo Wumfi, tindor thoir mild nway, tho homo of tho rom«i' 
tio pootry of tho Troiibndotirii. ThoNo mili/(ht«no<l prlnocif 
Niirrnitndnd thiitiiMilvon with mlnNtrnln, RrtiNtu, find philoNo* 
phrrn. TImi innU^ of tho tiobliiM norm HproMl ihroit^h nil oImww; 
i\w l'rovoiif;fil kfiiKlt^M no lon^nr oonnidoroil it iKmonth thoir 
dignity t^o nxprnM ilmir Mfititimnntn in Mon^, And t<i oitol In 
^lowifi^ VdrMin tho bnntity und virttio of tho InflioN, whom thoy 
dfifuridod with thoir HwordN. Tlion aroiio thowo tribiiniit« of 
hvn M nmr/t ePafntrffr—Ui whioh tho Mr onoa woro tb« 
Jnd^oM, find nwnrdml ilio priKo of oxodllimoo, whothor n finlt r»f 
urttior, or n Imiilo nfood, or only n ronn from thoir bonom, no 
]vnn io tho inwplrod f ronbtidrnir (ff tho ^ny mdonno, than to thu 
oliiviilrouK victor of iho UmruMwnii, Tho aminblo mannom of 
Provoiicw found ihnir wwy nnnmn tho Pyronoon, nmon^ tho 
proud Afid tnnliurn Arn^oni*No nnd (pmrndNomo (JataloniaoN, 
afid Impnrtfid a rnpid dovolopninnt io ihotr langiiago^ and a 
Hon ring fllglii io thoir naNnoni liiifraiuro. 
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XVI. State of Valencia. 



320. Origin and Extent. This small kingdom or prin- 
cipality, which is supposed to have extended from the Ebro 
along the eastern coast of Spain to Orihuela, was conquered 
from the Moors by the celebrated Roderigo Diaz de Bivar el 
Seid (the Cid), 1094-1099. Having been exiled from Castile 
by King Alfonso, the Cid, with his band of hardy warriors, 
began his forays on the Moorish dynasty of Al-Hud in Zara- 
goza, and the Almerids in Valencia. He took Alcozer, and 
making that place his stronghold, he gathered around him 
bands of patriots or freebooters, with whom he defeated the 
Arabs in many skirmishes, and penetrating by Tiruel, in 
southern Aragon, he established himself in the strong castle 
called la Fena del Cid, the Rock of the Cid, on the northern 
slope of the mountains of Segura. At Burriana, he met Don 
Pedro I., of Aragon, with whom he concluded an alliance of 
friendship and support; and learning the murder of Yahya 
Al-Kadir, of Valencia, he suddenly marched against that 
populous Moorish city, which he captured after a long siege. 
Thus strengthened and supported by Don Pedro I., and an 
army of thirty thousand Aragonese, el Cid could meet the 
powerful Almoravids hurrying to the rescue of Valencia. 
The great battle took place near Xativa, south of the city, 
where the heroical valor of the Cid and the enthusiasm of his 
Christian warriors, gained the most brilliant victory over the 
myriads of African Moors. The glorious career of the Cid el 
Campeador was closed with the conquest of Murhiher, — Mur- 
viedro, the ancient Saguntum, and the coastland, as far as Ori- 
huela. All attacks of the Arab chiefs were beaten off, and the 
hero held Valencia until his death, in 1099. His conquered 
territory seems to have embraced Castalon^u, Murbiher, 
XelveSy Xativa, Dcnia, and Xucar, Valencia del Cid, the 
beautiful city in its fertile and highly-cultivated plain — la 
Huerta, or the garden, on the banks of the Guadalaviar, was 
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rnio of the mofii importftni poftfiofiAionft of the Arhhn in Bpahi. 
Nor (11(1 it long remain in the hands of the Chrifftiann. After 
the (loath of el Oid, it wafi immediate]/ re-occapied bj the Almo- 
rayidfl ; and after their downfall, hj the Almohadfl, nntil King 
Jajme of Aragon, at laivt, after the greatest exertions in 1232- 
1238, expelled the Moors. Oreat doubts have been raised 
bj modern historians about this earlj conquest (jf Valencia, 
and the kingdom of Roderigo Diaz, the Oid, and eren ab(nit 
the existence of that chivalrous character himself; jet we eao, 
with confidence, bclioTe both in the Christian hero and in bid 
oon<|uests, though these exercised but little influence on the 
geography of the middle ages, on account of their short du- 
ration.'** 

XVIL Tub Norman Ducht of Apulia awd Calabria, 

AND THE OrAND CoUNTT OF SlOILT. 

321. OniofN, Development, AND Extent. We have de- 
scribed the condition of Lower Italy at the beginning of the 
elevcfitli century (250, 270-72). NaplcB, Amn/fi, and Gaeta^ 
were, like Venice, indof»cndcnt maritime republics; the Lom- 
bard priiH^es of Jh?irvrntn^ Capua^ and Salerno , recognized 
nominally the flovcroignty of the Byzantine emperors, who still 
posfiossod the Italian provinccfl of Ajmlia and Calatrria. Henry 
II. attempted t^; restore the German influence; in 1021, he 
marched into Lower Italy, drove the Greeks easily back to the 
most extreme points of their possessions, conquered Benevento, 
Balerno, and Naples, and was during the passage evGtj where 
greeted as sovereign. But this was the last expedition of the 
Germans. On their retreat beyond the Alps, the Byzantine 
catnpans or governors reoccupied the lost provinces, and began 

"• Hftfl tliA (loiihts in OiinlmTrrfl nrifJcal history oT Rpairi. New- 
York, )Hr;2, vol. ij., j,a^fB \r,S), nnd 272-284; and flift hist/irical eri- 
d«rH!« in Drr (Jid narh (hn Qnfllm, von Joliannfu ron MOllfr (ISOri); 
and the ahorftcit^d 11 istory of Aragon, hy Dr. Ernest A. Sf.'hmidt, 
pagea 49-55« 
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to attack the Arab emirs in Sicily, while Saracen pirates de- 
vastated the coasts of Italy. A few years earlier, in 1 1 6, a band 
of forty Norman pilgrims, returning from the Holy Land, had 
offered their services to the Prince Guaimar, of Salerno, and 
bad bravely defeated a numerous host of Saracens, who were 
then beleaguering his city. The Normans returned to their 
oountry ; but when an Italian embassy arrived later in Nor- 
mandy, and made them brilliant offers on the part of the 
Salernian prince, a band of youthful warriors accepted the 
invitation, passed into Italy, and took service in his army. 
Their number soon increased, to several thousands; and 
being disgusted with the mercenary warfare at the small 
intriguing court of Salerno, they concluded an alliance with a 
distinguished Greek chief Melo, an exile from Bari, in Apulia, 
whom they assisted in his feud against the Byzantine Em- 
pire."° But the Normans, being attacked by the superior 
forces of the Greek catapan, were defeated with heavy loss ; 
they efifected, however, their retreat, and fortifying themselves 
in Anversa la Normanna^ between Naples and Capua, they 
awaited the arrival of fresh bands of their countrymen from 
Normandy. There they were soon joined by William, Hum- 
frey, and Drogo, the sons of Tancred of Hauteville ;^" and 

"" A new light has of late been thrown on the early conquests of 
tlie Normans in Italy, by the discovery of the highly interesting chron- 
icle of a contemporary Benedictine monk, Father Aim6, from the con- 
vent of Monte Casino, first published by M. Champollion-Fig6ao in 
Paris, 1886. See our article in the New-York American Review, for 
June, 1848, '* On the adventurer and conqtieiti of tlie Normans in Italy, 
during the middle ages^ from the Danish of M. Frederick Schiem, profes- 
sor at the University in Copenhagen. 

''^ The ruins of the castle of Hauteville are still seen in the neigh- 
borhood of Ooutences, in Noimandy. There lived, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, among the flower of the Northmen the brave old 
Baron Taocred, the friend and companion of Duke Richard the Good, 
of Normandy. Having spent mai^y years honorably in the service of 
his liege lord, Tancred returned to his paternal estate, where, with his 
first wife Muriella, he had five sons, WUliam, Drogo, Hum/rey, God- 
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having turpriied the itroiig oily of Melphiaf eomminding ti&e 
Apulian plain, they, in 1041, began the open war againat the 
Oreekg. They had now already a firm footing in Italy; for 
it wa« not only the most daring valor and pereeyering forti- 
tude, but the shrewdeet calculations, tiie conning and eagle^ye 
of a Hannibal or CsBsar, which dbtingoished the Normans aboTe 
all warriors at this period of their glory. In Melphia, tbej 
were met, in 1047, by Robert and Tancred, and somewhat later 
by the younger brothers, Roger, Malger, and Oodfrey, of the 
noble Hauteville family, whose heavy swords soon drove the 
Oreeks out of Italy, and extended their dominion over the 
whole of Apulia and Calabria. The victorious Normans then 
divided the territories among themselves, and fortified every 
height and defile with impregnable castles, from whose towers 
the bloodred banner of the North waved in proud defiance 
of Oreek emperors and Romish popes. Robert Goiscard,'"* 
however, was the soul of that great enterprise ; he was the 
hero of the age, the strongest warrior among the strong, who, 
in his heavy panoply, sprung up from his fallen steed, and 
wielded with equal dexterity his broadsword in his right band 
and his lanoe in the left. He carried his arms and his glory 
across the Ionian Sea to Greece, where his fair enemy, Anna 
Comnena, the purple-clad princess and historian, in spite of 
her anger and terror, expressed the admiration with which 

frey, and Serlon. After her deftth, lie took another wife, Fredeftenda» 
who bore him seyen sons, Robert Ouitcard, Malger, Alfred, William, 
Humbert, Tancred^ and Roger^ afterwards the celebrated Count of 
tiieily. All the sons of Tancred were diBtinguished knights. Berlon 
fought under William the Conqueror at Hastings, and Alfred inherited 
the paternal estate. Tlie mother, Fredesenda, with her three daugh- 
ters, after the death of the old baron. Joined her heroical sons in 
Italy. 

"* OuiHcard, or Wurard^ is the leelandio vUke, the now obsolete 
English wiseacre. Robert was called the cunning count. Cogfiomen 
Viacardut erat quia ealliditatis ; non Cicero tanta fuit nee vertutM 
Ulguseg^ says William of Apulia, in his chronicle, page 2rt0. 



\ 
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Bobert Guiscard inspired her.^" The Normans had become 
the terror of all Italy. Pope Leo IX., with a large army, 
marched against them ; but fonnd himself suddenly surround- 
ed at Civiteila, The key-soldiers of Saint Peter were totally 
routed ; the pope was taken prisoner, but honorably treated 
by Robert Guiscard, who received the broad and beautiful 
lands of southern Italy as a fief of the Holy See of Home, and 
iMcame afterwards the staunchest defender of the popes against 
ihe German emperors. Bobert, as Duke of Apulia, then sent 
bis younger brother Roger with a chosen body of Norman 
knights across the Straits of Messina, to Sicily, and after the 
most astonishing feats of valor, the two gigantic brothers had, 
in 1091, driven every Saracen from the island, every Greek 
from the mainland, and they then began to prepare their fleets 
for the conquest of the Byzantine Empire. 

322. Division and Cities. A. The duchy of Apulia and 
Calabria (270-71) embraced the whole southern part of the 
Italian peninsula as far north as Terracina on the west, and 
the river Tronto on the east, which separated it from Marca 
Ancona ; it was divided into twelve larger provinces : 1 . The 
principality of Capita — Terra LaI)oris — ^with the counties of 
Aquinum Fundi, Capua, Sora, and Anversa, or Aversa 
(Atella), called la Normanna, the first stronghold of the 
Northmen, near Capua. 2. Duchy of Naples, with Sorrento, 
Naples, and Amalfi. These brilliant republics (270) opened 
their gates to the Norman duke, who treated them well, and let 
them enjoy their commerce and industry ; later, however, when 
they renounced their allegiance to Bobert, they were recap- 

"* Though Anna Comnena bitterly complains of his cruelty and 
thirst of conquest, yet she owns that he was " an Achilles in combat 
and an Ulysses in cunning ; that he with firmness executed his designs, 
and, above all, aspired to independence and glory:" nay, the image 
of his manly beauty had made such an impression on the imagination 
of the Greek princess, that when celebrating the noble appearance of a 
hero, she calls him handnome like a knight from Normandy.** Anna 
Comn. Ed. Bonnse^ i. 60. 



Iiirt'l, iiikI llii'ir )irfipi)M<rily ilimtrnyml fnr nvnr, Sti/rrnn^M 
tlir litni t«fiiiil)iiiil Illy wliii'li niirrniiiliMml to l)ii« Nmi iiiHiiR, hi 
10// tl nhll |M)nnirinfiil llii« ri«lii)ii nli'il A ntliii* nt'luMil lor tiiKili 
riiii', |ili\ni<-, iiml fliriiiinit V I -I'liWiln til nlinliMilrf, ntnl |iiifiriitN 
111 llii< liif/lifnt- I mill, iiihI rimii kvim'V I'lMiiilry in Ihn wnrlil, vifi 
iliil llin I'lly All AlVii'iifi Diiinliiiii, (Iniifiliitilinn |iy nnmr, 
liml llif«ii M'ltiniiHl rtmii lliiprilml, mill luMiif/ iiii fii-intiliil fi(iliiilnr, 
lin litifiiifil nil llin )iriirln'i« nl' llin Aritliiiili Avit'iMitiit, itfiil llin 
iiii)>invi«iiii<MlM til' lliii iiiiHlinil m'iiMirti in iJiif Ktifsi. Iltilinrt 
Oiiidf'iinl |ii-iili'i<lnil llio uni«riil itinlil.iilti, iiiifl Hitliirtiti prri«tirvi«i| 
iln ii<|iiiliiliiiii I'lir Ariiliiiiti li<itrtiiitff ntnl lilt^rnliiro iliiriiiff llin 
wlifilt* |M«riiiil til' llin Hniiitliiiiti iiilti ill HotitlitM'ti I Inly. !l. Tim 
1111111(111(111111 III' Tnifr -\ TItn ciMitily nf //ii/i/z/fi, wil-li Vrnnfin^ 
Sim (t'rt nni/in^ itiiil llin tiiiip[iiilliw>iil. ntnl wmillliy fotivi'iil. nf 
l\litiifr Cifiinii Tl. TliM iMMiiily Iff IMii/miiit, tifirlliiMinl. iVtmi 
(*ii'iti'iiti iifiil I'riltiinnn, wlimti KhImiiI. 1 jiiim*iirtl, in 10M,ilfi 

Iriili'il iiiitl i'ii]il.liriwl l'i>)in lfiiiil,\ li Tlin )>l'itvillf*ti 111' f 'f//i«- 

ftiHitfti Willi lliii I'liuiihnn III' iSV An/fr/f, nn Mniinl. («iirpritni), 
A^itthiNi, I'rntisit, 1 419 1'ift iini ^ CmiHit, Tnnn, Minrifnniiiii^ 
Ani/titi, ('nftifi^it, iin Mniiiil. Apfiiiiitifi, mill llin nh'iiii^ mill llttn 
Mily III' i\li//i/iiit (Mnlll), llin liny In tltn Apulimi |iliiiii, mi llin 
Ormitii, wliii-li lliiitiiiir, llin llinl. NnniiiiM Ininlnr, timU liy niriil. 
n^niii III 1011 V Tim |iiitii'i|iii|iiv III' //i//f, III! Iliii Ailiiiilin 
Witn llin Inni nily iinrii|iiii| |iy {]|i< UniiKn. In llm i<iiI1miIiii1 
nin nnnli llin filirnii|i|iii|/i nl' Hnlinil. (iiiifw'iinl liliil liin niiii Mulin 
niniiil, |i|-ltinn III' Allllimli M Tlin |it ilini|iiil||.y nl' 7f/;f/;///i, 
Mm iiilmiilmmn nl' lli)ltniiiiMlil \) Ptnyilinn nf IIiimIhuIiI^ 
Willi llin nniiiilmfl nf /Irf/rV/.-r/, /MnUHfii/ti.HHH^ (JtiiriiHt, /\liifint, 
i*iifrfi:it 10 Pmvmi'n nl' /•////< /yi,//i», Willi /lir////;;/, Airnn, 
mill i'nffiti nhi 11 \',i/ Cnifts, in riiliiliriii, willi /•ii///»i/'i///i, 
f •»';/v;i//,/, mill l\ii\\,niuni V* IVun Nui/nnu, \]w nniilli 
nlliliiiir'.l. pnllit. Ill' ('iiImIiIIII, n|i|MiMlln In Minly, willl Mriltn, 
/ill; 'fin, mill Sifinttiiif 

II (JiMnn HiiKNiv ni.' Hi. iiv I'nhnnn r/ h /iit/ii\H,t^ 
llin I'livniiln nily nl' tlm AliiliM. wiin nlnfiimil mill nil|iliirni| liy 
Unlinil. mill lln^nr nu Mm lOlli III' Mny, lO/'j. VVt/i//// nml 
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Paterna^ at the base of Mount Etna, where Roger, witt a few 
bnndred Norman knights, victoriously defended himself against 
thousands of Moslemin. Castro- Giovanni (Enna), in the in- 
terior, the battle-field where Ali-Ben-Na*amh and the Arabic 
anny was totally routed by the Normans. Abuthur (Butera), 
and Natis (Noto), were the last possessions of the Arabs in 
Sicily, which, however, they kept so late as 1090, when they 
were forced by Roger to re-cross to Africa, after having inhab- 
ited that beautiful island for two hundred and sixty-five years 
—-826-1091. Roger followed up his victories ; he conquered 
the island of Melita (Malta), which then became inseparably 
annexed to the crown of Sicily. His son. King Roger, landed 
in Africa, took Mahadia^ the capital of the Zeirids, Tunisj 
SafaXj Capsia, Bona, the islands of Karkis and Gerbes, and 
^ long tract of the once so celebrated sea-coast of ancient Car- 
thage ; yet, after the first enthusiasm of conquest had passed 
away, the Sicilian Normans neglected those transmarine pos- 
aessions, and they were successively evacuated and lost under 
the troubled reign of King William the Bad, in the twelfth 
aentury. 

XVIII. The Italian Republics. 

323. Their Commercial Activity and Conquests. Mi- 
lan, Pavia, Lodi, Como, and the other populous and wealthy 
cities of Lombardy, had already begun, in 1056, to constitute 
themselves as independent republics, with their consular gov- 
ernments, city banners, and militia. Pisa and Genoa, long 
rivals in commercial enterprise and military prowess, succeeded 
in driving the Saracens from Sardinia, in 1009. They di- 
vided the island between their republics, and governed it by 
judges. The Sardinian judicatures were : 1, Gallura, in the 
northeast ; 2, Turres, northwest ; 3, Arborea, southwest ; and, 
4, Calaris (Cagliari), southeast. But soon dissensions and 
violent feuds breaking out between their feudatories, the Pisans 
gained the upper hand, and expelled the Genoese from the 
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l^cAiAr pari of tho tnUnd ; the UiUnr ooiild only uttiUin tkoni' 
iMilvim in Uio noutlufni OaMiutfi^ mmI in Stin Ihnijazin on tho 
inUnd of Curniva, Thin inland tlio I'iMnn likowiito obUinod in 
KK)'^, MA fluf of tho papAl Noo of lionio. Doth ilioMi iirotiK 
and floiirinhinK douiorrftoiim took Uionooforili Uio ttio»i Kciive 
and lucsrativo pari in ilio oarlior orufUMlon, until, in tho twolfik 
ouniury, Uioir miiroAntilo onvy and bittor hatrod produood thftt 
niftritimo war, which, after tho naval Imttle noar MolloriA^ of 
ilio oooat of lio^horn, in 12H'2, tonninatod with tho dontniotlmi 
of tlio ri»an floot and oomnioroo, and tlio downfall of thai rt- 
^blto.— VicNiua had, in tho moan tinio, oxtendod bor oonqtmlii 
along tho latrian and Dalmatian oooiita (%Vi), Bho oooupM 
tlie atrong oitioa of Ztira^ Mtminco^ Trf$Uf and SyfokOrOf to- 
gotlior witli Uio ialanda OjiHirn^ I'ft^Of Cherno^ Otouiki^ Afb$^ 
Brazza^ lAmt^ Jjurinti^ and Curzoia, At homo tho rivalry 
of the proud familtoa, Moroaini and Oaloprlni, roUrdod tho da* 
velopment of tho ropubllo during the greater part of tho olov- 
ontli cMintury. Vonioo, fearing the anibitiotia plonii of Rot^ert 
GuiiKMird againat tho Hyxantino empire, formed alliance with 
AloxiuH Oomnonun, and diifcmtod the Norman floot off Oorfn; 
tliiiN preparing linrHolf for the imfxiriant part alio waa to otKJUpy 
In tho cruaading expoditiona which, in the thirteenth century, 
brought her to the height of her influonoe and power. 

XIX. TlfR Dr/ANTINK KlMriRK. 

nu4. FnoNTiKna Anv Bxtmnt. At the cloao of the elev- 
enth century, and imnicdiatcly before tho great oruawle, thfl 
northern frontiera of the (Ircek Kmpiro were nominally tlio 
aanie aa at the time of Otho the Great, in U73. They ran 
along the aouthern banka of the Danube and tho Have, wmit- 
ward, an fur an the river ihtnu^ a triliutary of the liiticr, and 
then rtouMi to Mount. Heardu^ and the lake of Hcodra, atill ntn- 
bracing the mmthern part of the Dyrrhachian theme ('^70). 
liuiftaria and thrvia were thua ooniddered aa provinooa of tho 
•mpire. Httbduod by Nioephorua Phuoaa and John T«lmiae«f 
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Ae Bulgarians recognized tlie sovereignty of the emperors, bnt 
they attempted repeatedly to br^ak their chains, under their 
intelligent chief, Simeon, until they were totally defeated and 
prostrated^ by the heavy sword of Basil II., — BovXyapoKrovo^, 
or, the Btdgar-slaughterer — in 1017-18.*" Yet we learn. 
from the disastrous passage of Peter the Hermit, and the first 
emsaders, in 1096, that armed Bulgarian bands occupied the 
finest lands — Silva Btdgarorum — from the Danube, along 
the Morava to Naissus and Sternitza, or Triaditza (now 
8ofi4), at the base of Mount Haemus, where thousands of pil- 
gprims perished by the arrows of that fierce people. It was 
Qply at the latter place that ambassadors of the Emperor 
Alexius Conmenus appeared, who led the perishing crusaders 
asfely through the mountain passes toward Adrianople and the 
espital. Servia (Serblia), too, had thrown off the yoke under 
Stephan Boistlaf, in 1040 (196), and expelled the Byzantine 
governors. That spirited people maintained their indepen- 
40nce, and extended their kingdom beyond the Morava on the 
eftst, and to the shores of the Adriatic on the west, with Scodra 
for their capital.*** Epirus began already to be called Albania, 

^ Basil made the immense booty of ten thousand pounds weight of 
gold, or two millions of dollars, at the capture of the Bulgarian capital, 
Achris, on the lake Lychnidus. Having surrounded and cut off the 
Bulgarian army, he inflicted a most atrocious punishment on the fifteen 
thousand captives, who had been taken with arms in their hands for 
the defence of their country. Basil ordered them to be deprived of 
aight; but to one of each hundred a single eye was left, that he might 
conduct his blind company to the presence of their king. Simeon, 
oppressed with grief and horror, fell down dead at the awful spectacle. 
The Bulgarians were swept away to the north of Mount Hssmus, their 
old province, where they brooded vengeance until the later terrible 
outbreak, in 1186. 

"• The Servian kral (king) recognized the supremacy of the pope, 
like the Duke of Apulia, and divided his kingdom into fifteen bishop- 
rics, which, however, later, returned to the Greek Church. The condi- 
tion of the Servians (Raitzi) was rude ; the kral lived like a farmer 
among hia cattle; the chase of the bear and the wi^d boi^r wa9 his only 
16 
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:i'..l T':.- — ily li'-'fiii. All th»» Italian pr«-»vincc-3 hal l--ii 
, •...:■ i i% :";.» N T!: •■ * iji M'rd. ami tii"ri::h Ai'-x;*.!.* \v>.'_ 
I .- ._■ ..'. i -'..ill !•• .• i: lilt- attiK-k* i»t ll"bvri <'iui>.:ar-i aii 
{... :. \\ !.■::.•::.■•■!. Kiiru*. vrt Kiuir rt«"*tr«T «'f Sicily :l- 
•l r. 1 .:. i 1 J" '•;. tl.«.' «l«'» laii'-n *.f Cinece, a mortal wo-i:.: 
« :i '•'..' I r -; :.:;. "f tl.i- r.iiiiiiry. When we turn our rt-rsrl 
t i'.' i.i* .. ll 'iri-l.inL' j-r-'vin-f."* I'f A.«ia Minor, the prosr-r-;; 
1 . :..■ -t^ll n. r*- L'I»«'niy. ThtTi*, the Seldjukiau sultan. Alp 
Ar^l.i!.. i. il. in in; 1. ,1. t". att.l and captured the emperor. ?»•> 
ii»ai..i- l»i'j '.• *. at /./ ' Zh' f'/. in Armenia, and both Suleimin 
aiid l.i« .^'li K ' ij Ar-laii (Li<>n with the sword) had. darisg 
ilif !'..H>\\iMr >• .•!<. rxttinlid tlic Turkish conijuc-sts throagh- 
I'lit till- li:.« -I t!.. :iii- uf A>ia Minor, and fixed their capital at 
Ni':ia. alui'-t in >iL'lit «»f ('■•nstantintiple herself. Of all the 
A*;at.'' il.i iii'S. f'nly Ch'il'if and Ptiphhtsoaon. on the Pon- 
tii-. J art- «t' Ui^'nntif'tn and ( ^j>sih'i'/n. and those of Thrah:- 
.V. . ( '''/■/''.<. an«l Sn/f'S. and tlie smaller islands, still re- 
nia:!.' 1 t>> th** ciniiire un the acces.>iun uf Alexius ComneDUS to 
the thr.Mir. in 10-1. 

.'Ivi'i. Hi" ta-k wa- a ii!«i-t dilVn/ult nne; the eastern empire 
had hi I JIM- wiaktui'l l-y thi* inraj»afity of Constantine. the 
ril-ilin ••!' Uarda- Thikas. tlir extravagancies of the Em- 
j.n- /'•■ and lj«r h'Vir. .Miiliatl tlio Paphlagonian. and the 
iiitrr!ial f«ii'l> liitwriii thf ^ri'iuTals IJryennius and Botoniatts. 
at'i« T th«' «h tVat «'t' ihi- Knij.iri»r llonianus. All was disorder 
and MiiM-ry. Tin* nmn-tmus IVtclienegos crossed the Danube. 
and swarniid. hurniii;: and di>tn»ying to the gates of the capital. 
Till NiTnians attarktd tla* unprotected coasts of Greece, while 
thi- Turkish cavalry swept the plains of Xatolia, and planted 
thiir banners un the battk-nu-nts of Nicaea and Xikomedia. 
It sci-nied, in 10*^1, as if the last hour of Byzantium had 

fiiji»yi!nnt ; liis quii-n «at witli the- distatT; and his suljootis in thtir 
plun 1. rinir propensity, would not spare the fiocLs and herds of the kral 
hiux&vif. 
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stmck. Yet Alexins Comnenns was a prince of extraordi- 
nary talents ; active, prudent, conrageons, cunning and inyen- 
tiye, he found the arms and the intellect even among the un- 
warlike, monkish Greeks of the eleventh century, to repel his 
perfidious enemies, and restore the integrity of the state. 
Nor can we wonder that the emperor chenshed the brightest 
hopes from the armaments of chivalrous Europe, and that he 
sent ambassadors and presents to France to hasten the march 
of the crusaders. But how great must have been his disap- 
pointment, on beholdmg the ragged, emaciated bands of pilgrims 
the companions of Peter the Hermit, and later his doubts and 
anxiety at the sight of the camps of half, a million of mail-clad 
semi-barbarians, extending along the unprotected shores of the 
Bosphorus.*^ There, among the proud chieftains, Alexius 

'^ We must not present to omrselves the crusading armies in that 
pomp and glittering array, in which, two centuries hiter, we meet the 
French, English, and Spanish chivalry on the battle-fields of Crecy, 
Poitiers, or las Navas de Tolosa. We are yet in the early age of that 
institution ; we have before us the heroes of Homer, in their rude and 
simple grandeur, not the brilliant Athenians at Marathon, nor Alexan- 
der at the head of his Macedonian phalanx The early crusaders are not 
yet the plumed and crested caTaliers, on their barbed and caparisoned 
steeds, cased in gilt or burnished plate armor, as described by Froissard 
and Commines. Godfrey of Bouillon, Tancred, and the other pilgrims of 
rank still wear the clumsy hauberk, or coat of chain-mail, covering the 
head like the monk's cowl, with sleeves, and their mittens^ instead of 
gauntlets, and falling down to their knees like a cartman'a blouse. The 
hose and pointed shoes of mail, with long iron spurs without rowels, 
and the low, flat steel cap placed over the mail-hood, without a visor 
or beaver, completed the ungraceful costume of the first crusaders. Only 
the triangular shield or scutcheon, hanging down over the breast^ is 
painted in brilliant colors, and the emblazoned surcoaty lined with 
erroine-Tair, is thrown over the hauberk. The war-horses are yet 
totally defenceless, and we observe with astonishment how they sink 
by thousands before the arrows of the skirmishing Turks, until the 
Christians afterwards adopted the Saracenic fashion of barbing their 
steeds with a complete cover of horse armor. 

Such is the appearance of the 100,000 mounted knights and squires, 
who with 400,000 light-armed foot loldifini ot both mgmy laya th« 
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bobold bin mortal onomj Bohomvnd, tho NormaD, who, as a 
more boy with hii daring oheyaliorS) had out his way bio the 
hoart of tho empire, and with tho lanoo on his thigh, had gtl- 
lopod through tho whulo length of it, deflpising tho feeble 
attcuipta of tho QreokH to rcniat his invaaion. Nor was tbcre 
any orownod head to control tho wild passions of so many in- 
dependent leaders, whose coarse manners and rudo accoutre- 
ments excited tho disdain of the polished and ologant Bytan* 
tines. The Franks and Qreeks were, in conditions of sodety, 
too dissimilar for Uiem to associate familiarly and friendly 
together. Political order and eiril law woro, in the opinioa 
of the Oreeks, the true bonds of society ; tho right of the in 
dividual to redress his own wrongs with his sword, was among 
tho Franks the most valuable privilege of oxistonoe. The 
authority of the central govornniont, in the woll-organixed ad- 
ministration of tho Bysantino Enipiro, reduced tho greatest 
nobles to tho rank of abject Hlavcs in the opinion of the feudal 
barons, while the right of every private knight to decide ques- 
tions of law by an appeal to hiH Hword, was a monstrous absurdity 
in tho oyoH of tho (kot^ks, and seemed to render society among 
tho woHtorn nafions liitlo bettor than an assemblage of ban- 
ditH. The conduct of tho Latin clorgy did nothing to pro- 
mote CliriHtian charity. The contonipt of tho learnod eastern 
prelates for the ignorance of their Latin brethren was even 
changed into abhorrence, when they beheld men calling thom- 
selvcH bishops, prancing about the streets of Constantinople 
in coats of mail. Tho Latin priesthood, on tho other hand, 
despiHod both the pastors and the flocks, when they saw men 
hoping by Hcholastie phrasoH to influence the conduct of war- 
riors ; and they condemned the Christianity which suffered its 
prioHtH to submit to tho authority of the civil magistrate in 
the servile spirit of the (irock olorgy.'" Thus the nations 

Arohbishop of Tyrv, prttpuro to onms tho HiraiU snil oonqucr the Holy 
LaikI. 

"* Hoe this interotting pMtsge in Colongl (MnUy's Medlaval Grtece 
(p»g$ 86), from which we hav% \)«tTo^%4 W 
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timid not understand each other. Both accused their rivals 
«£ falsehood and treachery, and scenes of fearful disorder were 
Ifee consequence. The Greeks attempted to surprise the camp 
of Godfrey, and were punished by the conflagration of the 
beautiful suburbs, palaces, and country-seats on the Bos- 
phorus. We must not be unjust to Alexius. His position 
was difficult in the extreme. He sent rich presents to the 
chiefs, and persuaded them by fealty to swear allegiance 
to the empire for the lands they were going to conquer in 
the East.^^ In return, he furnished those disorderly mul- 
titudes with provisions and vessels for their passage into 
Asia ; he aided them by the superior skill of the Greek engi- 
neers, during the siege of Nicaea ; and we cannot wonder that 
he shrewdly planted his imperial banner on the walls to secure 
Hb&t important city from desolation, and the Turkish prisoners 
from slaughter. Alexius profited by the great crusade. 
JHccea^ Nicomedia^ Dorylceon^ the greater part of Asia Minor, 
is far as the plains of Ikonium and all the coast-lands returned 
coace more under the imperial sceptre. By his brilliant vic- 
tory over the Petchenegian hordes, he intimidated both Bul- 
garians and Servians, and the Byzantine eagle banner once more 
floated from the fortresses on the Danube. The discipline of 
the Byzantine armies, which had relaxed during the internal 
feuds, was revived, and a new generation of chiefs and war- 
riors was created, with whom his excellent successors, Calo- 
Johannes and Manuel were enabled to protect the empire dur- 
ing still more threatening dangers. In his long reign of 
thirty-seven years, Constantinople enjoyed order and tran- 
quillity ; the strength of the Basilian laws was restored ; arts, 

^ It waa in the splendid palace of BlachemcSy now a desolate ruin, 
where, in the presence of the glittering court, Gocfrey of Bouillon bent 
his knee to the emperor, and was adopted his son. The oath of alle- 
giance was repeated by all the crusading chieftains, except by the old 
Count Raymond of Toulouse, though he afterwards showed himself 
more faithful towards Alexius than the others. See the lively sce ne in 
Walter Scott's last novel, Count Robert of Paris, 
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literatare, and science were caltivated, and the emperor in his 
old age enjoyed the happiness of seeing an eloquent and im- 
peritthaLle monument of his reign produced bj his lovely 
daughter Anna Comnena. 

IV. THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD 

IN WESTERN A8IA AND NORTHERN AFRICA DURING THE 
ELKVENTU CENTURY. 

States of the 8eldjukian and O&tokid Turks. 

'SU6. OiiiGiN, Development, and Conquestk of ths 
Ti uhti. Wc huvc vibited the Mohammedan dynasties of the 
Ghuzimvidti, Ghoridb, and Khowaresmids, on the banks of 
the Oxus, through Khorasan, on the Indus, and m UiudosUn 
(•^75-76). The scimitar of the Arabs had never entirely sub- 
dued the nomadic tribes of the ancient Massagetce^ or Scy- 
thians,'^ who, with their herds of horses and cattle, roamed 
over the extensive plains of Sogdiana, the Matvarai-NaJir 
of the Arabs (212), between the Oxus and Jaxartes, and 
nortlieajit of the latter river toward the frontiers of China. 
From their clian Oghus, they early took the name of Oghu- 
Miii/is ; and when they, in the tenth century, were converted to 
Iblaiu, they called themselves TurknianieJi^ Turkmans, or 

**• A graphic picture of tlie ancient Turkish tribes, and the accurate 
description of the Caspian Sea is given already by Herodotus. "The 
Caspian," says the father uf history, "is a separate sea of iteelf, being 
m length a Hfteen days' voyage for a rowing-boat; and io breadth, 
wheve it IS widest an eight days' voyage. On the western shore of this 

the loftiest of all mountains; it contains within itself many and van- 

ZtZ ' ^1 ' ?" "r' ^^^^' ^-^ "P- ^^« VrodL of wild 

f^uit-troes Tins mountain then bounds the western side of the Cas- 

ulZ' 7 ""'' *^' '"''' '""^r^ ^^'' ''''''^ ^^"' «^^^^«^« * V^^^n in extent 
unhou/;d^ ^ i^ the prospect^ A great portion of it is inhabited by the 
«^^t,^ ag^^Vnst wUoiu Cyrus, the Persian King, resolved to Lu 
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fedthful (devout) horsemen. Their different tribes had a mili- 
tary organization, and they were divided into the three arrows 
cf the left wingy and the three breakers of the right. The 
three latter tribes were situated on the west, toward the Cas- 
pian Sea, and to them belonged the celebrated Seldjukian 
Jhirks, They did not from the beginning form a race by that 
name ; they were, on the contrary, young adventurers from all 
the tribes of the right wing, who had gathered around the bold 
and enterprising Emir Seldjuk, and won fame and wealth in 
successful expeditions against the contending Arabian dynas- 
ties south of the river Oxus. Soon, the victorious bands of 
Seldjuk were swelled by thousands of Turkman cavaliers. The 
effeminate Arabs offered the brilliant young warriors pay and 
booty for the service of their arm and bow ; and thus, we at once 
see them form themselves into well-organized squadrons of mer- 
cenaries, who may be compared to the Varanghians of Constan- 
tinople (226, 262), the Catalonians and Almugavars of the 
thirteenth century, and the still more celebrated Italian Con- 
dottieri of the fourteenth and fifteenth. The service of these 
Turkish hirelings, ever ready for fighting, was eagerly sought 
by the petty dynasties in Khorasan and Zabulistan, in their 
wars the one against the other ; gradually, the Turks became 
so formidable, that the nephew of Seldjuk, Toghrul-Bei was 
proclaimed sultan by his warriors in 1037. Fortune smiled on 
his beiraks}^ He overthrew the Ghasnavid dynasty in Kho- 
rasan (275), and extended his conquests throughout Persia, 
from the Oxus to the Tigris, The Abassid Caliph, Abdal- 
lah V. Kaim-Beamrillah, a captive in the hands of his pow- 
erful emirs, the Buids (277), called Toghrul-Bel and his 
Turks to Bagdad, and made him emir-al-omrah, in 1063. 
The new dignity, the impetuous bravery, and excellent tactics 
of the Turkish sultans, made them irresistible. Alp-Arslan 

**• The Turkish banner — 5eiraA;— consisted formerly of a silver cres- 
cent and a horse-tail — toogM — fixed on the point of a lance. The pres- 
ent Turkish army have purple standards with the half moon. 
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ami hi!* .«on Malrk Shnh. I>frfalfrilhn and I>fefal-etlDauh 
(till- (ilT\ of Faiili ;M!«1 Tower). fiiUuwed up tho tiotorios of 
tlnlr j:r»:it :iiu-i*sl«»r ; ;ill tlio lands vrost of tho Kuphratos, Ar- 
iii(-iii:i. Suia. aiul A>ia Minor, Ih^wviI beneath tho MiUre of the 
S(-I<ijuk.'«. Hut, uftiT tlu' ilenth of the great Malek-Shah, in 
{{>VZ, the iiunuMiHo empire of the Turks fell to pieces, and 
foriiii'«l alri-aily n nuniher of in(1e)K'ndent Sultanates on the 
firht apiK-urunee of the eriis;ulerii Ln Asia in 1097. 

XX. Si:i Ml KIAN Sri.TASATE OF Rl'M. 

:iJ7. Kxrr.Nr ami i'lnrs. — T/ic Snitanate <y* Jfi//»( Rum* 
ili). or I'onifini, eoii>i>t<d of proviiiivs whieh were conquered 
from the Ixntnnns (<iri-eks) hy Sultan Suleiman, the nephew 
of Malek-Shah. in 107 1. It was the most cxtcnsivo and pow- 
erful of the Seliljiikid Sultanates, and embraced the fertile 
laiiiN lutweeu Arnieiiia. the upper Euphrates, tho Taurus, Ci- 
liria. Cnppadoeia. Isauria, IMiryj;ia, the southern parts of Pon- 
tus and Paphlnpmia. (ialatia, Pamphylia, Ljeia, with the cities 
of Nie:ea and l>oryl:euui, in Hithynia. Jconium (Koniab)« in 
the o]H*n Lyt*aouian plain, was the early capital of tho sultans. 
They soon. ho\vi»ver. renn^ved their residence to NiciSA^on tho 
Askanian lake, whieh l»eeanie the sivne of the first great event 
of the erusades. That strongly fortified city was closely 
In'sieged by r»00,000 erusaders from May 5tb to June '^Oth, 
lO'JT. wlien. after the defeat of Sultan Kilidj Arslan before its 
pites, it surrendered to Alexius Comnenus, and bceamo a sec- 
ond time tlie bulwark of the Asiatic possessions of tho Byian- 
tine empire. Xvri^x^onion, a small town, twelve miles from 
Nie:oa, wliere the crusading bands of Peter the Ucrmit and 
Walter the Penniless suffered a dreadful defeat by tho Turk- 
ish emir. Kl-Canes, in \0\H\. Of twenty-five thousand pil- 
grims, only three thou.smd, with Kuku-Peter escaped to the 
et»ast ^^i' Ai.Wi/.v, whenee they were shipped baiok to Constant i- 
Uf^pje. The Turks afterwards used tho l)Ones of the slain to 
fence their vineyards in the environs. Dorylaum — AopvAoiov 
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-^in the beautiful valley of Gorgoni, at the base of Mount 
Dagostenon, in Phrygia, on the river Thymbres, a tributary 
of the Sangarios (264), became the battle-field of the greatest 
oavalry combat of modem history. Sultan Kilidj Arslan, of 
loonium, more provoked than dismayed by the loss of his cap- 
ital Nicaea, had assembled a still larger army, and was hover- 
ing on the flanks of the advancing crusaders ; and when he 
learned that they had separated into two bodies, while crossing 
the hills of Dag6stenon, he immediately resolved to strike a 
blow, and advanced rapidly with 150,000 horsemen, without a 
flingle foot-soldier, on the 1st of July, 1097. It was still in 
the gray of the morning, when the Norman scouts, outside the 
camp of Bohemund, at Dorylaeum, were startled by a rocking 
of the ground, like an earthquake ; and soon the trampling, the 
neighing, and clattering of advancing horse, annoimced the ap- 
proach of the Moslemin. Bohemund immediately ordered all 
the carriages to drive up in square, on the banks of the Thym- 
bres, as a protection for the women and sick pilgrims, while 
Bobert Curthose of Normandy, formed on the left wing, Tan- 
cred on the right, and Bohemund himself, with the Italo* 
Norman chivalry, covered the rear. Yet, before these dispo- 
sitions were executed, the Turkish masses already threw 
themselves across the river, and the terrific battle began. The 
Christian knights, in their heavy panoply, and unacquainted 
with eastern warfare, charged fiiU gallop, with couched lances, 
into the midst of the Turkmans, who turned bridle to allure 
them on, while other squadrons advanced to attack them in 
the flanks. Thus, Tancred, having lost his steed, was sur- 
rounded on all sides, and in imminent danger, until Bohemund 
burst forward and saved him ; yet, overpowered by numbers^ 
and having lost their horses by the arrows of the infidels, the 
Christians were forced back across the river with severe loss. 
This was the first great struggle of the crusades; here, at 
Dorylaeum, the Christians were taught to change their con- 
tempt for the unwarlike nations of Asia into admiration at the 
higher tactics and the impetuous valor of the Mussulmans. 
16* 
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K:ii ■•11 \ > \!' :i'li:iL' tln'ir •l^'oply ranged p«|uadron5 in the frnn 
■ !" .1!. .::.: .• :.-*' ^' ii.i-ir !• . tit- Turk.- instantly outflanked lie 
. r ;- 1 !• !-. :r.A. •" i.'iii.i' in v«»ilty after volley of arrows, ti-?; 
I r ..'• • i!.' :ii 'i -AH ly Kir.'lri'<l?». The Xorxnans. in tLrir 
r ..-■ it!- M.;'- 1 T.. -|.ur f-rwur'!. l-nt tin" Turks whoek-i aro-ii 
••.. M i;: -l- r ••':.:::. ".al •li-'linr::«-^. Th»/ f«"»rce.« nf th*^ CLriv 
!., • ).i isif I xl.-iii":."! : h"r*i- aii'l f-utt min;rkd in frisrV/ril 
1 - ! i. r. :i! 'i \»\:a\: t . -. • k n I'ml"- ain"nL' the carriap^* : thvir 
• • ■ i. ! iT - . I... 1 u'.r- I Iv at hat. 1. whi-n ^ioilfri'V of ]J.vi:*.". n 
.1" i K..;i. r.l . t" T ;! !-• aj fi ar--! nii the ?«»uthern hil!? at 
••. ':.. .1 .!' r.i I I'M l...r-«-. fi."h"n'Y. i-ntirely unacunaii.tci 
A ••. tj|,- ii:i:.j. r ••:" ti;r .N'Mrnians. ha^l continued bi< march 
- .•• ♦ w.iii !:.' IMir\L'iaii rity ff Aiitinch. when ?rime N. r- 
i!:i' k!.:_'iiT-. -I 'irrin:: aftvr him. announced the danger of 
1» :.• !i.-.!.'l. <l'"lfrtv. ii.'.nii'liatily ordering his infantry to 
I ' ' I'.!'. !.\irr!''l !:nk with tin- rrti.i-h and German chivalry 
Hr: i..- .»! : . .irai.i »•. iln- Turki>h trum[K'ts and kettle-drums 
>..'!!. 1- i !*:..■ f. tr»at. ami thiir wiM masses recrossed the river. 
hut f Ml.. I ,i_m:u «mi tlif hr«»w nf Mount Dagnstenon. With 
iii«r« l • '• ' !.j!i':-i.i-iii. tljt- Normans now advanceil on thv 
lijlt til- i::.i- •■•«i ll.iMii'ind nf Touhmse took the eeutrt- 
\iitli !. - I'r''..!. a!-: <; -itViy ami liis brothers, Baldwin ai;d 
lvi,!.i. j,i . il,. K If. with tin- <I.rinans: ami thus clo.«ely nias^cl. 
•-(i.nOO Chri-t!:!!. ki.iirht-. with waviiiir iKinnerss, couched lanoc.*, 
ainl ih»" cluiriiiir .-hnut. "(iiid willeth it" — " Dicu h mif" — 
ni-ln d tliuiidi rii.iT ahiiiL' to the deci.»jive charge. The Turk*. 
->!! tlulr jiaiitiiiL' a!.ti ja-h-d Is.trses. with empty quivers, sxill 
ri "..•Ivo t«. rt irain ih«- vi«t»ry witli the edge of the scimetar. 
I>ut, at the first <.!istt of the crusaders, they arc borne down 
and thmwii into irn (Mverable eunfusion; and when, at last. 
the luave JJi.-^ln'ii Adeiiiar of Puy. with the rear-guard, by a 
einuit..u> route. Middeiily falls un their flanks, they are suj- 
n»uii«l«d and totally defeated. The pursuit now became ter- 
rifie: for six miles the Christian sword and lance raged among 
their broken and flying: horse : the Moslemin spurred away for 
their Iive:>, di.^]ier.'«iug over the Phrygian plains, and disappear- 
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isg, at last, behind the monntains of Angora. Four thousand 
emirs and sheiks, and twenty thousand Turkman troopers, 
covered the field ; their camp, their herds of horses and cam- 
els, and an immense booty, fell into the hands of the victorious 
emsaders. Asia Minor was won at one blow; the road to 
Syria lay open ; and the Christian sword had humbled the 
pride of the proudest prince of Islam. — Fhilomelion ( Aksher), 
in the Pisidian plain, on the road to Iconium, where the Dan- 
ish prince Swend, with his bride Fiorina of Burgundy, and 
two thousand Danish and Norwegian knights, were surrounded 
by the Turkish sultan of Iconium, and after the most heroical 
defence, cut down to a man, in October, 1097, during the siege 
of Antioch, by the main army of the crusaders. ^*^ Tarsus (266), 
on the Cydnus, in Cilicia, a thriving city at that time, mostly 
inhabited by Christians, Greeks, and Armenians, occupied with 
commerce and agriculture. Here the retainers of Tancred, the 
Norman, and of Baldwin, the haughty brother of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, began an open war about the possession of the city, 
in which many lives were lost, and the dispute not settled 
without some difficulty. Cilicia formed afterwards a small in- 
dependent Armenian kingdom under its own dynasty of kings, 
who resided in Adana. 

XXI. The Sultanates of the Ortokids. 

328. Besides the Seldjuks, other Turkish hordes had in- 
vaded the Caliphate, among whom the Ortokids were the most 
distinguished. The founder of tlieir dynasties was Ort6k-Bei, 

"" See the beautiful episode in Tasso'a "Jerusalem Delivered," in 
which the great poet describes the nocturnal battle, the heroism and 
fall of the Danes. 

"Sveno del re del Dani unico flglio, 
Gloria e sostegno alia cadente etade 
Essor tra quel bramb chl pio conslglio 
Seguendo ban clnto per Qesii le spade;" etc 

CantoYllLStana6$-4ll 
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who nettlvd with his band in Armenia, in 1082, when the Seld- 
juksi allnwcd him to occupy Jerosalem. Thia Turkman tribe 
wsui miirv Mvago than the Seldjoka; they augmented the op- 
p^•^^i•tll of thc Chris^tiaii pilgrim?, whom thej insulted and 
iiirturi'ii in tlir most awful manner, until, at last, the Fatimid 
raliph nf K^rypt Milt an army into Palestine, in 1096, which 
iiri>\i' thc OrtiikiJs out of thc city; they sustained themselves, 
iii'VcrthfUss. ill Marfihi, Dinrbekir, and in Armenia (Khelat). 
duriii^r i''intiiiual fouds with tlie crusaders, until they were de- 
fiutcd and i'xtirp:iti'd ]iy the Kjubids and the sultana of loo- 
niuiii. tnwurd tho i-losc tif the twelfth, or the beginning of the 
thirtoi'nth century. 

XX 11. The Atabcks in Al-Djesirah and Persia. 

3*21*. Extent and Cities. The Sultanate of Iran (Per* 
ftiaV tlie i>ecoud in power after that of Iconium, and the prin- 
cipal beat of the Seldjukiau priuces, extended eastward to the 
Indii.*^ and Mount Muzta^r, on the frontiers of China. Bag 
UAH. on the Ti^ri.<. was 8t ill thc residence of the caliph, who, 
at that tiuH*. had lo:»t his political power, and being entirely 
di {iriidiiit <in the (ireat Sultan, was reduced to the mere per- 
fnriii:in('c of {ireaeliiii;;, and other religious functions in the 
tiK'.-^iliif. IsiKihiin soon beeanie the splendid capital of the 
Turks and Ni-w Persians, and the seat of their literature and 
elmieest areliiteeture. Vhhafjourj the capital of Khorasan, 
with ^orjreoud monuments of thc Gasuavid princes. The Seld- 
juki«l sultans did not learn prudence from the example of the 
rali]>lis ; they likewise intrusted their t^laves or officers, and 
j'lini-ipally their teachers and guardians — the Atabeks, or 
fathers of the princes — with extensive powers, and the gOTem- 
nient of entire provinces. Thus, several d}'na8ties arose in 
lAiiistan, Faristan, and Irak, which contributed to the total 
dissolution of the Seldjukian empire ; civil war raged through- 
out the country ; the fields were desolated ; famine and mis- 
ery prevailed ; the cities became abandoned by their inhabit- 
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Mitf , who took up arms, or fled to the mountains for protection, 
while the wild beasts roamed through the land in search of 
prej. Djelal*ed-Din Mankbern! put an end to this state of 
things in 1225 

XXIII. Seldjukid Principalities in Syria. 

330. The sons of Ort6k-Bol' had maintained themsclveiyin 
Syria : Rodwan in Halep^ and Dokak in Damascus^ about 
1095. Yet a few years later, Emah-cd-Din, Zonghi (1121- 
1145), the atdbck of Mossul, made himself independent, and 
extended his influence by important conquests from the Orto- 
kids and the crusaders. Zenghi was a distinguished man ; he 
ehowed himself indefatigable in his administration, and the exe- 
oution of the laws ; he bridled the avarice and arrogance of his 
emirs and cadis ^ to whom he gave an example of moderation him- 
self; he kept the strictest discipline among his troops ; and he 
shrewdly discovered that the religious enthusiasm of the Frank 
crusaders could only bo vanquished by his exciting a similar 
fanaticism among the Moslcmin. After the conquest of Edessa, 
in 1144, he was stabbed by a domestic slave, and his dynasty 
was then divided into different lines. The most important arose 
in llalcp (Aleppo). There Zenghi was succeeded by the great 
atabek Mohammed Noured-Din(l 145-1 174), whose praise flUed 
the East, and still re-echoes in the chronicles of the crusaders. 
Nour-ed-Din was long considered as the beau ideal of oriental 
princes ; terrible in his continual wars against the Christians, 
just and humane in the tribunal, moderate and virtuous in his 
habits, and in an eminent degree combining the great qualities of 
the statesman, the general, and the high-priest ; he repelled all 
the attacks of the Ohristians, captured several of their most re- 
nowned heroes, and laid, by his expedition to Egypt at the re- 
quest of the caliph, Mohammed Moktasi Bcamrillah, in Bag- 
dad, the foundation of a large empire, when death suddenly 
called him off, in 1174.'^^ His general, Shirkuh, the Kurd, 

"' Tho tyrb^ or sepulchre of Nour-ed-Din Btandu in thfl great boMRr 
at Pama»cui. Pilgrims f»tiil flook to his tanotuary, which ih surrounded 
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and th« eotuiiii of Noiir*ed*Diii, Salah-ed-Din (Saladiii), of«r* 
turned tho Fattmid dynMtji and the Utter, after the oonqiuwt 
of Kgypt, diapoaiieaaed the aona of Nour-ed'Dln, and founded, in 
1 IHl, the |M>worful Kjubid dynaaty, which proved, ao fiUal to 
tho (Miriattan kingdom of Joruaalem. The other atnalkr linmi 
of Nour-edI)in, in Moaopotamia ( 1 140), rouiainod in obiearitjf, 
and periahod bonoath the aword of the Mongola. 



V. NORTH KHN AFJUCA AND BOUTHERN SPAIN 
DURING THE ELEVENTH CKNTUIIY. 

331. PniNriPAf. Statkh. The Arabian dytiaatiea in North- 
ern Africa, who had more or luaa influonoe on the cruaadcR, 
can be reduced to three : thcao atatoa were in their order from 
eaat to weat 

XXIV. TiiK Oaui'iiatb of tiik Fatimidb in Eovpt. 

332. At tho tiiiio wlif'ii ihn (yhrintiiui iiriny ndvancod n\Hm 
PiilcHtiiii*, JrruNiilfiii wriH hiild by Monta Abulkttm«jii, of (!airo, 
who Imd, ill KKM), i>xi»i«I1im1 iho Orlokid primM*H and dffiMiditd 
tilt* ll(»ly illiy ii|(iiiiiHt (jodfroy of liouilloii niid tho lirnt cm- 
HudorH witli an urttiy of thirty tliounaiKl troopH, uiidor the 
ooiiiitmiul of the bravo old Iftikliar odDaulah. The rolatioiui 
In'Iwooii the calipliN and tho kiii^H of JuruNaluni ruiiiainc(l alt<!r- 
natoly hoHiilu or friun<lly until tho final overthrow of tho lant 
Katimid, AhdodLodln-Jllah, in 1171, by SalahedDin (331). 

XXV. Tiik Kinudom or Kaiuouan on Mahauia. 

333. Moor-Lodin-Fllah (213, 280) had loft VuNuf-Bcn. 
Zeiri iih govoriior in Kairouan, wliun he marched to Egypt 

by <«li*|ifiiiii nrrndcN, hnviiif( a tnrik in thn cnrttrn MhiM]«d hy Amoral 
<7|ircNN(*M. TIhi (ititrnticii In nIiuI by ohniiiH, mid hn OhrUtimia wo could 
ttot iilitiiiii |inriiiiN^i(iii to viMi'tiliK iiiii^riiu* iltiriti^ (iiir viitit to I>uinu«(Miii, 
in iHll Hvo till* AHic»lt< *' Ati hWurKum to I>am<ucu» and litCnlltrk!* 
ill tht* NVw-York K«vUw t<*f Kmv^vwX ^^uA^v^•*<'^'*A^^^V»^^^« 
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This dignity passed to the descendants of the latter, who did 
not tarry to declare themselves independent of the Fatimid 
oonrt at Cairo. They maintained their position, and foiled 
^e languid attacks of the Egyptians; but when, in 1070, the 
enterprising Normans expelled their emirs from Sicily and in- 
vaded Africa, the Zeirids were defeated and lost. The last 
chief, Hasan, was dethroned by King Roger I.; Mahadia, 
Kairouan, and Tripolis, were captured, and the Zeirid posses- 
sions, in the interior of Africa, were soon occupied by the rov- 
ing Berbers and the Almoravids of Morocco. Only a lateral 
line, the Hammadids, in Budjd, south of Algiers, were able to 
make a stand for some years longer. 

XXVI. The Empire op the Almoravids in Al-Magreb 
AND Spain. 

334. Their Origin, Progress, and Settlement in Spain. 
-—Beyond Mount Atlas, in the deserts of ancient Qetulia, dwelt 
several Arabian tribes, who, from their habit of covering their 
faces, were called the Veiled — MolcUhemin. Among them 
arose a fanatic reformer of Islam, Dshaubar, who preached the 
holy war. The whole tribe became frantic with piety, and 
were called Marahutes^ Morabeths (Al-Moravids), or Zealots. 
They chose Abu-Bekr for their Emir-elMoslemin^ in 1056, 
who, with his followers, crossed Mount Atlas, and conquered 
Morocco with the sword. His great successor, Yusuf-Ben- 
Taxfin, formed a mighty empire in Magreb-al-Aksa (214), and, 
following the call of the petty kings of Andalos (Spain), who 
had risen on the downfall of the Ommiyad caliphs, he ap- 
peared beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, in 1086, with an irre- 
sistible army of fanatics, and defeated King Alfonso VI. in the 
great battle near Zalaca, where thousands of corpses covered 
the battle-field, and the Castilian king only escaped destruc- 
tion by the valor of his knights (316). Yusuf is the revered 
hero of the Arab historians, who describe his person and char- 
acter in the most favorable colors. All the petty princes, the 
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^b&ilidii of Srvi//a, tho Belli- Alaftas, in Badajoz^ and the 
othrr!« in Curnza, Xativa, Murcia^ Aimeria^ Drnia, Ltrida^ 
Vfrtosti, lliifsau and Tiidthi yielded to the new Minbui 
di'ViitirH. Only tho Family AMIud, in Zarapiia, mamtainod 
their Kr.it until lllti. The AlmoravidB turned their arms 
A^aiiiHt till' h(To of ValtMioia, hut all their furious attacks were 
ri'|H'lliHl hy Kiiy l>iaz do Bivar, el Oanipoador, and only after 
hi.-t dratli. in 10*J\^ did they ohtain ten)|Hirary possession of that 
a mall kinploin. Their away in S|)aiu lasted only some fifty 
yi'ar««. and in I ISO, they were dispossessed by the brilliant 
yl/m(>/f«;//x^-Al-Miiahedini — the Arabic Uniinrian^ from Mo* 
rtM'i'ii Till' Alnioravids were men of copaeity ; Spain became 
a til »iiri shiner eountry during their rule. In Europe, they 
soon athipti^l the ohivalrnuH manners of their antagonists, tho 
Christians; hut in Africa they remained nomadcs, and liTcd 
like Hedouinn. Then* were many celebrated colleges and 
s«*li<HiU in Africa. The greatest Arabic philosopher, Ibn 
U'l-^lid (AvtTrlioos. from (\>rdov!i, who died in 1198), was the 
tir*«t trauNlator of Aristotle, and taught in tho high-school at 
M«»nu<M». Pintry was cultivated in Fei, whore poetical com- 
hats wiTc instituttul, with rewards for the viotoriouB poet Bat 
the unitTtainty «>f projHTty hy the continual royolutions, re- 
tanli'il all moral progn>sH ; the manners were sensual and cor- 
ru}it, and the mass of the nation were, by their rulers, hold in 
a drgradinjT bondage. 

Such was tho state of tho world at the beginning of the 
cru«<ading wars, toward the close of the eleventh century. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ORIENT, 

nS POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOGRAPHY DURINa 
THE TIMES OF THE CRUSADES. 

A. Kingdoms and Principalities founded by the Cru- 
saders BETWEEN a. D. 1096 AND 1291 (1310)* 

335. Historical Remarks. — The bloody victory at Do- 
fylseum (328), in 1097, had secured the advance of the great 
crusading army through Asia Minor. After suffering dread- 
fully in the desert plains of Lycaonia, they crossed Mount 
Taurus, and soon encamped in the rich valleys of Cilicia and 
Merash. From thence Baldwin of Boulogne, the brother of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, with a band of knights, undertook the 
conquest of Edessa, beyond the Euphrates, while the main 
body of the Christian army, descending to the banks of the 
Orontes, laid siege to Antioch in October of the same year. 
The strength of this still magnificent city, the valor of its com- 
mander, Baghi-Sejan and his numerous garrison, the want of 
provisions, sickness and misery, prolonged the investment and 
decimated the Christian army in the most fearful manner; 
many thousands sank into their graves ; and when the sur- 
vivors at last, in July 1098, by a secret understanding with 
Armeniati residents, succeeded in capturing the city and tak-^ 
ing an awful revenge on the Turks, they immediately found 
themselves besieged in their new conquest by the immense 
army of Korboga, the Sultan of Mossul, on the Tigris. Yet, 
despair fired the courage of the Christians, and sallying 
forth in the highest enthusiasm with Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Robert of Flanders, Robert of Normandy, Bohemund, and 
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Tancred, at their head, thoj brilliantly defeated the Torldih 
maiwcB on the 28th of July, 1098, and driving them across 
the Euphrates, made an immenae booty, and returned in 
triumph. Thus miraouloualy leoariDg their conquests of 
Edcssa, Antioch, and occupying many castles in Mount Lebt- 
Hon, they prepared for the toilsome march to Jerusalem. The 
prudent and generous Godfrey of Bouillon was the soul of the I 
enterprise, and uniting the warring and quarrelling ohieb of 
the different corps of the diminislied Christian army, at list 
moved rapidly along the Syrian coast, supported by the Pistn, 
Oenoese, and Venetian fleets. Thus then, at length, in Hay, 
1009, the wesu*ied feet of the staunch crusaders, after so many 
privations and dangers, trod the cherished soil of that hal- 
lowed land, and on the Gth of July, they beheld from the 
western range of Mount Ephraim the object of their ardent 
hopes and desires — Jerusalem I One universal shout of joy 
filled the air, vibrating in undying echoes from hill to hill, 
while tears of rapture burst from every eye. On they moved, 
and their noble leader could scarcely prevent thorn from rush- 
ing forward at once, in their wild enthusiasm, to storm the 
walls of the holy city. But Godfrey soon perceived that the 
conquoHt of the city was not so easy, and could not be effected 
by an onset with sword and lance alone — especially as the 
Egyptian garrison (233), was much stronger in numbers than 
the crusaders, of whom, out of 000,000 only 40,000 were now 
enoan^'d before the walls. At length, every preparation being 
made, and battering-engines, wooden towers, and storming- 
ladders provided, in spite of every existing difliculty, by the 
effeotive support of the Genoese engineers and mariners, the 
first general assault was attempted on the 14 th of July; but 
as the besieged defended themselves with dauntless bravery, 
the ChriHtians were driven back with heavy loss. On the fol- 
lowing day, however, the whole army renewed the attack from 
tho north and west. 'tW \.ci>N\iT ol Ck^^^t^s^ ^v^tQa-ched the 
liattlemonts, tho dtawW^Oig,*^ n?«a ^\x\\% \o^«\i^ ^vw^^^^^^V'^ 
^Mi himself ono o! tixo ^taV. n«Vo Ttti%.^V^\ ^^ ^^i^A ^\ ^ 
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conquered Jerusalem. Tancred, the Norman, scaled the 
northwestern towers at the same time ; the Gate of Saint Ste- 
phen was thrown open, and in rushed the Christian host. The 
Saracens, abandoning the walls, sought now their refuge within 
the sacred enclosure of the Mosque of Omar, on Mount Mo- 
riah — ^but a dreadful scene of massacre began, and even the 
generous Tancred was not able to save the prisoners who had 
surrendered to him. Only old Raymond of Toulouse, who 
had early occupied the Tower of David — ^the ancient Hippi- 
cus — succeeded in securing the life of the Emir Ifhkhar-ed- 
Daulah and some thousands of the most distinguished Egyp- 
tians, who, under French escort, were sent off to Ascalon the 
day after the conquests. Honor to the hwnane and unpreju- 
diced Frenchman I Sixty thousand Saracen corpses strewed 
^e streets and dwellings of the city, while the triumphant war- 
riors, throwing aside their blood-stained armgr, proceeded 
bare-headed and bare-footed to the Holy Sepulchre, where 
Peter the Hermit headed the immense procession, and was 
with rapture received by the monks and Christian inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, to whom he four years before had promised the 
armed deliverance of that sacred spot. Thus the city, which 
just before had resounded in every part with the wild shrieks 
of the slaughtered, was now filled with prayers and hymns to 
the honor and glory of God. Godfrey of Bouillon was soon 
afterwards elected king of Jerusalem, and the brilliant battle 
near Ascalon, against 140,000 Egyptians and Moors from the 
Arabian and African coasts, at once secured the Syrian conquest 
to the Christian arms. The greater part of the crusaders, 
however, returned to Europe, and the death of King Godfrey, 
in the midst of his organizations, in August, 1100, was an 
irreparable loss to the new kingdom, though his able brother, 
Baldwin, Count of Edessa, soon grasped the reins of govern- 
ment with a strong and steady hand. 

336. The principal kingdoms, feudal principalities, and 
settlements which, during the first crusade and in the course 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were formed by the 
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KraiikM in HyrU, OilioU, Oreeoe, on Cypnui, Crete, BbodM^ 
Aiid tlio iNUiidn of the iK^mtn, were iliirte«m iu number, L 
The KiiiKdom of Jenuaiem^ with ite fea<Ul dependeoewi; 
II. Tito PrinciiAliijr of AtUioah ; IIL The County of TVt^ { 
li$ ; and IV. thai of Edei$a ; V. The Kingdom of Armenia f 
VI. The Kingdom of CypruMf VIL The Latinl&m^% of 
Jtomania (Conntantinople) ; VIIL The Kingdom of SaUmUcii 
[X. The Uuchy of M/usm and liasotia ; TL The Prineipaliij 
of the Mtitea (AcliaU) ; XI. The Conqueato of the Veneiimif 
XII. The Duohy of the Archipelago (Naxoa) ; and XIIL The 
Military Ilepuhlie of the Order of titUtU John, cf Jerunakmi 
W(} ahall here give a ahort deaoription of tbeee ephemeral, bnt^ 
in an hiHtorical vi<gr) highly intereating atatea, the materiala 
for which were moaily gatliered during our reaidenoe in the 
Eaat ; and we ahall likewiae give an aceount of the moat im- 
portant hiatorioal monumenta of that age, many of which atill 
exiat.'** 

I. TiiK KiNopoM or JenuaALRH. 

:JJI7. liiMiTH, Fkwdal Divimion, OiTiEB AWD Qkwtx.va. — The 
NtiKDrainiy of the king of JitruHalem, aa lord-paramount, wan 
rc(5ognis:()d by tlio three great feudatories of Byria, yet thetie 
prineeM enjoyed an almoKt entire independence iu their atatea 
of KdeHHa, Antioeb, and Tripolifl. The frontiera of the Latin 
aettlementa in Hyria extended, at tiie death of King Bald- 

^^ \\\ our Aftli map, wliich prtMuiiiM iha Htat<i of ihi) world at Ui4 
titiiit of ilitt urujMMluM, tha minium^ or nxMoiiil color, indi<!at«» ih« iWr- 
Ui(«(il (ixttttit of thu H«l<l|ukiitti couqihiMU In Avia Minor, uikI of ih« huI>' 
Hm|{i(tnt tttiiptra of Halnli-od-Din, thn l^uhMo. Tlie ttirritori«« of th« 
itriutitldri, on th« uontrary, arn eolorod yallaw; but we have not giv<;u 
thttt <ioior to (/'onufiintinopld, booAUno it wan rA<;on((Uorod from th« 
KruiikM by thu OrutikM (Pi^il), bttfor« tUu cIomo of tl)0 cru^iKliw. i)y\muk 
him iu own hroiun (toiler, Umu\i\^i^ uu iiulMjumJiuit kinf^doni. Btivtjtiil 
i;/i/^'M'tiitit |>|ii<*«'i( in Hyriti Hn<l Pul<t!itiu<t <!oulil not bu giv^n on thu ump, 

Una i\mn all mi t\ve ma^^* auw.mv*iM\^^ Vxol. V\«\At.v.vJ% \\\\.\W\>^ 
mwahtm iu Paleatiue, V«U. ^^ ^v^ ^^ 
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win II., the time of their highest prosperity in 1131, from 
Malatia (Molitene), in Armenia on the north, southward to 
Ailah, on the shores of the Ilod Sea and the great Arabian 
desert — a distance of five hundred and fifty miles, while the 
breadth west from Tarsus, in Oilicia eastward to the castle of 
Senerakf near Diarbekr, in Mesopotamia, was three hundred 
ftnd forty miles. Yet more south the frontier did not extend 
further than the ridge of the Anti-Lebanon, a distance of only 
thirty-five miles from the shores of the Mediterranean. The en* 
tire coast from Tarsus to the borders of Egypt, had been oocn- 
pied by the crusaders after the reduction of the maritime cities 
of Laodicea^ Tripolis, Tyre, Acre, and Ascalon. In this ardn- 
OQB trndertakiug the pilgrims were powerfully supported by 
the fleets of Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, and even by those of 
Flemish and Scandinavian crusaders. Yet, so long and narrow 
a strip of land was very difficult to defend, because the Sara- 
cens were still lodged in several impregnable strongholds 
within the frontiers, and the terrible Assassin fanatics (861) 
(oon succeeded in fixing themselves permanently On Mount 
Lebanon, and even on the rocky coast of the Mediterranean, 
in the very heart of the Christian territory. Farther in the 
interior, the States of Halep, Ilamah, and Damascus re- 
mained in the hands of the Mohammedans, who, at any time, 
might burst forth from their sure retreat on the outskirts of 
the desert, and with their myriads assault any exposed point 
of the weakened Christian kingdom. But most fortunately 
the many petty dynasties that had sprung up among the Seld- 
jukian Turks and their allies after the death of Sultan Malek- 
Shah were still fighting against one another, and they thus 
gave the Christians the respite of a few years of comparative 
peace and prosperity. 

338. I. The Kingdom op Jerusalem Proper extended 
from the frontiers of Egypt on the south, northward to the 
Dog-River— iVaArc/iCc^— near Beirut, and embraced the prin- 
cipality of Galilee together with a number of viscounties, baro* 



il>'>^ •IRVI^.MMI I'Klllfili NINrilMiM fili- fmfrqAf.KH. 

nil I*, iiinl ciinilli I i:f iirtiitir ii », wli'iNit ff iifliit nwrit-ra, wlifin (/nMiT'-'t 
iin'li I lilt- i<i-,'il iHiiiiior "C ifrriiKiilf fii, wiMi llmrr VM'^.tiiU nihI 
till, f iiiilMi}ri iil>i iiT llii> tiiiiriliin" f-ifif<u, r'Minffl nii (fli'ifHi 
firmv '•( 10,01)0 liMtdK iinil tunl 

'III'- 'ily fil' il I III PAf ^-.M rt hmtn (IImi lliily), 'ir, //ri/ 
t/ .\fii/,/,mftt9 (Mii> fSiii'-lniity) wii4 lliii rii|iiliil nf llm iii«r 
rill ml Mill l;iii|/<l)iiii In ila liifrli immI nliiiri|/ |ifiailirin, |iriilf-f kil 
fill llifi f iikI liy lliik iliifip viillfky tit .hhti'ihiifiluit ,tiu llm HfiiiMi hy 
lliiil nf III n Uinmim^ nti«) nri llm wn^i hy llirt iifirii#tfir)inf- m/irM 
uliiilt'iw viilli-ynr liifinn, iumI IJim ninHo nf lUwit/^* \i rotijf) ffhly 
tffi ittliirko'l wHli Hill I inn rmiii IliM ffifir«» lry«J npfirfifirli fm flm 
iHiifli 'riifim, llii'Hif/liniil. Ilin iijivfi Kf^n, llin rin iRlmfiH )iMf) 
|iil<lii«l tliiii niiii|i4 nf (livorHn niifionn, NnfninnM, lifiMninrrv, 
Mii'i (i'liiiHiiH, wImi (<«fiii'l'-fl fill Wftnlwiili) riiiiMfl lliii f-My ffi llifi 
iiimllit iiT tliivi'l riml Mfiiiiit /mui, fni w)ii( )i I'fiiinf Ihiyrri/iiifl of 
T'liil'iiM't iiii'l Ilin Km'IH'Ii liii'l MiiMfwl llinii \uytn.tn, Mti/| w)i«>rif» 
iJiiiy fliiiifilf.it llif ii riMiii'k (iiiiH'iKy nf llfiiiillfiri fflfirrfifwj riii'l 
|rfiiiii>i| llifi tifii lliiHpitiiii ffiinf>r lnwt-r nl' llu* fily Mnill, <»'/' r 
liMiiffiiifr fliii viillf-y fiT •)f»lifi»iliii)iliiil, titi'l llifi f Miriclniiia linn 
iii'ii' It 'ill i| liy l)ii> lit i|rlilifii in/r inili. fif f'.iiitil. .''.Ifplifiii ATl'-r 
lliii f iiiHjiii >:t, Mii'l llii> fHliilili»!liiMf>iil fif llii> niiw I: in^nl'iiii. In 
lO'i'i, ili>i Muiilfiii I f iiiiiiiii-'l lli'> Fiofil liinl f-i>n)iiiffr l}if> liiiliM 
|fiivi-iMiMf ill, litiilii ii|flit l(iti|fq, wliM fiilliiwiifl Uii'irif^y nl' HmhiI 
Inn nil lliit lliKiiM' fil' IIimI- |ii|{lMy mImIi>,"^ f|iiiiii|r f:i|flily f i|(lil. 

'" 'ill'- ifi Ml- iiT liii'iil, -hiiti 11111)1111 (III- iiii'l'lli. iiiftii i.i imi f»l ini.f '1 
liii'l' I III'. iHiiii'- III ili'> f If'//' »f Ihf /'iiiiii*, in llii. iiiii if III III oil 'iT 
III 1 1 I'll >• Mil. Ml I. II I, III I'liiiiiiii i.iiiii-l I M> Mini iiii<1 I'M 11 1 ul 1 1 tijf 111 I III iU 
iiiiiinili. ill-Ill I i|illiiii, MM- riiif I Piilfiiiiiiii'ii hililUnI tii»iniiftm if /'nl 
tmliit,^ VmI I, I'fii'iii I'l-I 'iM 'I III- III* i|iii.< III willl'i lilifl (fiili-ii i«r .f«.i iirit 

liiii Ml'- 'l'>'M-iilii.il, N'lij I, |iii(it.ii )ii! I t:>i Mini mv Vn, Ilii* 'I f>ffi|iti. iif«ii, 

|iii|ii-- It'i '• ' , 'iikI iiiliii- I iiiff 'I'I'lilii 'III llii. Iiiulm y iif lliii i-il y i|iiMi,|f 

III" •• t (III If II. mil .1. Mil. ImiiiiiI ill N'l.j ||.|.ii|Mi il i;.' 

••* II" " I Mii.lfn.. „,,,. //,»/i/ii.i.i / nf I ill ,. I.i., I.,.. 

Ilii-i. Mini III.!, //,i/./ii-i-ii //, III Mill, ill, iii 1. ill. I I hi 11:1, /'m/im, 

ff/ ^||}l•ll ('ih'l Mill.. I mliM, WW Wif. (LilM* i» fft , i\t>.\t .-'III, lllr 
//«i; h.iii/, <.. I.Nn.iuuvv \\»'.» \V\A. l\M.»«.\». \V , \V\>\ \\x\A , \w\\ 
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years, until October, 1187, when the city was again wrested 
from the hands of the Christians by Salah-ed-Din, the great 
Saltan of Damascus and Egypt. Five years later, during the 
third crusade of Philip August and Richard Coeur-de-Lion, in 
1192, when Jerusalem was threatened with another siege by 
the victorious king of England, the Sultan made the greatest 
exertions in strengthening its fortifications by massy walls and 
bulwarks, and deep trenches cut out in the living rock on the 
northeast side, where they can still be seen at the present 
day J** The Lion-Heart, however, did not come ; ho returned 
to Europe in 1192, and Salah-ed-Din died shortly afterwards 
in Damascus. The gigantic fortifications of Jerusalem were 
again demolished by Sultan Melek of Damascus, in 1219. 
Yet, the Christians, having unexpectedly obtained the restitu- 
tion of the Holy City and the greater part of Palestine, in 
1228 — ^not,by the prowess of their arms, but by the friendship 
of Sultan Khamil for his gossip the German emperor — they 
joyfully began anew to build up the walls and to strengthen 
the more exposed parts of the city. Frederic II. could not 
consolidate the tottering throne of Jerusalem; he was sud- 
denly recalled to Europe by the hostile aggression of the Pope ; 
the dissensions between the Teutonic knights, then the guard- 

1186-1192, when the kingB, after the loss of Jerusalem in 1187, resided 
in Acrfi, or in the island of Cyprus. 

**• The Turkish engineers and sappers from Mossoul labored for 
six months in constructing defences and raising new lines of walK 
Heveral thousand Christian prisoners of war were forced to toil along 
with them. Immense bastions were built on the weaker side of the 
city, toward the gate of Abraham, the present Ya/a, or Filgrims* gate. 
Tito active sultan rode about, carrying stones on his saddle-bow; and 
)iis valiant brother, Mal6k-Ad61, the emirs, the cadis, and even the sofis 
and ])riefltH thcmselve-*, vied in enthusiasm, handling the spade and the 
piek-axe, in order to enoourai^e the thousands of Moslemin who hurried 
from tlie Kuph rates to fortify and defend iha third grccU Sanctttary of 
their faith. Richard wouhl Iiave had a hard workif he had come on I 
Tlio Arab geographer, Mejr-ed-l)in (by Von Hammer) gives some curi- 
ous details. Fundgruben det Orients, Wien, 1812, Vol. II. pages 118-142. 
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iniiN i)f IliA Holy Hflpiilolins and tlio KtitghiH TonipUm ntiA 
l|(iN)iitnll«Tn, lirnti^hi ftll into (iniifuNioti A/{Aiii ; and tliUR ilm 
Harar«*ii Kiiiir, NiiNHir-Duud of Koruk, Huoroutloil, hy a Huddttn 
atUrk, ill NtirpriHiiif^ tlio diiy. JrruHaloiii wuh now, fur ilie 
third tiiiio, tnkiMi hy tlui MoHloniN; tlm dofoiidiiif^ kiiightu w«re 
rut t(» |mH!i!it; and wu11N| tnworn, and uionuniMntM IiivuIImI to 
ilio f^round. Tlio CniriNtiaii aiTaim in Hyria woro in ^roftt 
diitordor, wlum, in 1*^43, a now and nioru torriblo utorm tp* 
proarhod from tlio Kant : tlio irruption of tlio Kbowarofimiaui 
(urri). Tito Kjuhid NulUn, AH-Haloli-No^Jmod, of Kgypt, Mm- 
aolf niado a tnmty with tliu (3hriNtianN and offorod thorn th« 
aaorod oity for tho oonimon dofunoo, and m a bulwark for 
Kicypt. MonkM and knif^htn, morohantu and inarlnorH, tbon 
burriod from Aoro to JoruHaloni, Ui fortify it in banto, and 
mako a Ntand — but all in vain — tho wild Khowaromnian bnrdov, 
afior thoir dofoat by tho Mong<dN, and uiaddonod to donptir, 
bad already oroNNod tho Kuphraton; thoy burnt u|>on Jorum- 
loin, whoro, in P244, (!hriHtianH and HnraconN aliko poriHhod 
boiumth tlioir Hwordn in a g«)noriil iiiaHHanro; tho Holy Hopul- 
ohro wiiH Huckod and Iniriit ; and, tiiougii tlioHo faiintioN after 
ward* dinpomod and dinappoarod, Jorunalum ban romaiiiod ovor 
Hinoo ill tli«i p(»wor of tho iiilidoln. 

:i;i'.>. Thn ^nwit niomiuo - Kuhhtt vt^Sukhrah (Donio of 
tho HiKik)~built by tho ('iiliph Oniiir, in <J:)H, on tho HJto of thfl 
anoiotit Jowinh tomphi, wun oonvortcul hy tho oruHadrrH into a 
niiif(tiiflooiit (Jhrintian ohnrrh in lOlK), nnd riohly ondowod with 
olmptorH of oanoiiN) torritoriuN| and all tho iinmunitioN of tho 
oathodraln in WoNtorii Kiin»po. Farthor Houth, on tho 'J\}iiipl» 
aroa, ittood tho lur/(n luid boatitiful Churoli of Haiiit Mary, 
orootod by tho lOmporor JuHtiiiiun 1. In tho HJxtb oontury, 
wliioli by tho HiiriinoiiN had boon oonvorlod into tho highly ro- 
voriMJ nioHfjUo ai Ahsa (/, r., tin* diniaiit from Mroni). During 
tho OhriNtian ruhi thin building whn oooupiud by tho kiiiffH 
of •loruHnbim, and oallcd tho Jtoyal Piiluoo, or tho TrmpU 
of tSu/omon, UoVdYim V\ . t^>^W\^\\^^v\ V\\v\ ^vcV ^A vV.Vjvcv^i^Nxs^'w^l 

Ilia oity as » couN^ut tw t\x<i uw w^«t <a^ \^\\^vi>ij^ Vv\^n*. 
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who, at that time, by their extraordinary bravery, began to 
excite the admiration of the world. It was from this building 
that these monk-warriors took their name, Fratres militice 
Thmplij or Knights Templars. There, on the great platform 
of Mount Moriah, the modest brethren in Christ established 
their convent, their armory, and stables for a thousand horses; 
mud from thence they sallied forth to gain not only laurels or 
martyrdom from the infidels, but that political and material 
influence which, in a few years, raised the Knights of the Tem- 
ple to one of the mqpt powerful and wealthy orders in Europe. 
Yet, after their defeat at Kurun el-Hattin, and the surrender 
ci Jerusalem in 1 187, the Sultan and his Mamlukes re-entered 
the Haram, or sacred inclosure, with pomp and rejoicings, 
purified the sanctuaries with precious rose-water from Damas- 
eus, raised with triumph the crescent and emblems of the Mo- 
hammedan faith, and destroyed the Christian palaces and con- 
Tents so effectually, that nothing at the present day appears 
ell the extensive area of the Temple save the ancient Saracenic 
mosques and chapels with their porticos, tanks, and surround- 
ing orange and cypress groves. This, too, was the fate of nearly 
every church and convent built in the city or in the environs 
by the crusaders — ^most of them have disappeared without 
leaving a trace to indicate their site. Among the few monu- 
ments partially preserved is the Holy Sejmichre itself, which 
was erected by them in the form of a stately church in the 
Gothic style, inclosing the whole of the sacred precincts of 
Calvary and Golgotha. The facade fronting the south was 
ornamented with marble pillars, and flanked by high tow- 
ers, which later have been broken off by the Saracens. Inside 
of the portals stood the sepulchres of Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Baldwin I. with their plain inscriptions."' 

^ The tombs of the two great crusaders were broken open and 
their ashes dispersed by the Ehowaresmians in 1244» 
The inscription on that of Baldwin runs thus: 
Eex BaldolnoB, Judas alter MaohabnoB) 
Spes patils, Tigor ecolesiie, Yirtoa atriosqiie, 

17 
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Opposite to the Church of the Berarrection are seen the 
ruins of another importmit establishment of mediflsval Jeru- 
salem, IIoMpilium Sfincti Jbhannij or the convent of tbe 
Knights Hospitallers, who, in piety and braverj vied with the 
Templars themselves. Ilospitals for sick and disabled pil- 
grims, under the care of devoted monks, had existed in Piies- 
tine and Kgjpt centuries before the crusades. The merchtDts 
of Amalfi (270) had established a convent of Benedictines of 
Santa Maria Latma, opposite the Holy Sepulchre in Jenua- 
lem, to which was, later, joined a nunnery of Mary Magdalen 
and a hospital of St John, the almoner of Alexandria. There 
sick pilgrims of all nations and creeds were received, and, 
being healed, most liberally dismissed ; and this truly Christian 
establishment had already acquired so great reputation, that 
Godfrey of Bouillon, after the conquest in 1009, endowed the 
Hospital of Saint John with lands and regular revenues. Yet 
it was not until twelve years after the foundation of the mili- 
tary order of the Templars, that the Monks Hospitallers, 
changing their patron of Alexandria for the Baptist, rcsoWcd 
to imitate the example of the Knights of the lied Cross, and 
to arm in defence of the faith. It was the valor, devotion, 
and even the noble emulation of the two military orders (to 
which, during the third crusade was joined a third, that of the 

Qnom frmnidnhftnt, cnl don* ct tiiboU ferebftnt^ 
Cedtf ot Aegyptoii, Dan •« liomlddA DuiUMeoM, 
Pro dolor, In modloo hoe cUndltnr tmnalol 

Tho other liStiii inncriptions had alrca<]y become illegible toward 
the oloM of the •izteonih century ; they were afberwardt daubed over 
with plaster by the Qreok monks, in order to conceal every historical 
proof of tho pretensions of the Latins. Tlie contest between Grei^ks 
an<l latins about the supremacy of the Holy Hopulchre is still i>en<3inff, 
and hns a^ain become tho ^reat political question of the day. In the 
Latin wicristy of tho sepulchre tho author of this work saw, in 1841, 
the sword and spurs of Godfrey of Bouillon, which are cxhibiU;d to 
the travellers and pilgrims by tho monks. Tlie heavy broadsword may 
he genuine, but the \ong, VaiAiv %^>«v V\N\v vouxtU^ %rs^tcv ^a ba from a 
iater period, perhapt trom \\i* loMTVa^iiVVi ot WwatiS^ ^wsuicsxrs. 
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Teutonic or German Knights of Saint Mary), which mainly con- 
tributed to maintain and extend the Latin conquests in the 
Levant, while they likewise laid the foundation of all the nu- 
merous orders of chivalry in Spain (318), France, England, 
Germany, and Denmark, which sprung up and flourished in a 
subsequent period. The massive buildings of the hospital now 
lie in ruins. The spacious court is occupied by a Moham- 
medan tannery — el-debaghah. From the upper platform the 
pilgrim still looks down into the vaulted refectory, hall, and 
ehtirch, of the once so powerful Hospitallers. The roof has 
become a kitchen-garden, from which the view over Jerusalem, 
the Haram with its mosques, and the distant Mount of Olives, 
is of surpassing beauty. The Teutonic order possessed like- 
wise a convent in the city called das Deutsche Hatis^ but no 
trace of it is left. It was principally during the crusade of 
the emperor Frederic II. in 1228 and 1229, that the German 
knights, formerly so disdainfully treated by the other orders, 
obtained some influence in the aflairs of Palestine. 

The interior of Jerusalem with its bazaars, vaulted streets, 
tanks, baths, and gloomy, castellated dwellings, had then no 
doubt the same general appearance as now, and even the streets 
have preserved the same direction.^** 

340. The environs of Jerusalem present likewise some me- 

"* The principal street — la nee de David — ran then, as it does now, 
from the tower of David near the Yafa gate, on the west^ eastward 
through the lower city to the Temple area. La rue au Patriarehe, 
started off northward to the Patriarchate and the Holy Sepulchre ; far- 
ther east ran, in the same northern direction, parallel with the former, 
the Jitm Palmariorum (the present Bazaar-street), where palm-hranchet 
were sold to the returning pilgrims. There were la rue du Sepulchre, 
de Mont Zion, dea Jlerba, du Temple, de Saint Elienne, la rue cauverte 
le Masquimat, la rue aux Alertiana, de Jehoeaphat, de VArc Judaa, and 
others, some of which can still be recognized. The Latin gold and 
silver smiths, the butchers, and every profession, had their own street 
and bazaar. See the mediaeval description of the city, cited by Ck>nfiil 
Sohultz, in his Lecture on Jenualem, Berlin, 1S45, pag«t 107-120. 
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morinlM of thf- <'ru^m\orn. At lirfhnnia^ on fhn r;nHtom nlojM 
of MiHiiit. ()livf't, a miiHMy oM towr>r rK!Ar thft iM*]t\i\o\tTti\ vftult 
<it' Siiii.t l<n/.nrii.« HW-iriH fo linvft U:|ori^cr] to th*; f;oiivMit of 
HIjk k Niihfl of Sii'iiit. \\t}\vi\\v\^ W\\i A. K 1 \'M hy Kirijf Fulco 
fit (III- rri|iir.Mt of \\\A (|iir'r-Ti, MrliMK^nrU, for )\fT nint^r, \\\f. 
|iriiif «■■*•« Ivtfri, .111*1 of wiru'.li tlirj Inttflr hr'ftam*; ftb^>/;ftH. At 
rf liinh, north of •IfniMiilcm, on thfi roftfl to NAhiiliiA, Htnrid 
till' riiiiiH of :t firi/1 r«ntiii (:hiir^:)i thnt U:lon^H to tho Knighto 
TriiiplarM. At Kttlomirh, on thn roiit^ t/i Yftfa ftnrl th^ Ma- 
roHMt irt n writ prr'HcrvffI Ohrixtian rhurrth, now ii^'l ah afltahla 
for till* liofMoH of tliu vth\}VT v\\\vi Abii-(fOHhy who thftr/i ranffomti 
tlir |iaHMiii/( pil^riiiiM. f/i/ffda (F>loHj>oliH), on thft plain of 
Shan in, with tlir* ^\y\\u\\i\ riiinA of the (/hiirch of Hftint Onorgn, 
whicli WAM fh'stroyrd hy Siihih-r<I Din, in a. u. 1 101, on iho. Ap- 
prnnc-li rif Kiu^ Kir-h:inl ihr* Iiion-Hr'Hrt/*fl .'infl thrt crnHading 
Rrniy. On the ciint of •ffTriiM.'ilMn, thr; t<»wor at Jorirho in thfl 
viilh'y of Jnnhin, rjiUrd hy thr pil^riinH tho hoi4.%r. of 'Atirthrein^ 
in 11 «4trui-tiiri! of th:it finir, h:ivin;,( hrrn i\rM:U\t\ for tho pro- 
t4Tliiin <if tho rii-h firhlM, p:ilni ^r<»vf'M, nnd ^arr|/<nH, which wnrn 
irrijv;:i(i*il hy thr ptrntifiil spring of YtX\A\^- - Ain r^ Huftnn — 
ni':ir Ji'rirljn Thi* v:iMry of tho Jordiin, likft th« environs of 
T) ri' :triil Tri|H»li»«. wrr»» in the tirnrM of the ernsrtfler.s pl.'int(^d 
with th«' .Mii^/;ir rjiiu' ; and n«':ir the ruins of JrTir-ho are still 
m-fii pxtiiiMivf ni|UiMliirt,'i :in«| ymrtlfDS with point rrf. nrfVo*^ 

stippM^iMl |f» liavc I II sii;^:ir mills iif thr S:ir:ie«'ns. Tho ni.iny 

niii^^nilii'iMit runvcnts imMitioiu'd by r:irly j»ilj;riiiis ns li:ivin;jr 
hriMi stttnitrd i»n thr li:inks (»f the tfordan, presrnt now n«it|iing 
hilt ruins nnd hr:i|<M of ruhhish. K:ist. of ISi'thlehom lies tho 
hi^h, rniiir-il hill, I'jilh-d tiio Mfttiftf of thr /'V^w/x (the nnriont 
lii-riMlioii). wherr. :irr<»rdinij to tradition, the (Miristinn kni^i^hts 
jitijl d>r>'niliM| thi'ui^i'lvf'M srv<*r:il yrrirs nftfr the loss of Aere, 
aikI al la -it ■iui'.iriliil in ruMiii;; IhiMr w:iy with Ihr sword to 
the Ilia .1. 

.Ill 'i'lu* fri)nli«M's lioinj^ ixpusod (o the eontinunl inrur- 
Miiin.4 lit' thit S:ir.iroii li^ht. horse, the eruHnderz* took eHre to 
ori'i t «tronf< eaiitltfs Ki conyonicnt pUce« on the border, which 
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were garrisoned by the bravest knights of the two military 
orders; thus, the southwestern frontier toward Egypt and 
the great desert Et-Tih, was protected by the castle of Gaza^ 
the border-town which was held by the Knights Templars in 
1152-1187, when it fell, after the bravest defence. Later, the 
Christians united to the Egyptian Saracens, lost here the great 
battle in 1244 against the Khowaresmian fanatics, which 
caused the prostratioli of the Frank dominions and the ulti- 
mate loss and desolation of Jerusalem. Gibelin (Beit-Gibrin), 
northeast of the former, the almost impregnable fortress of the 
Knights Hospitallers, was built in 1134 to control the roving 
Mohammedan bands from the still unconquered city of Asca- 
kwa, Blanchegarde or Alba Specula (Tell Safieh), northeast of 
Ascalon, was the scene of some of the romantic feats of Rich- 
ard the Lion-Hearted, on his daring excursions in quest of 
adventures among the Saracen swarms. Ascalon itself, in a 
strong position on the coast, was one of the most important 
bulwarks of the kingdom from the time of its conquest by King 
Baldwin III. in 1 153, until its retaking by Mal6k-Ad61 in 1 187, 
and its total destruction by Salah-ed-Din in 1191. It was a 
splendid city with immense fortifications and an active and 
happy population, who were ruined by the crusading warfare ; 
and even to this day the ruins and dreary solitude of Ascalon 
present the most mournful spectacle imagination can conceive. 
It was beneath the walls of Ascalon that Godfrey of Bouillon 
and the twenty thousand heroes of the first crusade, after the 
capture of Jerusalem, defeated with lance and sword the caliph 
of Egypt and his hundreds of thousands of Arabs and Moors, 
on the 12th of August, 1099, and thus secured their glorious 
conquest. 

342. On the east the Arabian border was defended by the 
castle of Allah (202), on the gulf of the Red Sea, by Mons 
Regalis (Schobek), north of Mount Hor and Petra in Wady 
Mousa, and the still stronger Kefi'ak (Krak), on the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea, commanding the great caravan route 
from Damascus to Mecca in Arabia. The roving expeditions 
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of tho faithleHH Royiiald, Lord of Kerak, against the Moham* 
medan pilgrima — Am// iV?*— during tho truce, in 1166, gavaa 
protoxt to 8a1ali*od-I)in, to invade Palestine and reconquer 
JitruHttltMu th« following year.*** Yafa (Joppe), on the coast 
weHt of Jcruritth^ni, surrounded by magnificent orange gardeiiH, 
wuH the landing-place and emporium of tho crusaders and 
tlieir Italian auxiliaries, the Venetians, Genoese, and Pisans. 
The stiigniories of Mirabel and Ibelin^ and the castles of 
Mnen^ Uahakuk^ and Plain du Tem2}le^ all situate on bills 
in tho plain of Hharon, secured tho passage of the thousands 
of pilgrims, male and female, who then continually wandered 
to the Holy Hopulohre or back to the coast, ^r5f^(Arsur), 
on the rivulet of that name, north of Yafa, was the battle-field 
on which Rioliard of England, with the flower of the chivalry 
of Kngland and France, on the 7th September, 1101, in one 
of the most tremendous battles on record, routed and defeated 
his great antagonist, Balahed-Din and his Mamlukes. AjaUm^ 
on Mount Kphruim, in the interior, from which Richard mourn- 
fully (M)rit(aiiplut(id the distutit Jerusalem, which the talent and 
povvi^r of »Sji!ii!i-iHl-|)iri and the tro/ioh«ry of his French auxilis- 
rioH (11(1 not permit him to Hp[)rou(;h. It was then that he cou- 
cliHJod tho troaty with the Hiiltan, and returned to Kurope in 
lll)'^. County and city i)i Neapn/is—I^apulus, Nnplus (the 
ancient Hichcm), north of JeruHalem, in a beautiful valley, 
covered with olive plantations and orange gardens, between 
Mounts Oarizim and Kbal, was the seat of several councils 
and feudal assemblieH of the feudatories during this period. 
Magnificent ruins of the cathedral of Haint Peter are still 
standing. Tho barony of Cacmrea^ the seigniories of Daro)i 
and (y/tdipha^ at the foot of Mount Carmel, were important 
poHHeHHions on tho coast. Aflitk^ or the Castle of the Pil- 
griniw, south of Mount Carmel, was the last refuge of the 

'*" An init^runljng (luHcriptirni of Kenik iti found in Lieiitunfinl Lynch'f 
Kxploring Kxputlition on tho Dcud »Suu. Thu glittering whito waIIn of 
Keiuk can \m plainly (iitttinguiuhtid tteniHM the sea from the western 
iwif^hU of iiethltiliem, at a (\UW\<^(s ^\ mot^ Wva^u liitK.'^j \ttUAa« 
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Christians in Palestine, from which they in May 1291 departed 
for Cyprus. The viscounty of Ptolemais^ Accon, or Saint Jean 
d'Acre, with the beautiful and strong city on the large bay 
north of Mount Carmel, became, during the years 1189-1191, 
the grand theatre for all the astounding events of the third 
crusade. After the surrender of the city to Richard it became 
the capital of the kingdom and the emporium of eastern traffic. 
With its triple range of impregnable walls, its deep and broad 
moats, fortified barbicans and drawbridges, its inner and outer 
harbor secured by battlcmented moles and the celebrated Fly- 
tower^ Acre was the last stronghold of Christianity and Euro- 
pean civilization in the East. Stately cathedrals and convents, 
royal palaces, and commercial bazaars, all glittering with the 
luxuries and riches of the Levant, filled the interior. The de- 
voted Knights Templars had on the coast their fortified Temr 
pie and palace, the Knights of Saint John their magnificent 
Hospital^ still to this day, among heaps of ruins, the best pre- 
served building of the city. Every quarter (barrio) was forti- 
fied by ranges of walls ; Venetians, Pisans, Genoese, Lombards, 
French, English, and Germans, possessed their own wards, 
tribunals, and storehouses. The luxury and ostentation of' 
the court, chivalry, clergy, and commercial republicans almost 
passed belief. Silken curtains and canopies were on cords 
drawn across the bazaars and streets to protect the grand pre- 
lates, the Venetian merchants, and Frank cavaliers from the 
scorching rays of the sun, while marble fountains, rich gardens, 
and shady groves scented with orange-blossoms and adorned 
.with beautiful flowers and shrubbery, were distributed in vari- 
ous parts of the city to compensate the citizens for the delight- 
ful environs of Mount Carmel, which were rendered insecure 
by the continual incursions of the Mamlukes. To preserve 
this important city had become the great political aim of the 
European nations during the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Yet the Mamluke sultans of Egypt, then ruling through- 
out the East, had resolved its destruction, and, in spite of the 
immense exertions of Saint Louis in his Egyptian expedition, 
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Mid all tliA onthitfiifiKtii and deroiion of iho Oriern of the Tem* 
yh and HonpitAl, Hultari Aflbraf Khalil and bis myriad» car* 
ricd thu city on Uio ViOtb of May, iUUl, and by tbe mtiiiacro 
of ihoimandft (if Oliriiitinns and tbo total doatruetion of Aero 
put an ond Ut tbo crtiaadoM in tbo Eoat. 

:\iX Tbo I'rim^ipality of Galilkk, or of TibcrioMf had bc«D 
grantfid by (iodfrcy of Bouillon to tbo faithful and goncroui 
Tanorod, tbo Norman. That fortilo provinco oxtonded from 
Mount (larnH;! through tbo plain of Khdroilon-^iotttMi — cMt* 
ward Ui tbo Jordan and tbo lako of Ucncxaroth. Tbo acccM 
fmtu tho Jordan wan prot<!Otcd by tbo barony of BoiMO 
(H<!ythopoli») with tbo largo cawtlo of Jhlvrnr — Bolrodoro— 
(Kaukaii), bolonging to tbo Knigbtfi llofipitallorfiy who de< 
fondod it for many yoarM with tboir wonted bravory. Other 
placoM of atrongth woro tbo caution of Sanur and Oenin^ in 
•trong pofiitionN in tbo driiloa of tbo mountainM of Hamaria. 
Fulak ( Faba)) lunhrkt^ Burm^ and tbo largo fortroM on the 
Nunimit of Mount Tahnr^ wrro all caittluN of tbo KnigbtM Tom* 
plant protiTiing ilio plain of Kwdra^lon and tbo caravan road 
from JrruHalrm to Dfuiium'UM by thu liridgo of Jacob. I^azti^ 
rvtli^ the runnll indtiHtrioiiM OhrlHiian city in itft beautiful val- 
ley, wiirt, on tJio l»t of Muy, 1 1H7, an (?yo-witncMH to tho terri- 
ble ciMnliftt !M'«r tlm barn floor of Alft/trl^ wbrrc a Mmall bo<ly 
of Knighif* TfMnplarH and lIoHpitallcrN, led on by tboir (Irand- 
MaNtcrfi, with horoical fortitude withntood tho tbouiiandft of 
Maniluk(*H Nwarming around tlicm; thoy all porinbodi over- 
whelmed, Imt. not vanijuinhtMl. Thin chivalrous battlo waN only 
the prelude to tho Htill more tragical eventN which followed.^ 
SrpphnriH (Hefurieh), on a copio»i« npring in tho dolightful 
valley el Huitauf, «ix milew north of Nazareth, where, a month 
later, the whole feudal Htrength of the kingdom, twolvo hundrwl 
mail I'lad knightu and llfteen thoummd wergeantn and archerii, 
BHfiemhled. \\\\\, King (hiy of Luwignan, and the (irand-Manter 
of the Temple, Thierry of llidderford, dinregarding the pru- 
dent ttdviro of Count llaymond of Tiberian, to await tbo Kul- 
tan in that advantagoouH ponition, ordorod thomaruh aorosM tho 
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btrren ridge of Tell-Hattin, where, next day, they were sor 
rounded by the hundred thousands of Salah-ed-Din. The 
bttttle was fought near Allubiah (Lubieh), between the peaks of 
Hattin (Korun-el-Hattin), two miles west of the city of Tiberias. 
There, on the 9th of June, Salah-ed-Din totally destroyed or 
captured the forces of the Christian kingdom. Nearly all the 
knights of the military orders perished either on the battle- 
field or were slaughtered in cold blood before the tent of the Sul- 
tan ; the same fate awaited the perfidious Eaynald of Chatillon, 
ihe lord of Kerak. The captivity of King Guy of Lusignan 
and thousands of his feudatories and vassals ; the rapid inva- 
sion of unprotected Palestine, where burning towns and con- 
vents and mouldering corpses marked the advance of the Mam- 
Inkes ; the surrender of Acre, Jerusalem, Ascalon, Gaza, and 
nearly all the cities on the coast and the castles in the interior, 
proclaimed the downfall of the Christian power in the East, 
which even the efforts of Barbarossa and Richard the Lion- 
Hearted were unable to restore. 

344. The northern frontiers were likewise defended by 
numerous fortresses confided to the knights of the two military 
orders. Safed^ on the high range of mountains northwest of the 
lake of Tiberias, was then a splendid castle in the possession 
of the Knights Templars. They defended it heroically against 
all the forces of the Sultan after the disastrous battle of El- 
Hattin and the surrender of Shobek and Kerak in 1188. But' 
it was demolished by Sultan Melek of Damascus in 1220, like 
the walls of Jerusalem, Banias, and Tibnin, for fear of the 
announced crusade of the Emperor Frederic II. at the head 
of all Christendom. Though rebuilt by the Templars and 
gallantly defended, it was stormed and taken in 1266 by Sul- 
tan Bibars of Egypt, and its two thousand warriors were, after 
the surrender, butchered in cold blood. Other castles cele- 
brated in the crusades were those on the Jacobus ford of the 
Jordan and of Banias (Paneas, Caesarea Philippi), at the head 
springs of Jordan, defending the valley and the defiles of 
17* 
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Mount ITormon against Damafious. Taron (Tibnin), woit of 
BauiaN, protootod Tyro and tho soa-ooast, and Beaufort^ Bel- 
fort (cflShukif), liigh on Mount Lebanon, overhanging tho 
rivor Litany (Loonton), tho dofilo of Ooelo-Syria, and Ba^albok. 
Tlio lHtt<«r fortroHM in of Iloman origin. After tho defeat of 
tho eruHador0 at Banian in 1179, the ChriHtian army fbund 
refuge in tho oantlo of Bolfort. 8a1ahed-Din bonioged it in 
11 HI), and eould only reduce it after innnenfio exertionfi and 
HaerifleeH. Tho HoigniorioM of Montfort^ Baffa and Scande- 
iion^ were Hituatud north of Acre, proteotiiig with their cantlcii 
and garriHoufl the mountain dufllen along the ooaHt, the TS/rian 
Ijuider^ or Ran elAbiad (Leuoum promontorium), and Tyre^ 
then a large, wealthy and eommoroial eity, Htrongly fortified 
and inhabited by thounandn of Italian, French, and Flemish 
merchantH and mariners. Tho sugareano was cultivated 
in tho plain of Tyro, as it was at Jericho, on tho Jordan. Tho 
burony of StiUette (Sidon), with tho maritime port and empo- 
riinii of Hidon; the Htrong fortroHS of I'Vufirhe- Gardr^ hxiWi 
by Saint LouIh aftor ]\\h dofeat and Hurrcndor in Kgypt in 
I*21H, and Ihirvt^ in itMoharniing po8iti(m at thcbaMo of Mount 
Lobanon, took all an important part in tho stirring events of tho 
eruHadoH, and are mentioned on every page of the chronicles of 
tho time. 

1145. ir. The County of Tiiii'olih, tho sovereignty of tho 
brave old Raymond of TouIoumo, ran along Mount Lebanon to 
the Nahr-Toba on the nortii, and embraced tho charming 
Buka^a, or the valley of Ba'alhok, which, however, tho Chris- 
tiaiJH (lid not oultivftte with care (m account of tho perpetual 
inroads of the Haraoon horMcmen from Damascus, who carried 
off tho cattle and inhabitants. This exposed territory was de- 
fended by several eelebrat(Ml castles, such as llissr ol Akrad 
(the Koord (Castle), Monn l^WrunduSy Mona Peleffrinum^ 
Hmr Stindshi/, and nuuiy others. TripoHs (Tarabolos), Tbr- 
torn, Hofnon and .%A///.v ((Jibail), were maritime towns with 
an active eommereo and export of tho rich produota of Syria. 
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The southern parts of the county, from the Nahr-el-Kelb to the 
Nahr-el-Kebir, were already at that time inhabited by the Chris- 
tian sect of the Maronites^ so called from their patron saint, 
Mar Maron, of the sixth century. They retained the opinions 
of the early Monothelite heretics, with some modifications, un- 
til the twelfth century, when, abandoning the doctrines of the 
€me will in Christ, they were admitted to the communion of the 
Roman church in 1 1 82, and remained faithful adherents of the 
Pope down to the present day. Their language was Syriac ; 
they dwelt in open villages on Mount Lebanon, where the great 
convent Kanobin^ in the valley behind Tripolis, was the see 
of their patriarch. In their numerous monasteries and hermit- 
ages, on the rocky eminences of the mountain, they most rigidly 
observed the discipline of Saint Anthony. Their priests were 
formerly allowed to marry, and all lived peacefully in the 
bosoms of their virtuous families under a rustic roof, where 
the pilgrim met with a hearty and hospitable reception."' 
The last count of Tripolis was Raymond III., who escaped 

^ Other Christian sects on Mount Lebanon were the Suriani or 
Syrians, the ancient inhabitants, or rather a mixture of Romans, Greeks, 
and Saracens ; they had still retained many Mohammedan rites in their 
Greek liturgy. The Nestorians believed in tvoo natures in Christ, and 
had only three sacraments ; their priests were married. The Jacobites 
venerated Mary and the saints, but they believed only in one nature in 
Christ ; they circumcised the children of both sexeSy and gave them a 
Jire-haptism. Among the heretical Mohammedan sects of Mount Leba- 
non were the hmaelites (279, 361) and the Druses, the most remarkable. 
The latter appeared in the eleventh century, seventy years before the 
crusades, as followers of Hakim Beamrillah, the Fatimid caliph of 
Egypt^ who proclaimed himself to be an incarnation of the Divinity, and 
established the sacred lodge or hall of wisdom in Cairo (280). They 
believe in the transmigration of souls, and in a ridiculous mixture of 
Christian and Mohammedan traditions ; they are likewise accused of 
licentious orgies in their secret meetings. They are a handsome people, 
and they observe a strict outward decorum. The Druses are hardly 
mentioned by the historians of the crusades. The tradition about their 
origin from Count Drusus (Dreux), who was said to have occupied the 
Frank Mountain, and settled afterwards on Mount Lebanon with a col- 
ony of crusaders, is decidedly fabulous. 
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from tlid (IfjfrAt at oMUtiin, but diod of grief immodiaiely 
nfli^r liiN rvturti in 1 IH7. KoUwun, ilio fiuUati of iho JiuhariU 
MniiilukrA of K^pt, cnn^uerod the oounijr Atid oxpollod ibe 
orimadorfi in I'^HH. 

'Mi), nt. Tlio riuNru*AUTY or Antiooii, iho nooond Lftiin 
iM«ttl<Mii(Mit in S^rJA, Imd boon foundod by Bohoniund, iho Nor- 
iniiti priner of TftraniOi tlio mm of liobori (Jfuifioard, iiiimodi' 
uUAy iiDiT tlio n'wiif) ntid roti(|Ui^Hi of tlio oity of Antioob, in 
KV.IH. It rxtrndml from tho Nahr-ol-Mulk on iho notiih to tho 
Hyrinn dplilrN of Mount AmnnuN on tho North, and bordorod 
oitrttwnrd on tho oouniy of Kdt'rtfta and tho KuphratoH at Mamb- 
viish. NuniprouH cHMth«fi dofcndod tho oanturn fn»ntior toward 
tho MohammtMhin ntaioft of lIuhTp and Damanouii; ihono wore 
i///7f, At Stircd (Saropta), Ariania^ llarvm ( II arong),Jf ritrin, 
liuftio^ A/fiurUf AfarrUf (Jhab(t.rda^ ApatfieUf Cnjartab^ and 
S/mizar (LiiriHfia). Antioch wan fioparat«od from tho county 
of Tripolifi by tho onrtUrfi and Hironghohlft of tho fanatic Mo< 
hiiiiiiiHMhin fiiM*t of (ho iHiiiitolitoft or ArtHnHHitiH, who, nndor tho 
nwiiy of th»' myHfrrionH rhiof, tlu' Old Man of thr. Af(/U7ttaiii^ 
oxtoiMJod from LiniiHir on tho nhoroH of OnRpian, acronft iho 
KoordiHhin Moiintniiifi by Diarhokr and Mardin t^o tlio north- 
rrii nhipo of Mount Lobiuinii and tho Moditorrannan botwoon 
Niihri'lMolk and Nalir ol loha. Tho rivor Ornfifm hflM Un 
(»ri^iii in tho uppor valloy ol' Ha'alhok, and rniinlnp; north fiirrm 
roiddiMily wont ; it thon roiH^ivrR tho wator of tho bonuiiful lakr 
of ()J)r/iNHf and dim'hiir^oft itnolf ton mihm wofti of Antioch in 
tho Modit'Orranoan, bonoath thn projootin^^ promontory of 
MfMint. OrontoH. Thoro ifi Mill a Rniall port or (Nhiii^ villngo on 
tho »i(o of tho foriiiorly nn optilont olty of Holoiioia. 

ANTrcx.'ii, onoo groator and riohor than Homo a»id (^inHtan- 
tinoph* thoniNolvoN (l!^), wan ntitl a miignifloont city with a lar^o 
and indiifitrionM population. On tho tippmaoh of (ho orunading 
army in l()U7,iho oity wn« hold by Hnghi Hojnn, the liouionant 
of Hultnn Jlorkoiarok, with n7,0()() troopn, hut tlioupiandfl of 
OhriRtiati oiti/ionH had boon ordorod to loavoihoir homoii. Tho 
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yallej of the Orontes is bounded on the north by the fertile 
range of Cara Dagh^ or Black Mountains— entirely covered 
•with vineyards and olive-groves — and south by the precipitous 
rocks of Mount Cassius, the last spur of Mount Lebanon on 
the north. It rises to a height of more than one thousand 
feet, and is divided by a deep dell, from which a wild torrent 
foaming and chafing, traverses the city in its breadth, and flows 
into the Orontes. The view from this summit is magnificent ; 
on it lies the impregnable citadel, which is only approachable 
by a narrow path beneath the walls running up the flanks of its 
western side. The wall crowning the summit of these high 
peaks is the gigantic work of Justinian (262), though it is 
based on still larger constructions of the ancient Eomans. 
These double ranges of fortifications were sixty feet high, and 
inclosed the entire city ; on the north they were washed by the 
Orontes. A fortified stone bridge crossed the river, on which 
the hardest battles between Christians and Saracens were 
fought. The former built the castle Maregard on the east, the 
Bridge Castle on the north, and the Tancred^s Castle on the 
west, to cut off the communication with Damascus and Halep. 
By the treachery of Emir Feir (Phirous), an Armenian cuirass- 
maker, a tower called the Sisters^ on the west side, was surren- 
dered to Bohemund, who, with his daring Normans scaled the 
walls on the night of June 1st, 1098, and thus saved the army 
of the crusaders. The great battle with Korboga of Mossoul 
was fought twenty days later on the plain north of the city, 
and terminated with the total defeat of the Moslemin. The 
principality of Antioch was successively ruled by nine princes of 
the family of Bohemund; it was temporarily in the hands of the 
Greek emperors, but was captured after a sanguinary siege, in 
1268, by the Mamluke Sultan, Bibars I. Bendocdar, who drove 
the Christians down to the sea-coast, and circumscribed their 
dominion to Acre, Tyre, Beirut, and Tripolis. The fierce 
Mamluke did not stop with the slaughter or captivity of one 
hundred thousand Christians ; he ordered the demolition of 
Antioch, which was executed with wanton cruelty. Thus, the 
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Iiti^'f iiia-i^txi of riilnol walls i-niwiiing the mountaia tops, doLrifl 
«if rliUK-liio :iim1 ]ia1:irc< liori' and there looking out from the* 
\:in\:ir-U aii-l nliv«*-;;r"vr«i, ami a misorable Turkish village on 
\]i'- nr-mif. ari' \\w "iilv n'li**s of the onee celebrated An- 
ti'M-li. ' S/'Hrf,i {Si»waiila). at tin* iimuth of the Oroutes, aud 
X ;•! /'fhi/i { Alfxaiulntta). iii»rtliwar«l on the coast, and sopa- 
r:it.«l fr-Mii AiitiiM'h l.y the eelelirated defile, Bvilati Boghas, 
ui r*- fiii^iilrri -l as the ]Mtrts of the capital. Leutelicrea (Lata- 
ki« !i) aii'l di^' •/'! (ili)M'l). snuth. nn the coast; the former vas 

I'.ir :i liUL'tli 'it' liiu -cupiiMl hy the Greeks. Doluky Aintab^ 

IviiV'fihi. \\\\\ l)'ivni\ wiTc fnrtilied towns in the interior. 

Sir. IV. Tho ruiNTY nr KnEss.i (13), in the ancient 
Mi^'i|"ii:iiiii:i — AM>jf/irah nf the Arabs ("iOri), was the fir.^t 
>i;»ii- ih A>ia f««riii«il by the i-rusaders in 1007. The Christian 
inli.ibit:iii1« I'f lvb'>si did honiM're t<i Count Baldwin of Bou- 
I'l-ri. .Ml hi^ api'D'arh. Several Turkish chiefs* in the neighbor- 

1 1 -i.|i| thrir irrritiirif.'* tn liitii ; others were conciuered; 

:ihi| JJiu^ tlii- ait'iM' and dariii:: priiiee sufceeded in extending 
lii-* |iriini|».»lit\, with tin- impiMtant cities <if Mtihitia (Meli- 
ti iM )X.' ./f.v./.'f/ ami Kfiff liitf in tin* north; Scvci'tik^ Ilinnlin 
an'l //'//i/'/ in the v:\>x, and Mdmhrtisk and SJiabiWtun in 
lh<' sonili. /vA.v.NVf (Kiiha, Orfah), in a strong position with 
ininirnsr walls and an industrious population, was the capital 
wi tin- riMinty and the bulwark of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
AVarriiirs sn a)ih' and ]towerful as the first Count Baldwin of 
Himli»i:ne ami his snccessor, Baldwin of Burg, defended the 
county nio.st brilliantly against the efTorts of the disunited 

'■■' li wuiiM !m» <]iiru-iilt to »li«.«n'rilu' tho moluuoholy impression whiili 
is ix.'iir.l ill \\\v liosuin i>f tho travollor at tlic sijjht of the desolnto ruins 
of Antio'll! 1>{iin:iAfUM. with its iiuim-nso populAtion and itd ^plemlitl 
bnzjiur': .Ifnualnn. with its rliiiri'lu'-*, onnvont'% and pil^rim^; ovon 
Siiliin. Hfinit. 'rri|M>lis, ninl Tarsus, with their eominoreial life ami 
ai'iiviiy, ilnir purts uiul shipjMii«jr, pri'sont still moving pictures of ori- 
fiiiiil iiiaiiruTs autl |>ii>si)irity. whilt' the siiuiilid misery of the villagers 
lit' till' |>risi-iil Aii'lakirli ^lnlllls in iiiDuruful cuuinist tu the uurivalled 
iK'iiuiv of (lie nuluial Kcciirrv arouiitl t-liem. 
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Turkish sultans of Mossoul and Halep. But when those chiefs 
had successively been called to the throne of Jerusalem ; when 
the vigilant Count Joscelin of Courtenay had died in 1131, 
and his dissipated son, Joscelin II., dallied away his time in 
Toll Basher with wine and women, new dangers began to threaten 
this exposed border province. Zenghi, the celebrated attabek 
of Mossoul (331) appeared suddenly with a large army before 
Edessa in 1144, during the absence of the count, captured the 
city by treachery, and drove the Franks from all their posses- 
sions on the left bank of the Euphrates. With the greatest 
exertions they were only able to defend Germanica^ Rumkala^ 
the important Tell Basher (Turbassel), Nezib, and some other 
castles on the west of that river. The untoward news of these 
disgraceful events in Europe caused the French king and Ger- 
man emperor to undertake the unsuccessful second great cru- 
sade in the years 1 147-48. 

348. Constitution of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. In 
the assembly of the great feudatories held by King Godfrey at 
Jerusalem, in January, 1 100, the constitution of the new king- 
dom was laid down in the code, or as it was called, the Assize 
of Jerusalem^ one of the most precious documents of the feudal 
legislation of the middle ages. The knights and other crusa- 
ders who had taken possession of Syria, were natives of the 
most different countries of Europe: — of France, Italy, England, 
and Lorraine. None of them could claim his native laws as 
the groundwork for the now constitution of the conquered 
lands : it was therefore to be established according to the gen- 
eral leading principles of the feudal system in Europe and to 
the urgent necessity of the moment. Thus, the component 
political bodies in Jerusalem consisted of the feudal nobility, 
the hierarchy, and the corporations of the free burgesses, 
not yet recognized in Europe as a third estate. The first two 
were then engaged in a fierce contest of life and death, while 
the latter had just sprung into existence at the expense of the 
former during their struggle. From the combination of these 
heterogeneous elements then, arose the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
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that ideal modUovil nUto, the Yory oarioature of a politloil 
orgauiiation of tho olovonth century, in which we find on the 
one hand tho most suBpioiouii rcstriotion of royal power, and 
on tho other all the abuson of feudal indopondonoo. Jorusi* 
lorn, aooording to tlio Ahhimo, was an indivisible kingdom, horod* 
itary in the male and female linos. When extinct, the election 
of the suoet'ssor to tho crown belonged to tho high ^clergy and 
tlio Imrons. The king was orownod by tlie Patriarch of Joru- 
salom, and was obliged to swoar to the constitution. The crown 
lamls formed only a single barony for tho support of tho king, 
who was thus doomed to remain the poorest monarch in Chris* 
tendom. The great principnlit ies of Kdossa, Antioch, and later 
of Tripolls likewise, wore considered as baronies, and their 
princely owners formed the first secular estate of the kingdom, 
their vassals the second, and their rear-vassals or valvasourt 
tho third. Yet not only tho throe princes, but all the barons 
and the prelates enjoyed the regalia : the right of eoinage, and of 
feudal warfnre : they presided in their own feudal courts over 
Utoir vassals, in the same manner as the king in his supreme 
co\trt over the barons ; like the king, they had their own 
visoouut ns judge of the munioipal courts in the cities. Tho 
fiofs wcM'o hereditary, and minute rogulations were laid down 
ref(]M'oting suooossion, cessions, guardianships, and tho liko. 
Difforont ngain from tho baronies wore tho knights* fiefs of the 
crown Inuds, which the king distributed as a baron to brave war- 
riors with military tciuire ; thoy ranked only with tlio rear- 
vassols of Uie ])rinces, and depended solely on the crown. 
There was a high court — haufc cour — in which the king sat 
as president over the groat vassals, and another for the burges- 
ses — a)ur (ies fwrgSs. The members of the first wero knights 
— and the jurymen of the latter respoetnble oitisens. For tho 
native S^rittfts there existed a Syrian tribunal, and the cities 
enjoyed extensive i>rivileges; but they remained mostly in the 
possession of the rei>ublies of Pisa, Amalfi, Oenoa, and Venice, 
who obtained entire quarters in tho maritime town, whero 
tliey built towers and fortified basaars under their proper laws 
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«nd guardians. All these mail-clad merchants often thwarted 
or fought with one another, and constantly confounded piracy 
and commerce. The feudal military service under the crown 
was rendered by six hundred and sixty-six knights and two 
hundred knights under the banner of Tripolis and Antioch. 
Each knight was attended by four mounted squires in light 
armature, thus forming an array of three thousand five huit- 
dred lances. The cities and churches supplied five thousand 
sergeants or archers on foot ; the commercial corporations of 
Pisa, Genoa, and Venice some five hundred more ; and in this 
manner the regular militia of Palestine amounted to ten thou- 
sand troops ; though this number could be doubled in cases of 
great danger. After having repressed the arrogance of the 
priesthood, Godfrey soon regulated the ecclesiastical affairs. 
The canonic law was introduced, and the entire conquered ter- 
ritory divided into dioceses with suffragan churches, numerous 
monasteries, convents, and pious institutes, all dependent on 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

The crusaders in Palestine attempted to engraft their own 
fantastical system on a soil where it never could grow ; nay, 
they carried it to the highest pitch of exaggeration by the in- 
stitution of religious orders of military monks ; but they failed, 
and, enlightened by the experience of two centuries, tilieir de- 
scendants gave up at last the vain contest, and brought more 
correct and enlightened views and ideas back to Europe, where 
a new period of political and religious emancipation began to 
dawn. The first conquest and colonization of Syria by the 
Latins had a brilliant appearance ; but in spite of an extraor- 
dinary display of religious enthusiasm and military bravery, 
the new kingdom did not prosper ; it suffered from an innate 
debility — a gangrene — at its very birth. That long and nar- 
row strip of coast, with barren mountains interspersed with 
arid deserts or fertile plains, then almost entirely devastated 
and depopulated by war and famine, had become occupied by 
a number of proud, ignorant warriors, whose whole attention 
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wa* ilrawn off to the tlffenoo of the ca.«t1es which thev built for 
thr «t-i uritv nf thiir p-MniTii'st ; thi'V were all c«|uals: they de- 
tin I mImiU, iirr. and nuiM only In* reduced hy the sword: the 
i.nl.itf.o wcri' at warlike, and nfton more haughty and «]uarrel- 
>.«iiii' than thi- kni^hfr* tlu-m.-sflveK ; they peopled monasteries 
ami ronvi-nts with tliousands of monks and nuns. While thus 
M*4'iilar AUfl eiM-K-siastieal hipits formed the ruling classes, the 
native Syrians and if rtvks were oppressed; their lands were 
«MN*iijiittl hy thi» rhivalnms ari-itnrrats, and they were stripped 
i»f their enmuuTeial pn>lit hy the Venetian and Genoese repub- 
licans. What wi>nder. then, that they soon became hostile to 
thi ir Latin niaMers and renewed their relations to the Greek 
empemrs. anil even to tlie Moliammcdans themselves. Bat 
the younc and rising generation, sprung forth from the union 
cf the tdd erusaders* with the native women of Syria — ^would 
n^t they runtrihute to the prospi'rity of their mother country? 
Oil n«> I Instead of inheriting the manly virtues of their fathers, 
tli«\ ••nly e-Mnhined the viees of the West with the cunning, the 
luxury, and srltishness of the East. They were the most con- 
trmptlMe raee on the fa<e of the earth. They were with scorn 
ealh'd rtmhini (youn^r mules), and they themselves, by their 
arrt>^MMee, treai-hery. and cowartliee, were the main cause of 
the early deeline and ultimate downfall of the Christian settle- 
ments in Palestine, by their thwarting all the noble and gene- 
rous efft^rts nf the sueceeding crusaders, who in vain shed their 
blood for the salvation of Jerusalem. 

V. The Kingdom of Armenia. 

^ 10. KxTKXT, Dynasty, and Cities. The territory of Ar- 
menia Minor {^^^A^ whieli later formed the Byzantine themes of 
Tivkandtis and Seleukeia, and part of that of Kappadokia (26G), 
between the river llalys, the Pontian Mountains, the Euphrates, 
Coiiunagena, and the Issian Gulf, became, toward the close of 
the eleventh century, an independent state, whose kings, by 
the passage of the crusading armies and by their friendly re- 
lations to the princes of Antioch and Edcsso, were enabled to 
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beat back the attacks of Greeks and Turks. Leo II. took, in 
1099, the royal title. The principal strength of the state was 
concentred in Cilicia ; yet it seems that it extended northward 
to the Black Sea at certain periods. About the middle of the 
thirteenth century the Armenian kings did homage to the 
Turkish sultan of Hum, and joined his banner with three hun- 
dred knights. They enjoyed the protection of the Mongols, 
but the last king, Leo VI., was captured by the Baharid Mam- 
lukes of Egypt, who occupied the country until it in the fifteenth 
century came under the dominion of the Ottoman Turks. The 
Armenians were a laborious and religious people, but unwar- 
like and intemperate ; they possessed great ability in arts and 
mechanics ; their embroidery and silk weaving were celebrated ; 
they recognized the supremacy of the Koman pope in the synod 
at Sis in 1307, though many of the ceremonies in the Arme- 
nian church were considered as heretical by the Romans. 
Their patriarch was called CatkolicuSy and wielded a mighty 
influence. The Armenian priests were married, and distin- 
guished for their learning. Their literature is rich, though 
still unprinted. By the relations between the Armenians and 
the crusaders, the former soon adopted many European insti- 
tutions. The court of the Armenian kings introduced Frankish 
costumes and titles, and a seneschal (connetable) commanded 
the army ; the nobles were called barons, and every hill of Ar- 
menia was crowned with a castle. Yet commerce was their 
principal occupation, and their ports were constantly visited by 
the mercantile squadrons of Venice and Genoa. 

Mamistra (Mopsvestia), on the river Pyramus^ was the 
capital. Anazarhus (Anavarza), higher up on the same river. 
— Adana and Tarsus, in the beautiful plain of Cilicia. The 
rapid and deep Calycadnus (Seleph) formed the frontier to- 
ward the Turkish provinces. The Emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa was drowned while swimming his horse through that river 
on his march to Syria, in 1191. Ajas, by the Italians called 
Giazza, was the principal harbor of export. Sis, on Mount 
Amanus, the later capital, strongly fortified, was the patri- 
archal see. There the synod was held in 1307. 
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VI. The Kingxx)x op Cyprus. 

3.'0. OiiKJiN, C«)N>TiTrTioN, AXD CiTiES. Richard the LiOD- 
Ilr.irtril riinijiu'red tbo inland from the tyrant Isaac ComDe- 
1111?*. In \VJ\, and 9urxvndtTod it to the Knights Templars. 
ISut the ordtr hiin^r unable to overcome the hatred of the 
(innks ami their continual conspiracies, gave it hack to Gay 
of Lii-iipian. whojio descendants ruled the island for two cen- 
tiiri'S when Catherina Cornara hrought it to Venice in 14S6. 
(\\pru> tiifk an important part in the crusades; it served as a 
rtfup* fir till' Svriau i'hri^tians on the loss of Acre in 1*291: 
nii-l breaiiie afterwards the prcat naval station for Templars 
and ll«i>].itall<rs. whenec they directed all their expeditions to 
the Syrian eoast. The constitution of the kingdom was an 
imitation of the afisizc of Jerusalem (346) ; the number of the 
barons was one hundred and twenty-seven; they formed the 
hiiih eouneil ; the whole inland was divided into twelve dis- 
triets (cNtittuit). The kings established a particular order of 
knighthood of t/tc iiicord. The court language was French; 
the army consisted of the feudal chivalry and some bodies of 
li;;)it Albanian mercenaries. The native inhabitants are a fine 
rare of ni<n ; the women arc beaut iful, and by the vivacity of 
their large dark eyes, seem to declare how faithful they still 
are to the worship of Venus. At the time of the crusades, 
the Cypriota were either, 1, Freemen or Eleutheri {iXtc3€poi), 
who |uiid half the income of their fields, and Perperii (wips^Moi), 
wlio paid fifteen Fcrpcrs (gold Byzants) ; and, 2, serfs or Pa- 
rik:^ (TrapcHKot), who belonged as property to their masters. 
A«rrieulturc and commerce were flourishing, but the latter 
iiii>stly in the hands of the rapacious Genoese, who, from their 
ft.rtified port, FamagHSta, on the eastern coast, tyrannized 
both over the king and the people. The island produced the 
finest fruits, timber, wool, silk, cotton, oil, wine, sugar, grains, 
madder, lioney, wax, corals, all sorts of minerals, copper, and 
excellent salt. Hyacinths, anemones, ranunculuses, and the 
single and double narcissus, grow here without cnltiTation; 
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they deck the mountains, and give the country the appearance 
of an immense flower-garden. 

Nicosia (Leucosia), north of Mount Olympus, in the centre 
of the island, on a magnificent site, was the capital and the 
seat of government ; many ruins still attest its former splen- 
dor. Constantia (267), now in ruins. Famagusta and 
Larnaca were ports possessed by the Genoese. Limisso or 
Limasol (Amathus), on the southern coast, with the strong 
castle Colosso, belonged to the Order of the Hospital. On 
the western coast in a romantic scenery lay Baffb (Paphos), 
with the ruins of the temple of Venus and the castle JDieu 
d?Amour, 

VII. Latin Empire of Romania. 

351. The Fourth Crusade, Conquest of Byzantium. 
During the brilliant reign of Calo- Johannes and Manuel Com- 
neni (11 18-1 180) the frontiers of the Greek Empire had again 
been extended to Mount Taurus and the plains of Cappadocia, 
the Turks in Asia Minor and the Petcheneges (254) on the 
Danube had been defeated, the Sicilian Normans beaten back 
from Greece, and the Empire strengthened. But the heart- 
less adventurer, Andronicus Comnenus, who, after the most 
wonderful vicissitudes of fortune had swung himself from the 
prison on the throne, caused terrible revolutions in the inte- 
rior, while the Bulgarians and Servians broke their chains and 
constituted independent kingdoms. The monster himself fell 
a victim to the popular fury in 1195. The family of the 
Angeli was raised to the throne, but Isaac was soon dethroned 
by his brother Alexius, while his son, another Alexius, fled to 
Europe and called to his aid the French and Venetian crusa- 
ding army, then preparing in Venice for a new expedition to 
the East."* 

**• A. D. 1208. Arrival of the crusaders at Constantinople. They 
take possession of 6alat& and encamp at Saint Cosmos, opposite the 
palace of Blachemse. 

A D. 1204. ReYolutions in the city. Flight of Alezins. Rettor*- 
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Hv I ho riinijuost of Constantinople the absolate Greek 
iii>>! :ir> liv l.:i<I )ii I II traii^fornioil into the feudal Kmpirt; of 
II !i.:i:.;:i. At'i* r tlii* curnnatinn of Baldwin of Flanders, the 
r\'\' i" -t" t'.i- rru-ailiiii: anuv hi'^n to carry into execution the 
ai t > t' I art! ill '11 a> arraii;;rd hy tht* joint consent of the Franks 
a!.<l Wiit ti.ii:s. ]{iit their ignorance of geography, and the re- 
>i«Tai.(c nffcrrd h\ the liroi'ks in Asia Minor, and by theWal- 
lai-hiaii'* and Alhanians in Europe, threw innnmerable difficul- 
tii'.« in thi' way <if the propoik'd di:itribution of the fiefs. The 
eniprrur riTrivrtl for his p<irtion only the citj of ConstatUi- 
vt»jti*\ with Thruce in Europe, the opposite coast in Asia, and 
a frw of till' i>hiii<Is. Jy'Ninos, Sttniofhrace, Thasos, Imbros^ 
7' /!"•'">. and I J* s^M .s. w h i lo t h o V cnc tian republic and the har- 
oiis I if Fraino wiTc to .•iharc the rest under the suzerainty of 
tlu- Em pin*. Evt-ry fiudutory had himself to find the means 
«»f (*>iii>{U(.>ring tho Gri-clan territory assigned to him. Thus, 
till- treaty muld only W cxeeutt'd in part, as many barons were 
una)«U- tn put thtniiirlvi's in poi«sessiun of their portion. The 
powerful and erafty Vent-tians, however, began immediately to 
oeeiipy the i<1anil.< and to purchase entire provinces at the cheap- 
est eo>t. From the Marquis Boniface of Montferrat they pur- 
chased tlie iMand of Crete; they abandoned the maxims of 
their siispieious government, and permitted their nobles to fit 
out expeditions and make con(|Uo.sts among the Greek islands, 
with the single obligatiuu of rendering homage to Saint MarL 

tii>n of Naao. Coni^pinioy of Mursuphlos. Division of the Empire 
ami Mil! the onismU-rs. 

1 'Jth April. (ii'Dornl a^ault The city stormed and taken from the 
pilli-ys in the Clulh-n Horn. C^Id Henry Dandolo on the walla. Twenty 
thousand Latin advent uroni overiM>wer a population of five hundred 
thousand Grevkii. Conthigration and spoliation of the imperial city. 
Niw- iliviitioD of the Empire. Count Baldwin of Flanders chosen 
Kiiipvior. 

A. i>. 120o. — l.'ith April. Battle of Adrianople. Baldwin defeated 
and captured by the Bulgarians. See for these extraordinary erenti. 
Gibbon, chap. LX LXI., and Raumer's Gfchickt* dn MohtntJoMfrm imd 
ihrer Zut Vol III pages 40-98. 
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Thus, within a few years, Venice formed a chain of factories 
and castle on the islands along the coast from Dalmatia to the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus. But the Greek nation, though 
betrayed by their princes and borne down by the impetuous 
bravery of the fierce crusading adventurers of the West, soon 
recovered from their dismay. Theodore Lascaris maintained 
himself at Brusa in Bithynia, and fixed the residence of his 
Greek empire at Niccea. Alexis and David Comneni held 
JPa^hlagonia and Fontus, where they established the small 
but vigorous state of Trebizond ; while Michael Angelos lifted 
his banner in Arta as Greek Despot or Buler of Epirus and 
Etolia, Thus, surrounded by enemies and weakened by the 
insubordination and open feuds of its haughty feudatories, the 
Empire of Romania, without union, talent, or vitality, became 
the very caricature of feudality; like that of Jerusalem, 
suffering from its origin an infirmity and wretchedness which 
caused its early destruction. The geographical division of the 
Empire, however, becomes an important fact in the history of 
the middle ages on account of the many independent states 
which formed themselves in Greece and on the islands, of the 
rapid development of eastern commerce and colonization by 
the Venetian and Genoese republics, and the formation of the 
Comnenian Empire of Trebizond, which, under the most ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes maintained its independence, though 
bordering on Mongols and Turks, for two centuries, and out- 
lived even Constantinople herself. 

352. The Empire of Romania and its Feudal Depend- 
encies. 

I. The Crownlands embraced Thrace as far north as 
Adrianople and Agathopolis on the coast of the Black Sea, 
and west as far as the river Strymon. North of this line the 
Bulgarians were in open rebellion, having called John Asan or 
Johanitza to the throne of the New Bulgarian kingdom. In 
the East the Latin Empire extended along the coast of the 
Hellespont, through part of Bithynia to the river Sangarios, 
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tn;r( thor with tho islands Prokonnesos, Lesbos, Chios, Lem- 

!!••<. Sk\p<s. ami .m\it:i1 Miialler islands in the ^gean. 

:;'i:j. <V.\*ian ::N"ri.E had .«ufferod dreadfully during ibo 
f;.-::*'. Th«' iTiiJ^ailiTs having -t-t fire to some houses, the con- 
fl:ijr;itii«n <i nad with rai'idity, traversed the whole breadth 
of t!ir rity from tin* pnrt of the Golden Horn (7) to the Pro- 
p'li.tis. ainl laid evt-ry building in ashes for the distance of a 
mile and a half. The woalthiost ijuarter. including the richest 
warehouses and tho most splendid palaces of the Byzantine 
nfdiility. filled w^tli wt>rks uf art, oriental manufactures, and 
rlassii* manusrri]>ts, was destroyed. During the assault, the 
Veiu tiaiis. t«» prnteet their advance into the city, laid waste 
the wli'ile (^iiartiT oxtondin^r from the hill of Blachemaeto the 
nn»na>t«ry «»f tlie Evorpctes and the quarter of Devteron. The 
cathedral of Santa Sii]diia. the noblest church in Christendom, 
narrowly escaped tlic flames, but was stripped of all its rich 
ornanuiits by the saorilegious hands of the crusaders.*** The 
Latin clergy, of course, eagerly joined in plundering relics 
frniii tlic altars, and they made as little scruple in desecrating 
]{yzaiitino churches and monasteries as the most licentious 
ani'>n^ the warriors. The handsomer palaces were taken pos- 
srs^'ion of by the chiefs; the emperor himself occupied the 
mai.niifioent church and convent of the Pantokrator, and the 
Venetians fortified themselves permanently in 6alat&, on the 
north of the port. So miserable a goyemment as that of the 
six Latin emperors of Constantinople could not last. On 
the vi.lth of July, 12ol, Alexius Strategopulos, the general of 
Michael Palaeologus, the emperor of Nicsea, was secretly in- 

"' >'ioota«, the ByzAntine hist'.'rian, recounts with grief and indig- 
nation the desecration of the sanctuary, so venerahle in the eyes of the 
(■revk«. by the orgies of the northern warriors and their female com- 
panions, uiul h»ivr "one of these priestesses of Satan" seated herself on 
thtf liatriurchul throne, sang ribald songs througl^ber nose, in imitation 
of the Greek sacred music, and then danced up and down before the 
high altar. This gives us an idea of the suffetings and hnmiliationi of 
the wretched Greeks. 



troduoed into the city tibrough a aubterraneaQ passage; the 
Golden Gate was then opened, and when the trumpets sounded 
the alarm, the Greek inhabitants flew to arms, expelled the 
Latin emperor Baldwin II. with his patriarch, prelates, and 
knights, and restored the city and the imperial crown to their 
native prince. Adrianople, on the Hebrus (Maritza), where 
Baldwin I. was defeated and captured by the Bulgarians in 
1205. TzuriUum^ Byzia^ Tymotikon^ Ainon, Fhilippapolts, 
iibsynopolis^ and Rhodastos, were the most remarkable oitieB 
in Thrace during this period. 

VIII. Kingdom of Saloniki. 

354. II. The province of Thessalonica (Saloniki) had, 
together with Greece, been awarded to the warlike Marquis 
Boniface of Montferrat, with the royal title. It comprised 
the greater part of ancient Macedonia, and Boniface carried 
Lis victorious arms into Greece, where he every where divided 
the conquered territories among his knights ; but having per- 
ished in a skirmish with the Bulgarians, in 1207, his kingdom 
was invaded by the Greek despot, Theodore of jQpirus, who 
was received with open arms by the Greeks, and crowned em- 
peror at Thessalonica in 1222. This feudal state bore within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. The Lombard war- 
riors, by whom it was founded, were less able than the subtle 
Venetians in securing their conquests. They remained stran- 
gers in the country, garrisoning the fortresses and living on 
the industry of the Greeks, taking no measures to occupy and 
cultivate the soil. They were, therefore, easily expelled. 

IX. The Duchy of Athens, 1205-U56. 

355. III. Extent, Dynasty, and Manners. — Attica and 

Boeotia were for ever separated from the Byzantine Empire; 

they fell to the share of the Burgundian nobleman, Otho 

de la Roche, who accompanied the Marquis of Montferrat on 

18 
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hiB oxpotiition to Greece. Tko family de la Roche *^ held 
1ikiwi:«o l*urinth and ArL*>s as tenures of the principality of 
till* M«)rra. ihhu lia! ilio title of Grand Sire — Mcya? Ki^ 
— ami liii« {iiicrcs*:. ir ciuy dc la Kocbc obtained from Saint 
L<iui.i of Fraii'T the ducal dignity iu 1254. In this period, 
towards till' clo.<o of the thirteenth century, the Chronicles 
give UM li\iW and interesting details of the flonrishing condi- 
tion of AthenK and almost every part of Greece. The Latin 
Archbishop of Athens ruled over fifteen Bufragans, among 
whom were the Hi>bops of Tlube$^ Tkermopy/ay and the 
islands uf Euf'""f. Ar^ina^ KeoSy and Slyras. Latin churches 
anil i*> invents arose, the ruins and inscriptions of which are 
(it III i-xtant. The Counts of Soula (Salona) in Phocis, of 
J^kiunitza in Locris, and the Lords of Euboea, together with 
a tlinusand French barons and their vassals, followed the ducal 
banner, while the Greek levies formed the light-armed infimtry 
or art'hrnj of the time. The dukes resided either at Athens 
or in the strong and beautiful castle of Saint Onier (Santo- 
nieri) at Thebes.'^ Their court vied in splendor with those 
of West em Europe. At the magnificent tournaments which 
the dukes frctjueutly held in the plain of Athena or at Thebes, 

^ Otho do 1a Roche, Grand Sire, 1205-1225. Guy L de Ray, Dukfi 
(if Athtrnfi, Vl'i:>-\ 204. Jt>hn, sun of Guy, 1264-1275. Willimm, brother 
of Ji>lin, l.:75-12V*o. Guy II., »on of William, 1290-1808. The duchy 
then |>a>8oil to a ohumu of Guy II., Walter de Brienne, who soon after 
(1:^11) fi'll in tho battle on the Cephiesus against the Grand Company 
of thi' ratalan& 

*" llie hii^h Gothic tower on the western ascent of the Aeropolis 
At Athuus was erected by Otho, or by his successor Guy de U Roche; 
tile iluoul palace extended along the Propylooa eastward to the Erech- 
thcion, whore its vaulted prisons still can be seen. The late lamented 
.1. A. Buchon discovered in 1841 the sepulchral vault of the dokes in 
tlie ruinous convent of Daphniy at a distance of six miles from Athens, 
on the Sacred K(.>ad to Eleusis. Two sarcophagi were found in the 
sepuK-hrol cliambcr of the interior narthex of the church, the one of 
which by its sculptured escutcheon, tlie cross with the fleur-de-lis iu 
the upper comers of the cros^ was proved to have been that of Dake 
Guy de la Roche. 
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princes, knights and minstrels met from the most distant 
eotmtries. Both the prelates and the respectable classes of 
the Greeks appeared at these festivals, and all were the guests 
of the liberal dukes. Many brave but indigent knights who 
came to Athens to make their fortune, were hospitably received 
and their service rewarded with military commands, estates, 
and the fair hand of some noble lady ; nay, the Duke Guy 
II. himself condescended to receive the accolade from Sir 
Boniface of Verona, a brave Italian knight at a tournament 
near Thebes. Even the humble squires, minstrels and jong- 
leurs were not forgotten, and it is curious to observe in the 
old records the gifts and largesses distributed among " les 
menestreux et jongleurs " of the ducal court at Athens. Nu- 
merous towers and castles rose all over the country ; many of 
them are still seen, and some even in so good a state of preser- 
vation that they served the Greeks as strongholds in the late 
war of independence against the Ottomans. Such are, for 
instance, the castles of Erimokastro^ Koroneia, Livadia, Bodo- 
nitza, Fatrachik^ Lamia^ and the larger fortresses of Oreos^ 
Chalkis, Destos, and Karystos in Euboea. The proud French 
barons chose their brides among the highborn maidens of 
France ; and the Catalonian chronicler, Eamon Muntaner, 
who visited Athens at that time, says, " that the French barons 
formed the noblest chivalry in the world, and that the French 
tongue was spoken at Athens with as much grace and elegance 
as at Paris itself." The cities of Greece were large and 
wealthy — the country thickly covered with villages, of which 
the ruins may still be traced in spots affording no indications 
of ancient Hellenic sites. Aqueducts and cisterns then gave 
fertility to land unproductive at the present day ; olive, almond, 
and fig trees, intermingled with vineyards and orchards, covered 
ground now reduced, by want of irrigation, to yield only scanty 
pasturage to flocks of nomade Wallachians. The Valonia oak, 
the cotton, the silk and leather of Attica, then supplied native 
manufactories, and the surplus commanded high prices in the 
European markets. The trade, of Athens was ooiudderable, 
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an«l tin* rnn«iiti.iii (if tin* <ircik subject* of the dukes Iwj op- 
|r>««i«i tliiiii at Mi)>*'i-<iuriit fit-riiMls. Civilization had there 
|rt*.*?riiitl ili'ip.r iiiti) liu- >«K'i:il rvlatioDS than in otber y-arts 
1 r KiriijM . i Mill iU' l:i K'K-lii' Mcuntl t'» the Greeks of AihvE? 
A.. t:.> I ri\iii ji-* i\iiii'li tlnv hail ciij«\ved under the Byzautliiv 
J ■;• r:.i:.riit. with iiiiirh irriatir fn-cdnm from financial 0{>i«ri>- 
.".••li Till- I'cuilal i-iiii>|UiTurs of tirvcee soun perceived that it 
«a.» ^TiMtly fir tluir iittcre.>«t to respect the tcrmB of the 
ca|>itulatiiiii> coiirluded with their Ureek subjects, uid to gain 
thi'ir ^"Hid will. Tlif ^raiid feudatories found in the Greeks 
u.iit'ul alli('!« ill (»]'|u>>ing the exorbitant pretensions of their 
own i 111 III! -di ate va>r!als and military followers, and in restrain- 
in:; t!.«- avaricf nf the Latin eler^'v, the ambition of the pope. 
aiii thi- i>rrti'ii.»iMiis I if the Kukprmr uf Romania. The peculiar 
t Kiiditioii of till' (f n-fk laiidi-d )irii|iriet«)rs taught their princes 
till :iiri^>:ty i>f alU-viaiiii^ the natural Seventy of the feudal 
f\ ^:< III aiid iiit'ilityiii^ the i-niiteni]it it inculcated for the indus- 
trious and uiiuarlike classes uf Hoeiety. The high value of 
>iinii' uf the prodiu-tions of Greece, before the discovery of 
America and the nrnte to India by the Cape of Good Hope. 
]il:i I d tlif laniird proprietors uf Attica and Bceotia in receipt 
of r.in*iil«Tahh' im-iiey-revenius. They were enabled to pay 
tluir dukes an aiuoiint vi' taxation which many monarchs in 
\Vr>tcrii KurojM' were unalde to ex t met from numerous cities 
and liur^lis. whose trade deja-ndeil on slow and expensive land- 
ctiuiniuiiications. and frmn euUivatura without capital, who 
raiM-d little but ^'rain and cattle. An alliance of interest was 
tiius formed between the Frankihih princes and their Greek 
sulijeets ; tlie taxes paid by the latter supplied their sovereign 
with the means uf hiring' more ubedicnt military followers thac 
the array uf the vassals uf the fiefs. It became consequently 
an olijeet uf imiHirtahee to the Frankish barons in Greece to 
proteet the natives as allodial proprietors, or, at least, as hold- 
in l' their lands direitly from the prince, on payment of a 
mom y rent curresjiunding to the amount of taxation they had 
previously paid to the Byzantine £mpire, instead of distributing 
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tiie land among the invaders as military fiefs. Interest, there- 
Ibre, preserved to the Greek proprietors the richest portions 
of the conquered territory in the immediate vicinity of the 
towns ; while the crusaders generally received the territorial 
domains, for which they were bound to pay personal military 
ierrioe, in the more distant valleys and retired districts — a fact 
whioh is still proved by the existing divisions of property and 
by the mins of the feudal strongholds on the frontiers. Out 
of this state of things there can be no doubt that a constant 
straggle arose between the dukes, who desired to extend their 
antiiority and increase their revenues — the Frankish military 
Tmssals, who demanded the complete division of the whole 
oonqaered oountry, in order to increase the numbers and power 
of their own class — and the Greeks, who labored and intrigued 
to defSend their possessions and maintain the capitulations. To 
the existence of this struggle for a long period, without any 
party venturing openly to disregard the principles of justice 
ttod the force of public opinion, we must in a great measure 
atteibate the prosperous state of Athens and Thebes, under 
the government of the house of de la Koche and the long 
duration of the Frankish domination in Attica.^^* 

X. Principality op Achaia and the Morea. 

356* IV. Conquest and Constitution. The peninsula of 
Peloponnesus or the Morea had, in the general partition of the 
empire (349), been assigned to Eobcrt de Champlitte, Count of 
Dijon in Burgundy, who, with the assistance of Geoffrey de Vil- 
lehardoin and a large body of knights and men-atarms, soon took 
possession of the greater part of the open country. Five thousand 
Greeks, consisting of the armed citizens of the towns of Lacedse- 
mon, Veligosti, and Nikli, and the Sclavonian mountaineers, 
the Melingi, on Mount Taygctus (196), attempted to make a 
Btand near the olive-grove of Koundourciy in the Messenian 

*• See Colonel Finlay'a Mediojval Greece (from which these inters 
Ming details are taken), Edhiburgh, 1861, pages 158-169. 
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plain, but they were immediately ridden down and dispersed , 
the cities of Pairae, Andravida^ Koron^ KcUamata^ and ilr* 
kttdiay surrendered, and the Burgundian conqueror was pro- 
claimed Prince of the Morea in the subjected districts. The 
conquest became the more easy since the Bysantine nobles, 
the archons and the priests crowded around the crusaders in 
order to obtain terms for themselves and preserve their estates 
and churches, thus abandoning the mixed Grecian and Sola- 
Tonian population to their fate. William de Ohamplitte held 
in 1205 a general diet at Andravida in Elis, where a highly 
remarkable constitution was drawn up, similar to the Dooms- 
day book of William the Conqueror in England (291), and the 
feudal code or assise of Jerusalem (346) adopted as the fun- 
damental law of the principality. According to this charter 
of Andravida, the entire Peloponnesus (though hardly one- 
third part of the peninsula had yet been conquered) was divided 
into twelve great baronies, seven bishoprics, and three com- 
mnnderies of the military orders of the Temple, of Saint John, 
and of Saint Mary (the Toutonio knights), which were assigned 
to the chiofS) prelates, and knights of the expedition, with rich 
allotments for churchos and convents. Each barony and 
biHhopric was subdivided into a certain number of knights' 
fiefs, in all 138. The barons, the military orders, and the 
church, held their possessions by feudal tenure, and wore bound 
to keep their rear- vassals armed in the field for the prosecution 
of the conquest. A large number of single knights' fiefs and 
sergeants' lands were likewise distributed among the troops, 
who were all bound to personal service. Domains were assigned 
to the Prince, and Andravida, situated in the Elian plain, and 
protected by the strong fortresses of Glarema^ Castro- Tbr^ 
nese^ and IScivoir, became the new capital of the Franks. 

The Greek archons seem to have been admitted at the 
diets as representatives of the city population, to secure the 
observance of the capitulations and watch over the interests of 
the conquered nation. But they gradually lost both in pos- 
sessions and influence, and were thus punished for their want 
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of patriotism and bravery, while the Greek olergy were now 
to witness, with horror, the introduction of the Latin rites 
and worship, the canonical law and the sovereign dominion of 
the Pope of Kome.^" The conduct of the Latin clergy was 
uncharitable and rapacious. The Pope himself was obliged to 
interfere to save the poor Greek bishops from being expelled 
from their episcopal sees; nay, the violent conduct of the 
ecclesiastical fortune-hunters who flocked to Greece, compelled 
the barons to become the defenders of their Greek subjeotS| 
and the enemies of clerical abuses. 

Only the western portion of the peninsula had been sub* 
dued by Count Robert de Champlitte. On his return to 
France soon after the diet of Andravida, his baili£f, the brave 
■ and intelligent Geoffrey Villehardoin, extended the Prankish 
dominion over all Arcadia and Laconia, and succeeded, by his 
popularity and valor, no less than by his duplicity and fraud, in 
obtaining the hereditary sovereignty of the entire principality 
of the Morea.*" His able successors, with the assistance of 
Venetian fleets, occupied the strong Byzantine fortresses of 
Argos^ Nauplwriy Carinth, and Monenibasia on the coast, 

"^ This was indeed an astonishing victory of the proud, heartless 
Innocent IIL, over the Greek Church. By this unjust and sacrilegiouB 
conquest of Constantinople and Greece, the Pope extended the Romtii 
Catholic sway over thirty-heo arohiepiscopal provinces, with moi*6 than 
onehufidred and twenty new bishoprics and numberless monasteries and 
missions. But the triumph of arrogant Rome was not of long duration. 

"• The dynasty of Villehardoin possessed the principality of Achaia 
and Morea for longer than a century. William de Champlitte, 120&- 
1210. Geoffrey I., Villehardoin, 1210-1218. Geoffrey II., 121S-124«. 
William Villehardoin (Kalamatis, younger son of Geoffrey L\ 1246- 
1277. Isabella, 1277-1811. Maud of Hainault, 1811-1817. The fraud 
by which Geoffrey L obtained the sovereignty of the Morea is pleasantly 
told in the modern Greek poem an the conquests of the Franks in the 
Moreoy published in Greek and French by Buchon. Paris, 1840. See 
likewise Buclion*s Ilistoire des Conquites et de Vitablisaement dee Fran^ 
fats dans Us itats de Vaneienne Gr^e sous les Villehardoiny Paris, 1 846, 
Vol. I., pages 179-184; and our third article on Sparta and theDorumi 
in the New-York Quarterly, Vol UL, Na 1, for October, 1854. 



4 lit PUBVNNTII neHMti.— rKLOniNNWIUH. 

■nil limy lliUN frmtiil ilmiiiMilvM, in lUAO, In f|uifii ponmminn 
of (Imi iiinp;iiiflniitil. rnxiuiry. 

:ir»7. I'*l I l>AI. htVI'ln!^ Ill' tllfc PniNCIfAf.iTV "1. HaIIO- 

Nii'.M • T)i(« Iwrlvi' /rrriit lliiroiiN (lluiiiinrnlN) worn ilioiMi of 

III nil f'oiilfiiniiiK tiliiniy Iniir klil/flilH' llufn. II. Tim Ki'iii.Mi< 
ANTIC A I. I'liNnr.MniiiNN |Nt|fiti^iMl lo IJiit Ari«hlitiilin|i lif 1'iil.riM mi 
priiiiiiin fif I lift |irliiiM|iiilliy, aihI hiM n\t Hiilfriii^AiiPi, llin liiNlifi|iii 
fif illrnm or Antlttiviiln^ Mttthn^ (innm^ ^r/f/frM/i, Nikli 
mid /xi'Tf/rrf/f/m^iioiiUliiiiiKtliirly'twokiil^lilii' llnfN; ntitl III., 
llin lliritn riiMMANiiijMicn of lliti iiiiliUry onlnrK nf iliii lloN|iitiil 
rif Hiiitil. iloliti, In ■lonirtitlnm, tlin Toinplfi, miil Hi. Mnry, willi 
twolvp kiii/^liln' llf^fK. 

:iriH. (!iii|r.ii, OAH-it.KN, A Nil IliRTontKAt. HiTKH. -- Antiruvuhif 
III llin fitrliln pliiiii of llio rniinioN, in Klin, wiw llin nnpiUl of 
llin I'rliMMiH of llin Morrn, wlmrn llmjr linid llinir flinU miil 
lilfrli noiii-lH of JiiNtiiMi It ii« now li liir/^n, |io|iiiloiiPi villn^n, 
Willi wi'll riiniinliiMl iiiiiiltniH; liliovn llin low lioiinnH rliin llin 
loOy niliiiiilirt nl' ilii* (lolliin Oliiirpjin^ of Hdlilll Ho|iliiii, uimI Hi. 
Hii^pliiMi Tim IIiimI iiiiiiiiiirt riiiiri'li of thin )Mtnoi| in iliul 
of Miinil Jiiiiii^fi, wliii'li jirinii^iMl to lliii Knif^litn Ti«iii|iliitN, 
iinil niMilMiiiiHJ l.liii Fto|Mili«liiiil viiiiltn of l.|in Villi^lintiloiii Ay 
nimly. iihmn.'it^ on tlin roiint, wiin l.lm port of AmlrnviiU, 
M Kyllonn, III lliM rtiiiiin hi fun I ion, liiol tinnii of llm niininni 
llnlloiiin rily of lOlm ( %istin 'l\iint'st\ or HIilonnilKi, h Ntroiif^ 
forh-pmi on tlin proniontory of (!}iolonutitrt, wlinrn llm prinrnN 
liiiil unliililinlmil tlmir mint lUiil ti-iiiiNtn\y. Homn of llm imonI 
iinpiMlittit liiironiitl I'linlinM i»f tlin l<*iiinkinli fntnlnlorinN, wnrn 
niirly Ittiilt in nlron^ mimI noiiifiiiinilin^ potiitiotiN, wlinnnfi iliny 
noiilil iMiiilriij llm (inuik iinil Hnliivonliiti popnlntloii In tlin 
Viilli«Vn iiioiiiifl Hnnti wnrn Aknvn, nnlliMl Mttr iinjtm, or 
Hliip lli-i'ili, on II priiripilditM ri«l^n, noiilli of tlm rivnr Lmloii 
Akovit utill ptrniMitrt Noiim liiiiiutil'itl nitiin, with whIIm unil tow 
cir»i, iiniir thn villit^fi I't^fifm. On tlm niiNt tlm imiirnii witN 
jfiiMiilnil liy MiKithnr nuMtln^ (JuitUtk. Tint biiroujf uf Akovii, 
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Um fni in raak and impartoooe, emlMraoed tiie TaUeys of tha 
Lftdoa and Uie Alphena, and kept in oheck the Sclayonians of 
SkorUk (Oortys)y in tho high ranges of the Aricadian Moon- 
latna. The barony became oelebrated daring the reign of 
William oi Yillehardoin, by a lawaoit, in whieh that prinoe, 
in 1270, before the high feudal court at AndraTida, defrauded 
the orphan maiden, Margaret of Neuilly, of the inheritance 
of her nnclCi Walter de Boesidres, baron of AkoTa. Karu 
tenoj on a high precipitous mountain, commanding the upper 
▼aQey of the Alpheua, and the plain of Megalopolis, in Arkadia, 
was the seat of one of the bravest and most turbulent knights. 
The walls with gate and towers are still standing, and the 
riew from the battlements is magnificent Karitena was the 
birthplace of the late Kolokotronis.*** Vdigoki^ on the site of 
the present Leondari, protected the roads from Messenia and 
Sparta to Megalopolis and Tegea. GrcUzina^ Andrauisa^ 
and KalamaZa^ secured the fertile plains of Messenia. The 
latter fbrtress, situated at the foot of Mount Taygetus, near 
the Messenian gulf^ was the hereditary fief of the Yillehar- 
doins ; William, called Kalamatas, the third Prince of Morea, 
was bom and died there in 1277. The strong castle of P4s- 
sava, on the Laconic gulf, was an advanced post, established in 
the heart of Maina (Mani), to tame the Greek mountaineers 
(196) of the wild and barren range that runs out into the sea, 
to the south of the highest summits of Taygetus. This im- 
portant border-castle was intrusted to the Baron of Pissava, 
the hereditary marshal of Achaia, who held it occupied by a 
permanent body of troops. Leftro (Leuctron), on the Messe- 
nian gulf^ and Maaii^ near the Tasnarian promontory, were 

^ On ftperfoit de loin TAlph^ et U chateau de Caritena, fief da 
didvalereaqiie baron de Oaritena, aasU sur la montagne comme une con- 
ronne de comte, avec see cr^neaux pour flenrona. Ce chateau a un as- 
pect fier et f^odal ; il a conserve ju8bu*4 cet derniers tempt la renom- 
mk de sa force ; car Ibrahim-Paehi n'a pas os^ entreprendre d'y atta^ 
quer Coloootroni qui 8*y Matt r6fiigi6. Bttohoa : Ot6o$ Oon tinm ta le al 
UM9rt§; INxm, 1844; pagea 4m&, 477. 
18* 
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Mftlet Imik in 1248, by William Yilleliardohi, to oompleta 
tlie mibjeetion of the Maniotes. Thus eat off from all com- 
mvnieation with their brethren, the Tnkoniana, on the etti- 
em range of Mount Malea, and with the SclaTonian Heliogi 
and Eteritae of the Laconian ralley, by the garrisons of the 
three fortresses, and by the galleys of the Prince, and exposed 
to starration on their barren rocks, the Maniotes submitted 
to the Prankish dominion ; they offered to pay tribute and to 
Ibmish a contingent of light-armed troops ; but they demand- 
ed and obtained exemption from the feudal serrice, and it 
was stipulated that no Prankish barony should be established 
within their limits. 

The crusaders, on their first advance into Laconia in 1210, 
had met with serious resistance at Lacedaman^ the populous 
and strongly fortified Bysantine city, situate near the Eurotas, 
on the site of the ancient Doric Sparta. After the most yio- 
lent assaults during five days, the French knights at bat 
broke into the city, sword in hand, and the humane Geoffrey 
of VillchardoiD, the bailiff of the principality, had some diffi- 
culty in putting a stop to the slaughter of the brave and un- 
happy citizens. 

Struck with the beauty of the scenery and the strength of 
the position. William of Villcbardoin, the third Prince of Mo- 
rca, somo years later (1248), after the complete subjugation 
of the peninsula, chose his residence in the neighborhood of 
Sparta, on a high rock in the most picturesque situation, at 
the base of Mount Taygctus. There he built a large and 
strong castle, with all the gothio magnificence of turretted 
walls, extensive courts, and a high central fortress donjon 
^kccp), where he took up his permanent habitation. It was 
called Misithra, or Mistr&s, by the Greeks, who, following 
the example of their sovereign, removed from the low hills of 
old Sparta, and built their new central city around the protect- 
ing castle of Mistras. From the precipices and deep chasms 
of Mount Taygetus, several copious springs descend toward 
(be plain, where they irrigate the oran^ and lemon gardens, 
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the olive and mulberry groves, for miles extending through 
the valley of the Eurotas, and render the hollow Laconia 
one of the most beautiful and fertile regions in G-reece J'° Mo- 
don (Methone), in Southern Messenia, belonged to Venice, ao- 
oordiDg to the treaty of Constantinople, and William of Ville- 
hardoin ceded Coron^ on the Messenian gulf, to those grasp- 
ing republicans on their furnishing him with four war-galleys 
to support the siege of Nauplion and Monembasia, the only 
maritime cities still in the hands of the Greeks. Their sur- 
render, and the submission of the .mountaineers, completed 
the final conquest of all Peloponnesus by the Franks, in 1248, 
At that period, William of Villehardoin was the most re- 
spected and powerful prince in the East. He not only pos- 
sessed with sovereign sway the Peninsula, but on the north, 
the Duke of Athens, by the cession of Argos, Nauplia and 
Corinth, acknowledged himself his liegeman, while the Count 
of- Bodonitza at Thermopylae, and the feudatories of Euboea, 
followed hrs banner, and the Duke of Naxos, with his fleet, 
protected the JBgean and the coasts of Morea from the piracies 
of the Turks. Order and tranquillity reigned in the interior 
of his fertile and beautiful dominions. The Greeks were 
busily occupied with their commerce and agriculture ; the 
Sclavonians of Skorta and Sclavochori were pacified and taken 
into pay by government. The French barons and knights, 
comfortably established in their castles beneath the beautiful 
sky of Greece, soon found th&e a new and pleasant home, 

*"* After the defeat and capture of William Villehardoin, at Per- 
lepi, in Macedonia, in 1259, and the surrender of Laconia to Michael 
Palseologus, Mistras became the seat of the renewed Greek govern- 
ment in the Morea, and BevAral beautiful Byzantine churches and con- 
vents built at that time, attest to the tasteful architecture of the Greeks, 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the wealth and im- 
portance of Mistras, the residence of the Palaeologian princes, or DeB- 
pots of the Morea. In 1837, while some repairs were undertaken in the 
French castle, a complete suit of armor with iron greaves, and a knight's 
helmet, was discovered, which was presented by the modern Spartans 
to King Otho, during a subsequent visit of the Royal Couple to the city. 



whiob made them eTen ao far forget tbe old that they called 
themaeWes after the Greek names of their eatatea ; Urns, for 
bitanoe, Hogh de Brienne became Lord of Caritena, Robert 
de Tremouillo, Lord of Chalandritia ; Ralph, Lord of Kal- 
aTryta ; John, Lord of Paasaya, and so others. OeofErey IL 
married Agnes, the daughter of the Latin Emperor, Peter of 
Gourtenay, and the barons imitating the example of their 
soTereign, sent to France for their brides, sisters and fumilies, 
and soon old Peloponnesus became so changed that it wsi 
called *' la jeune Franee^ Not only the French crusaden 
found anew field for activity in the East; eren the Greeks 
themselTos began to take up chivalrous habits ; they became 
fitmiliar with French minstrelsy, they tuned their harps to the 
songs of daring deeds, and lady-love, and their ohroniders 
sang in artless but spirited verses the wars of the crusaders 
in the Morea. 

The prosperous state of the French principality in the 
Peninsula was, however, of short duration. The feudal 
system, and the warlike manners of western Europe, could not 
strike deep roots in the East. Without the slightest know- 
ledge of the clafisical antiquity of Greece, or any sympathy 
for its modern GrccoSclavonian population, the Latin barons 
considered the country as a conquest, which could only be 
maintaiDAd by dint of the sword ; while the Greeks, op- 
pressed by the continual civil fouds of their masters, soon 
discovered the real weakness of the foreign government, and 
turned their hopes towards the rising Empire of Nicna. Some 
few Romanic olemonts had penetrated the mixed population 
of Morea, and the Morootes had taken a tincture of the civili- 
zation of the Franks; but it soon dinappcared during the 
storms of the Turkish wars, and thus the ruinous castles, the 
popular traditions, and a few chronicles and dialectical forms 
in the modern Greek language, are at present the only relics 
that have survived the conquests of the crusaders in Greece. 

William of Villehardoin imprudently joined the Despot of 
Epirus, Michael II., in his war against the Greek Emperor 
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4>f Nio»A. With his whole feudal force he entered the high- 
laiida of Macedonia, where, abandoned by the Epirote and his 
light-footed Albanians, the French chivalry was surrounded 
by the Greek army of Michael YIII. Palaeologus, and his 
Allies the Kumans, and suffered a total defeat in the defiles of 
ferlepi (Prilapon). The Prince of Moroa fled in disguise, 
bat being captured at Oastoria, was carried in triumph to 
NicsBB, and could only obtain his release by surrendering 
three of the most important fortresses of his principality — 
Honembasia, Misithra, and Maina — ^into the hands of the 
Emperor Michael, who, in the mean time had reconquered 
Constantinople, and put an end to the Frankish Empire of 
Somania. As soon as the Imperial standard appeared on 
the coast of Morea, the Greeks arose against their foreign 
masters, and though the knights defended every inch of 
ground with the most exalted valor, and often routed the dis- 
orderly bands of the Greeks, they could not defend their 
isolated castles in so mountainous a region, and were driven 
into the western and northern parts of the Peninsula. There, 
in the plain of Elis, and in the strongholds of Achaia and 
Argolis, they still maintained themselves under the suzerainty 
of the Kings of Naples during the fourteenth century, until 
the Osmanli Turks, in the fifteenth, put an end to their do- 
minion in the Morea. **^ 

XI. Oriental Conquests of Venice. 

369. Extent and Organization op her Colonies. — 
Towards the middle of the thirteenth century the Venetian 
Republic (272-323) had extended her conquests in the Archi- 

"^BUtary of the Morea during the Middle Agt9, by Prot Falmerayer, 
Vol II., and the admirable sketch of the Frankish dominion in the 
Peninsula, by Prof. Ernst Curtius, in his Peloponneioi, VoL L, Gotha, 
1861. Important bints and topographical descriptions are likewise 
Ibttnd in Dr. Loms Rom'b Beiten und JieiamnUm im Fd4if<mn0», Bw* 
lin, 1841. • 
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]K-UL't. .iihI po^.HcsikMl the following colonies and territories :-« 
I. A f.'riilnil ipiartiT in the city of CoxsTAKTiNorLE, with 
thf .-uliitr)>> of Vvrix antl (lahita on the northern shore of the 
(•i>l>lin Ui>ni.*'' II. Tho 1 > no hy of K a lmpi.) us, comprising 
tiM* Tiiru'ian DuTsoncse, witli the cities of KaiiipoliSy Rho- 
tiu.\!"S. H'-niA/riii, nnd srvmil ports on the opposite coast of 
A<ii:i Minnr. 111. Tho southwostoni district of the Pelo* 
r.>\M>i ^. with tlio strongly- fortified cities of Koron and 
M'i"/i. IV. TIh" l>iirliy of CiurrK (Candia), with the cities 
III" Cmr.i, liirtitiin, Ciimiiif, iV/i/Zi*/, and Mirubciia on the 
i'ii:i>t. and Sui liuHiUizht in tlio interior. This splendid isl 
antl had hcon ]>nrohasi'd of tho Man|uis of 3Iontferrat, and 
lui':inio an important sotth'niont for the Venetian nohility. 
Tho rioli land.^i woro divided into one hundred and thirty-two 
kiilL'lit>' tiffs, nnd fmir hnndrod and eight sergeants' tenures, 
all III Id with military tenure. Tlie Venetian iXoftiVi formed 
tl.i' lli>:)i rnuneil. at tho head of which stood the Captain- 
tli!u i;il III" the army. V. The Oounty of Nri;kox*onte (island 
nl" Knl'H'a). with tlio Mioii;r fiirtres.s of Chaikis on the strait 
iif llnn^^ts — iipjinsite tu ISteotia, and the eities of O/ecw, 
.\s!,i,,t anil Kii iffstus. I * n d e r the go v ern men t of N egropon t o 
ra!iL'»'d Mio smaller islands SAi/ros, SA'itit/toSy SA'Opc/os^ Chdi- 
liiumi, lito.< (Zia), on tlie houthorn eoast of Attica, together 
with J\i:inii and St /tint is in tlie Saronic Gulf, and Ceri^o 
(('\ there) u!ulrr the frowning promontory of Cape Malea, in 
the Mnrea.'' 

'"^ Til is important ventral oinpi>riuin for thoir oomnieroo the Vono- 
tiai..-* lost, wlirn, in !•.!«• 1, Mivhaol Pa1neololra^ with the aid of tlio 
tit-nt •(>;«(>. ox|v]lod tho Fniaks from ConMantim>plo, and granted to that 
hat I'll rival of Voiiioo tho ports and privilogos which she formerly had 
pussc'-tsoil in Tliraoo. 

'" Tlio sniullor islos Poros (KalaurinX Lira (IIydroa\ and S/tetza 
(TypairnosV uudor tho ooa-^t of .\ri;olis, 8oein not to have hoon por- 
nianontly iK'ou|Mod by tho Vonotians. Thoy served as a refuge to the 
.l/'i.r/**.rii« ^Ai-naiits\ wlun thoir oo\mtry, nftor the death of Coorge 
Ca-itriojis. was invailod by Mohnnnnod II., iu 1-170. See tho JArmoir 
DM //yk/ru, hy Autouiud MiauUffMunieh, 1834 (inmodem Greek). 
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At the time of the Latin conquest of Constantinople, the 
Venetian Republic was not populous and strong enough to 
take possession of the numerous islands which had been as- 
signed to it in the partition of the Oreek Empire. The 
Senate, therefore, permitted the Venetian nobles to fit out 
expeditions for the occupation of the islands, reserving only 
the sovereignty to the mother state. In consequence of this 
permission many maritime expeditions took place; thus 
Stampalia was occupied by the Quirini ; AndroSj by Marino 
Dandolo ; Tivx)Sy Mykoni^ Skyros^ LemnoSj Chios and Santos, 
by the Ghisi ; KeoSj by Giustiniani ; but the most brilliant 
conquest was that of the Cycladian Islands, by the distin- 
guished nobleman Mark Sanudo, in 1207, who, as Duke of the 
Archipelago, soon became independent of the Republic of 
Saint Mark. 

360. The Ionun Islands belonged during this period to 
small dynasties of Frankish nobles, who had sprung up during 
the crusades, and claimed the protection either of the Kings 
of Naples or the Despots of Epirus. Zante (the ancient 
Zakynthos), Cephalonia, Itaka, and Santa Maura (Leu- 
kadia), were, during the fourteenth century, held by the 
Beneventine family of Tocco, which, by marriage into the 
Greek dynasty of Arta, had inherited Akarnania, ^tolia, and 
part of southern Epirus, and called themselves Dukes cf Leu- 
kadia and Despots of Arta, Charles Tocco was the last des- 
pot ; the Turks drove him from Io4nnina and ^tolia in 1431, 
and his son, Leonardo II., lost Leukadia and Cephalonia in 
1469. Corfu (Corcyra), the most important of the Ionian Is- 
lands, both on account of its fertility and position at the mouth 
of the Adriatic Oulf, remained long under the supremacy of 
the Kings of Naples, until it, in 1386, was conquered by the 
Venetians. 
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XI L DocHT or Nazoi oe of tbs Akoiopslaoo, 1207-1560. 

361. EZTENT, CoifSTITUTION AI<f D DtNAATIES.— The CaSJ OOD* 

queiit of Naiof bj Mark Sanudo and his Vonotian adventureri 
10 1207 was followed by that of the other Gycladian islands. 
PfiroSf AntiparoSf AmargoSf Siphnos^ Kimoloa^ MUos^ Polikan- 
droM, Nio^ Santorini (Thera), and Anaphi rcoognised his sway 
and were distributed as fiefs among his knights. Nazos, tho 
gem of the Orcoian islands, beeame the duoal residence ; the 
opposite Pares, with its ezoellent harbors of Santa Maria and 
of Parecchidf was the naval station for his galley fl6et In 
Nazos the active and intelligent Mark Sanudo built a magni* 
floent castle, with twelve strong towers, on the high hill above 
the Greek metropolis on the northwestern coast The natives 
obtained favorable terms from their conqueror ; he guaranteed 
them the possession of their property and lands, and they eon- 
tiuucd to enjoy tlioir privileges and the ozeroiso of the Grecian 
rites of tht'ir Church. 8auudo received the ducal title from 
the Latin Kinporor of Constantinople, which he left, together 
witli his consolidated and beautiful duchy, to his successors, 
in 1220.'»* 

It would appear strange that the reviving Greek Empire 
of the Palaoologi, who reconquered the greater part of Oreeoo 
from the Pranks and Asia Minor from the Turks, should have 
permitted the Dukes of Naxos to sit quietly on their usurped 
throne of the JRgcan islands ; yet wo can discover the cause of 
tliis remarkable longevity of the Prankish principality, not only 

*^ H\x iltikon of tho fftmfly finntido followed until ISOY. Tho fkmily 
Dnllo Cnroori ft*oTii No^popontft thon liih«ritA(l th« duchy by marriage, 
liut tho third duke, Niflcol6 Dallo (>areeri, lout tho duchy and hit lift 
in rovcn^o of n iort'ibU) orUim ho had commit tod on an innocent Gra<»k 
nmidcii. Tho (Ireok ArchonH, lod on hy tho intrl|(uinj;f nobleman Fran 
ccHco (-riMpo, HUVpriHod ond Htubbod the duke at bin huntintf ongUai 
i*firafrt'rJnt, in lUHl, and tho third dynoiity of (he Crispi maiatainod 
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IIL The Kingdom of Bulgaria, IV. The Kingdom of 
Servia, V. The renewed Byzantine Empire of Niccea and 
Constantinople. VI. The Despotat of Epirris. VII. Duchy 
of Great Wallachia. VIII. The Comnenian Empire of Tro- 
iizo9id, 

L State of the Assassins. 

364. Origin, Organization and Extent. — The enthu- 
siasm of the crusaders was met in the East by a similar ex- 
citement, which gave birth to societies formed in the spirit of 
Mohammedanism, and springing directly from the desire of 
sustaining the cause of Allah and his prophet by the extreme 
of religious fanaticism. Hassan-Ben-Sahab is the mysterious 
reformer — dair—oi Islam. He appeared on Mount Lebanon 
after the middle of the eleventh century, preaching the re- 
form with extraordinary eloquence ; but his fiery ambition urged 
him forward beyond the bounds of his mission. As the Imam 
of Mohammed, he proclaimed the second advent of the Pro- 
phet ; he enraptured the masses with his vehement exhortations 
of the austerest observances of Islamism ; he formed a body- 
guard of Fedavies or initiated in the mysteries of the advent, 
and occupied Alamut, in the mountains of Dilem. Urged on by 
his ambition, he boldly changed the creed, and proclaimed that 
" There was no God but Godj and that Hassan was the Fro- 
phet of God,^^ and at the head of thousands of fanatical follow- 
ers built up his empire extending from the frontiers of Persia 
to the coast of the Mediterranean. Yet it was not a state 
with a united territory. It was only an order of fanatics called 
Hatsheshim, or as the crusaders pronounced it. Assassins, who^ 
from their numerous strongholds all along the mountains, obey- 
ed the commands of the terrible Prophet, the Sheik al DjebaZ, 
the Ancient of the Mountain, and kept the people in the most 
fearful subjection to his invisible power. Hassan, in his snow- 
white caftan and turban, the emblem of purity, was the grand 
master of his order of Saracen Knights or Fedavies, who, under 
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dieir thrM Daii al-KMr^^^ or gnad priorii, wero tnuned to 
the moiit oztraordimtry obodionoe and telf-miorifioo. Fearful, 
almoat inoredible, woro Uio aoorot mnrdon of the dcroted As- 
aaHBiiM. The ininistorB, the vision in Bagdad, in Cairo, thv 
rliit^fUinH iu tho inountainH, tho KulipIiH, tho Bui tuns lur* 
rniintlcd by thoir courtiorH and life-guards, — Count llaymond 
II. of ToulouHo before Tripolin in 1151— tho MarquiH Oon- 
rad of Montfurrat in Aoro in i 192, Hovoral kings, distinguiBhcd 
prelates, and knights — not only In Pulostino, bat even in 
Karope — ^fell beneath the dagger or by the poison of the invii- 
ible Old Man of the Mountain. The terror was so great that 
oTory demand of the mysterious ehief was immediately eomplicd 
with, for tho S(}cret members of this Mohammedan Tomple 
were every where. Their prinoipal castles were AJamut or 
Vulture's Nost, situated to Uio north of Casbin on tho firontior 
mountains of Dilem, the soat of the Oid Man, Riutbar on 
the west, and Lamsir and Kirdkuh on the northeast of Ala- 
mnt, were impregnable fortresflOH, held by tho fanatics. Tab- 
sin (TuW)Uh), 7^m and Kannin, AsHaflHin castles of KuhlH- 
tan in Persin, secMired hiH inflnonoo in the east, whilo tlie for- 
trewHOH of Shadrir (Hrhndij!), near Inpahan, Dtrkul ntid Jitii- 
enrfs/idfiy farther south, eztended his authority toward tho 

'*^ Mftlok-Hhnh, tho HultRii of MohhouI, imtonUhod at thia fnr^prnAding 
hcroty, nmrohod bin army a^aiiiKi IIiihuaii nnd ■ont hiit onvoy to thu oa«- 
Uo of AUiiiut to oiiforoo subiniKHion. Tho old Slioik of tho Moutitainii 
•uiToundod hy hin AMHtMNiim, rocnivod tho Turk, and )>ookoiiing ono of 
hiH followoPH Hiiid : "SUh thyMt'lf," — »nd toanolhor: " Throw tliyiiolf 
down from tho hfttiloinont^" — mu\ hi'foro tlui wordrt w«r« pronountuM] 
hirt diiici|)h«iihiidohoyod hhii niid hiy «xplrh)|;( — thA oriA at tho foot of tho 
Turk — (ho olh«*r, UoorAtod nt tho hotiotn of tho prooiplool not only m 
willinK but M Joyful mftrtyr* to thoir iiiith. The t<»rrlblo old man thon 
turned to tho trombliiij( onvoy : "(Jo toll thy imutor what thou hatt 
Horn, and iuhl, that Hovt-niy thotiwmd horoos liko thcMO oboy my nod." 
Thi'Sullnn Htill mlvanoiMJ, ImiIom Mooinj^, Iho noxt niorninj^, n niyntoriou* 
da^i^fr Hllfklnj^: in Iiih pillow, in tiu» intrnt rotirod part of hiH tout, ho bo- 
onrno ho frl^htonod that ho ohIohmI tho rotruat of hU army, uud left th« 
old moiiMtor of thu mountain to hiiniult 
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troBt. Thus a chain of stroDgholds brought the Sheik in oom- 
munication with his most important possessions, those of the 
district of the Ismaelites (279) on Mount Lebanon between the 
principality of Antioch and the county of Tripolis. Here the 
treacherous Assassins or Ismaelites possessed th e castles of ikfas- 
yad^ Kehef^ Kadmus and Szaflta^ in the highest range of the 
mountain, and the still more important Balanea, Banias ( Ya- 
lenia) on the sea-coast, which in its strong position among pre 
cipitous rooks cut off the communication between the Christian 
States. At Alamut and Masyad were the luxuriant gardens 
concealed by high walls, where the young fedavies, intoxicated 
with hashish ^^ were carried to taste the 'joys of paradise (as 
they were made to believe), and were thus rendered willing to en- 
counter death in order to secure a permanent seat in that abode 
of bUsB. Under the Sheik stood, 1st, the three Dais al-Kdnr 
(grand priors of the order) ; 2d, the Dais or initiated masters \ 
3d, the RefeekSf or companions ; 4th, the Fedavies^ or deyo- 
ted ; 5th, the LaseekSy aspirants or novices, and lastly the mul- 
titude of the profane people. The fundamental maxim of the 
creed, which separated the secret doctrines of the initiated As- 
sassins from the austere public tenets of the mass of the com- 
mon people, was most carefully preserved, and the people were 
held to the strictest injunctions of the Koran. The East did 
not detect the motive power of the Assassins' Chief; the trem- 
bling multitudes only saw the poniard strike those who had of- 
fended the Envoy of the invisible Imam himself, the forerun- 
ner of the Great Prophet, who was expected to arrive in power 
and glory to assert his dominion on earth. The eastern 
branch of the Assassins was destroyed by the Mongols during 
the invasion of Hulaguin 1258. In Syria they continued to 
alarm the crusaders for fourteen years longer, until their 
strongholds, Masyad and Banias, were besieged and taken by 
Bibars, the Mamluke Sultan of Egypt, and the rest of the As- 
sassins fled into the higher ranges of the mountain, where they 

*** Hashish was an intoxicating beverage distilled firom IhiMtd. 
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still poMess a mystical religion and liye under the name of 
tbe IsmaUiyrh. 

IL Emfirb of the Eyubids and Mamluke Sultans. 

365. Extent and Dynasties. — The great Salah-edDin, 
the son of Eyub (1137-1192), laid in 1174 the foundation of 
the vast empire of the Eyubids, on the ruins of the Latin king- 
dom of Jerusalem. The pious and generous Sultan discoTer- 
ed that the Christian fanaticism could only be vanquished by 
a similar enthusiasm among the Mohammedans. But his chi?- 
alrous heart despised the dagger of the Assassins, and he joy- 
fully brandished the soimetar of the Mamluke. Both Turks 
aud Arajbs had become degenerated ; they could no longer re- 
sist the flower of European chivalry. It was the hardy sons 
of Mount Caucasus aud of Koordistan, who, by a particular 
drill, were to form the strength of his army. Carried away 
from their home in tender age by Syrian merchants, the young 
Circassians were trained to arms under the proud name of 
Mcunlukr. Without relatives or a native country they form- 
ed the body-guard of their chief, with the brightest hopes of 
rank and advancement ; they mounted the fleetest steeds of 
Arabia ; the finest armor, the best tempered weapons adorn- 
ed their handsome persons, and beneath their yellow standards 
the Mamlukes became the most formidable cavalry of Eastern 
warfare. At the head of these troops Salah-ed-Din extended his 
empire from the frontiers of Armenia along the Euphrates to 
Arabia, Egypt and westward along the sea-coast to Barka, 
on the outskirts of the Libyan desert. Da^nascus was his 
capital, and there he died in 1192.'" His vast dominions 

"•TIjo sopulohrftl nionuniont of Sftlali-od-Din, forms a largo irregular 
buildini^of whitonnd Mnck niarblo,with many cupolas nnd lofty archod 
windowB covered with gilt inscriptions. Jt stands in tho Derwish street, 
on tlio caravan route to Jeiusalcm and Mecca ; but though it is still 
devoutly visited by the Moslem pilgrims it is rapidly falling in ruins. 
See our articles "^n Ji'xcuraion to Damascus and Baalbek," in the 
Amorican Review for Axig.'u.^t «CLd.%v^\.«caV)«¥^ \^%, 
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i ^ere again divided, and underwent many revolutions, until the 
revolt of the Baharid Mamlukcs against the last Eyubid 
Sultan, in 1250, brought the power into the hands of these 
wild and homeless warriors. Sultan Bibars reconquered 
Antiooh, Tripolis, and the greater part of Syria, in 1260- 
1277, and Sultan Chalil (1290-1294) expelled the Christians 
from their last possessions in Acre, Beirut and Tyre. Thus 
began in the East the long, barbarous, and lawless rule of 
the Caucasian adventurers ; Syria and Palestine were totally 
devastated, the Christian monuments burned and destroyed, 
and misery brought over the decimated population, while 
Egypt became prosperous by her manufactures and commerce. 
Sultan Kelawun concluded treaties of commerce with Aragon 
and Venice in 1289. The Genoese had their consuls and em- 
porium in Alexandria. Egyptian industry consisted princi- 
pally in paper, carpets, and excellent linen. Agriculture was 
flonrishing and occupied three hundred thousand /(?/^£5 (peas- 
ants). 

The Mamlukes did not degenerate ; new bands of gallant 
youths from Mount Caucasus replenished their numbers every 
year ; they formed a military aristocracy, whose chiefs were 
the counsellors of the Sultan and his vizier ; the great Kadi 
administered justice, assisted by the kadis of the principal 
sects, who all united in electing the Sultan. The revolutions 
of the throne were frequent ; seldom did a son follow his fa* 
ther, generally the handsomest or the bravest of the Mamluke 
cavaliers ; their life was entirely military ; they lived merrily 
on the fat of the land, without any foreign war until the storm 
of the Mongol invasion of Tamerlane in 1 400, and the reduc- 
tion of Egypt, by Sultan Selim and his Osmanli Turks, in 
1517. 

366. Divisions, Cities, and Historical Places. — Egypt — 
Missr — performed an important part during the crusades. The 
Kings of Jerusalem were alternately enemies or allies of the 
Fatimid Kaliphs against the Turks ; and it was in the luxury 
and voluptuousness of Cairo, that the Templars, during the oamr 
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|Miig;n of KinR Anialrto.for the first timo laid Mido Ui« auntflr 
ity of their d«*|H)rtiii<!iil, mid 04)iitriu'U*d thomt i«Hturn \\ov$ 
wiiirli UU;r, foftUtrrd within their ntinvoiit wallN, oauKed (ho 
ac<:uMitit)ii mid tli^Htnictioii of thuir ordor. ily the Koiivnil ignu- 
raiim of K(*o/;rii|i)iy ill that time*, th«) iiioHt vxujyrgiTatvd nr 
coiiiitH of ihv Hiialth and Hpltmdor of tho (JtrtU SMtn uj 
liahylnn (iho Kaliph of (f aim), and thu furtilit^ of JiabyloiuR 
or K^ypt, wuro cirLMilaUid throii(j;hout Kiiro|)0, and gavu riw) 
to tho}4o ill planned expeditions of tho liungariaiia in TilH, 
and of Biiiut Louis in r^4H, which torininatod in tho d(»- 
•truetiou of thouHands of bravo but ignorant Cliristian wsr 
riors. Kf(ypt was then divided into, I. Hihmr Dauuuat, 
Inner or UpiK.*r Kgypt, with tlio oitios, Koiui, u4«Ain«m, Dm* 
dtrtif JCsHfhf Aatuufi^ and Kfjanrt on tho coast of tho Ked 
Sea; 1 1. liiF, or Middle Egypt, with K aiura — ^tbo Viotorioiis— 
CVifVo, or liahyloHy on the eastern bank of tho Nile, tho oapi- 
tal of the Kaliphs and Eyubid Hultans; Mmf (McmphiN)t 
Jiulak^ livihviHy and Ain-Shntnrs (lloliopolis), whoro the 
oruHud«TH, as auxiliaries of the Knliph, in a brisk battln, for tiio 
fifHt time croHHnd swords with the brilliant young Halah-odDin 
and the K<MjrdiMh warriors, the Mamlukos; III. I)m.«HUV— 
GAUiiiKir, the Jk/fUf or Lower Egypt, surrounded by tlie 
tiircM} brunehes of the Nile and the Mediterranean. On tho 
ooiiMt were situaUul the thriving eities, Scujttieroon (Alexsn- 
dria), Ra$kid (Uosittta), and Ihunanhur^ on the Alexandrian 
canal. Eastward, on tiie MUinictic branch of the Nile, and the 
Jiakr Tenia (Lake of Monxaleh), lay the celebrated JMmiat 
(Damietta), the bulwark of Egypt, a niilo from the sean^oast. 
The uity was then the great emporium of Eastern traiTie, with 
splendid moHi|ues, rich bsKuars, and a numerous |M>pula- 
tinn. It wiiH Hurrnundeil hy tripio walls, and towers of groat 
strongtli. Otht^r towers in the river defended the approaeh 
iVtiiii the Nile. Vet the vulor and enthuHiaHm of the Ohris- 
tiiuiH vHiii|uiHlied all th(«He olmtaehtN, and the desperate resist- 
anee of thti Haraeens. Damietta was taken, after a siege of 
seventeen mouths, in 1219, aud an imuiensc booty mado; but 
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it was soon lost again by the arrogance of the Cardinal Pela- 
^118 and the superior tactics of Sultan Melik Khamel, who 
totally destroyed or captured the Christian army among the 
swamps of Mansourah, and forced them to purchase their re- 
lease by the surrender of Damietta and the evacuation of 
Egypt The same fate awaited Saint Louis, of France, and 
his brilliant army, in 1248 ; and the unhappy city, after so 
many vicissitudes, was finally razed by the Mamlukes for fear 
of a third invasion, in 1250,*^* 

III. Wallacho-Bulgarian Kingdom. 

367. Extent, Constitution, and Cities. During the re- 
volutions of the Byzantine Empire, under the Angeli, the Bul- 
garians threw off the yoke in 1186, and sustained their inde- 
pendence for two centuries, until they, together with their 
neighbors the Servians, were defeated by Sultan Murad at 
Kossowa, in 1389, and became incorporated in the Turkish 
^npire in 1392. The Wallacho-Bulgarian kingdom ex- 
tended along the I)anube, from the shores of the Black Sea 
westward to the river Timok, and was on the south bordered 
by Mount Haemus. The principal cities were : Ternowa (sit- 
uated on a hill, surrounded by gardens, on the banks of the 
river Jantra, the residence of the Bulgarian kings, and the see 
of the primate of the Latin church), Nicopolis^ Bidin (Wid- 
din), Dristra (Silistria), on the Danube, Varna and Salata 
on the Pontus, and Triaditza (Sofi4), beneath the celebrated 
defile, Clazcsura Sancti Basilii, on Mount Haemus. The 
Bulgarians extended their sway south of that mountain, along 
the river Hebrus, but without permanent possession. The 
Khans obtained the royal title from the Pope, yet their power 
was restricted by the council of the Boyars or nobles. Diets, 

"*The modem city lies seyeral miles in the interior. For these 
events see the graphic description of ths sieges in Miehi^pd's ^ttcin 
de$ OroUadei, liyres XH and ZIU., ^nc| Milk, pagep I97r218, in tht 
Philadelphia edition, 

19 
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eomiiia, w«r« hM ; the aousiirj wii difidcd into thirty Sta^ 
ron/i/^j, #:«cb defended hy fortrtmtM und csntloi. While the 
hulguiMUM followed the Oreek Church thej had a patnarch 
aftd ten btah/>p# ; later, when thej [Maaed orer to the Latin 
riifial, their Frimaa reaided in Terrunoa, and their prelate* re- 
evtiired the pallium in Rome. Among the many heretical 
eecu were tha BogomiUM, the Belored of God, whoae dr^c- 
trin#ia apread through the Weat, where thej were called Bui 
gari {Bfmp^rtm). The Uwf of the Bulgariana were cruel, and 
their manners harharooa, though Chriatianitj exerted ita influ- 
•nee, and their kinga, bj frequent marriagea with Bjiantine 
prineeaaen, became more poliahed and kept a brilliant court 
The Bulgariana fooght mo«tlj on horneback (105), with bowi 
and arrow*, iabre and lance. Their bannera were horne-tailf 
ixefl on ftpearf , until the Pope gare them the Chriatian stan- 
dard of the croM. Thej wore the flowing Eaatem garmentu, 
and Urge turban*, and their general gathering*, headed bj their 
Bo^am, made a brilliaut *how. King A*aan IL built a fleet 
on the Danu>>e, which placed him in direct communication 
with the KuAiiian*. The Bulgarian merchant* enjoyed pecu- 
liar privilege* in Conntantinople, where they had their own 
bazaar* and d/pAt«. Hotrm of their prince* were rnen of 
learning. Alexander (I.'jaO-I.'jrn'J) publi*hcd a »S!avic tran*- 
Ution of the JJyxantino hi*torian, (Jon*tantine Mana**c*, with 
elegant painting* ; but the Boyar*, with all their pomp and 
luxury, remained unin*tructed, and the clergy only made much 
progre** in learning. 

IV. KiWODOM OF SeRVIA. 

3Gft. The GrcrU Zupan of Servia had roceircd the royal 
crown from the Pope in VZ'Z'Z (325), and ruled hi* *pirit«d and 
hand*ome people, the Hcrvian* and UaMcian* (Uaitzi), a* an 
independent king or /Tm/. Hervia contained, I, Hranizowa^ 
on the Danube ; 2, tHiupa^ on the ea*t, in the valley of the 
MoravA; 3, /Coiiot4;a,ou\\x^io>\\\\/\wX\x^>\^^^tMLlUY of Mount 
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Scardus; 4, Jtasda, northwest, on the frontiers of Bosnia 
(Rama) ; and 5, Zenta^ the coast-land on the Adriatic, from the 
Drinus and the Lake of Skodra, northward to the Republic of 
Bagusa. The brilliant period of the Servian nation, their 
oonquests, political influence, laws, and poetry, was the middle 
of the fourteenth century, under their great king, Stephen 
Douschan (1333-1356). Rassa (Nov! Bazar), at the foot of 
the Dinarian Alpes, was the residence of the Krai. 

369. Raousa (139) in its advantageous position had be- 
come a thriving commercial republic, which under a strong 
aristocratic government already rivalled Venice in trade and 
manufactures ; it possessed the Dalmatian and Bosnian mines, 
and its citizens were active, wealthy and chivalrous. Bxigusa 
produced poets, engineers, painters and historians, and merited 
the title of the Slavo-lllyrian Athens. 

V. The Greek Empire op Niojea and Constantinople. 

370. Limits, Restoration op the Capital and Con- 
quests. — Theodore Lascaris had saved the Greek Empire by 
hoisting his banner in Prusa as a rallying point for all the 
faithful. A victorious reign of eighteen years expanded his 
principality to the magnitude of an empire. Lascaris recon- 
quered and united again Bithynia^ Mysia, Lydia, Ionia, 
parts of Fhrygittj Caria and Paphlagonia^ together with 
the islands, LemnoSj Imbros, TenedoSy Lesbos, Chios, and 
Samos, from which he expelled the Ghisi, and other Venetian 
nobles. His successor, the admirable John Dukas Vatatzes 
(1222 — 1255), drove back the Turks and pressed hard upon 
the Latin Knights in Constantinople. That city fell at last in 
1261, and Michael VIII. Palaeologus reunited, toward the 
close of the century, Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, and the 
southeastern parts of the Morea with the reviving Byzantine 
Empire. 
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oTl iSrxnA, I'M till* Ligurian coast, had in hor rivalry 
with Vtiiiri ^ivi'n u" ftriMinuff an aid to the Greek Emperor 
lif Ni-:r:i. :i« Viiiiiv h:v\ ilitiio to the Latin cont|ncrors of 
('i'ii*ia!:tiii -I !«'. (ii ni»:i ihiTrfurr was ri'wanled bv the Grivk 
I iu|>i r«*r wich iin|>iirtaiit jtrivlU'^rfM, i*xom|)tion from dutioK, and 
tilt iiM«i<in iif tht> ttulmrb.s nf IVra and Galatfi, which were for- 
titit •! hv dmililo lines of wall, and that high central tower which 
htill tnrniB Ml ciinH)iiruii\i> an ohjeet in the Bcencry of Convtnn- 
titi"! li" at tlif iirrsmt d:i\ . Nay. the Genoese CTcn took posset 
i*ii>n i>f iVi-ry |iritniMnti>ry on the UoMjdiorus, nnd thus sought 
t'l rxrlitih' thi'ir rouipititMrs from the eoninicrcc on the Black 
St .1 Th ry invu|iirtl tin- I'jistorn ei»a.«t of the Crimea, where they 
f-rtitiitl C'lf'ii, C/intz, CV<,v.v.»;/. liospfiorus^and Crmbdh.nnd 
v>ui\*\\>hvd tlifir eoiinnercial di'iuits in Azoic at the mouth of 
th«- Ihm. Having h\ oxtranrdinary exertions become the 
diiniltii'i'ring nation on the l*ontus, they began to arm for that 
tri'iiii'iiditiis maritime htruggle with Venice, which from the 
\iar I'J.^'i eontiiiued almost without interruption to 138*2, 
att>l torminatrd only witli the debilitation and decline of both. 
In till* foUijwing century Genoa put herself into the posses- 
si- in of groat part of the Asiatic islands of tho ^^Sgcan, such 
as .S :fut ts . A/t < / ;- m , (. 7i ins , 1 \^ti ru^ Mvfellino ( Lesbos) , Stali- 
wrvir' (L(Mnnos), Imhros^ Trnvila,% »S(f mof/iroor, TViOJOS, and 
the smaller gnuips. 

VL I)KSPt>TAT OK EriRus. 

:;7J. Kxrr.NT anp l*iMNri:s, — Tho portions of tho By- 
/.:ititiiii> Kmpire situated to tho west of the range of Pindus, 
all Kpirus. Aearnania and .Ktolia, as well as Lower Macedonia 
and Thissaly (Megali-Vlachia), were saved from tho feudal 
dominion by Greek princes, who tlierc maintained themsolves 
against the French C'rusaders. Kpinis was, immediately after 
the c(»ni|ucst of Constantinople in l'i04, occupied by the intel- 
ligent Michael Angelos, who, boldly assuming tho direction of 
the government of the whole country 'from Djrraohium to 
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Nanpactus, on the Corinthian gulf, and gathering a large 
military force, secured the mountainous frontier against the 
Franks, and established his residence at Jodnnina or Arta. 
The civil government of the Despot of Epirus was a continu- 
ation of the Byzantine forms. Michael ruled as of right inher- 
iting the province ; it was a mere change in the name of the 
government, not a revolution in the condition of the people. 
It was modified, however, by the military character of the wild 
Albanian Highlanders, who were taken in pay by the Despots, 
and now for the first time make their appearance on the world's 
stage as mercenary soldiers. The Despots extended their con- 
quest to Thessalonica, where they easily defeated the Lombard 
feudatories of the Marquis of Montferrat, and obtained even 
the ini^erial title. This however was, later, given back to the 
great Yatatzes of Nicaea and the short-lived empire of Thes- 
salonica ceased to exist in the year 1234. Epirus was divided 
in 1308 ; the greater part fell to the share of Thomas Tocco, 
Count Palatine of Ccphalonia, and in 1358 King Stephen of 
Servia (364) succeeded in conquering all Epirus, Macedonia 
and part of Thessaly. 

VII. Duchy op Great Wallaohia. 

373. Origin and Extent. The Duchy of Great Walla- 
CHIA — MtydXrj BXaxwt— Or Neo-FcUroSj consisted of all Thes- 
saly, Phthiotis, Doris, and part of Phocis. Its capital was 
Hypata — NeairPatrai (Patrachik), in a strong position on the 
Sperchius. Zeituni (Lamia), on a spur of the Othrys, with a 
fortress still standing, tiiough in ruins, protected the defile oiAji- 
dinitza into Thessaly. ArmyroSy Dcmetrias (269) and VolOj 
were cities on the coast of the Pagasetic gulf; ThaiUmakaf Bel- 
estina, Ftrsdia (Pharsalus), Larlisa^ and THMe, all situated in 
the fertile plain of the interior. MetzovOj on Mount Pindus, 
protected the passage into Epirus, and TTialasona that into Ma- 
cedonia. This small duchy was founded by John DukaSi who 
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provftd a tr»it4ir to Win own brotlinrf MitihiMl II. of Rp!nM| 
»ti(l tha Pr»nkiMli Priiic^of tho Moru*, In ib« baitlfi of r«rb;|fi, 
I '^.Vj. At the hnail of hiii roving WallaohltDi thiN daring chief 
ohtaiiiisd full \K)HniiHnUm of Thomialy ; bo clalmod mitiro ind*' 
|iiiiidifiinct, and Ntood at ilio tlmo of bin dimtb, I2(i0, on «<{ual 
tirtiiH Inith with thn dritok Kniporor and tbo Froneb PrUmt^ 
in (ifMuw, Tliii Catalan VrmihonUirn coni^tiAred tbo valbty of 
HporcrliiuH, whioh thny unit4t<l tfi tin) duchy of Atbonii; but 
Thi'NHiily ritvi*rt(*d to tbo Hyxantinn Kniplro, and waN govcm* 
fd by ini|icirial linuUsnantN, who aftorwardu wore, by this cm* 
liifnir, honored with the titbt of DcHjiotn. 

VIII. CoMNKMIAN KmI'IIIK OIT TaKtllZOND, I'^04*'U0h 

374. Oftiom, l4iMrrfi, OoNHTirimoN, and Oitikm.— At tha 
tiini) of thii downfall of thu Oomncnian family in ISyxantiuni, in 
1 1 H5, Thamar, a daughtor of tbo tyrant Andronicua (340), ftavisd 
two of biM nophtiwff, AluxiuM and David (Jomnoui, and fl^^d with 
thn childntn to the ooaMt of Oob^hiN, in PontuM, on tbo Uim'M 
Htui. Thftri) thn young prinooH wi^ro hospitably roc^olvcd by thn 
(Inu'VH, find when, in lt404, thn Hy/antino Kmpiro Hank Mnrn 
thn tiwnrd of thn nruNadnrn, A lux i UN ('oinnonuN, thon a Imn'l 
Nomo find hpirltnd youth, at tbo hnad of Win (jolcbian (irnnlcN, 
con([Ui!r()d TrnbiKOnd, Hinopn, and all the noant kudu of Paph- 
lagonia, aw far wont aH tbo HangariuH, and laid tho foundation 
of the Coninenlan Kiupire of Trebizond. Thitt proMperity, 
however, did not last ; Hinope wan noon loHt to the Hultau 
of I<'.nniuni, and the more distant eoni|uestH on tho Hiingariun, 
Atuaiittiu^ TioMf and Jhrnliiriu^ were reooeuj)ied by the 
rnlititologi of Constantinople. The Hniiill Trebixontino Ktat«} 
thuN beeanie eiruuniHcribed to the aiuJtent TbenioN of 
Ohaldia, Koloneiii, an<I part of that of Armenia (Wi-W^). 
T/t'hizond (Trapoitus), on thu ooast, was the eapital. In a 
/iifl/jn iflount niluiitvuu, v*\V\\ n^ ^^T\I\V^ v^vwwVx'^ >wv>w\\vV/\\.N^u.utGd 
only A lawjurw ii<*ri \a\ luukiN \i v^\^^^ ^^^ ^-V«^ >Ktv.>x\K,>K\. v^xwyc^ 
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lituns of eastern traffio.^^^ Its exports consisted in the rich 
products and manufactures of Asia Minor, the copper of 
Tokat, the brilliant dye-stuffs of Caesarea, variegated car- 
pets, cloth of hair and wool, which in the ships of the Ita- 
lian Republics were conveyed to Alexandria, Marseilles, and 
Spain ; and along the Danube, and to the Tauric Chersonesus, 
from whence they were transported by different routes through 
Bussia and Germany to the north of Europe. The city of 
Trebizond, with its extensive suburbs, was strongly fortified 
"by several impregnable castles, separated by deep ravines. 
The interior of the town was filled with palaces, public ba- 
zaars, the magnificent churches and convents St. Eugenios, 
the Panaghia Chriso Kephalos^ and the great cathedral of 
Santa Sophia^ in a delightfiil site on the sea-shore. A 
numerous population inhabited the city and the environs all 
along the coast, where Genoese, Pisans and Venetians had their 
magazines and commercial dep6ts. On the eastern coast were 
situated the flourishing cities Rhizaiorij Athenai, Pyxites, and 
Sotiropolis, at the foot of the Mingrelian mountains. The 
unruly Lazi, on the river Phasis, were subjects of the Com- 
nonian Emperors, though they often rose in open rebellion. 
On the west lay the cities of Kerasos (23-226), Tripolis, Ze- 

""The city has its name from the trapezoid, op tabular form of the 
rooky coast on which the first settlers had established themselyes. 
"The Bonthem shores of the Black Sea offer every advantage fop main- 
taining a nnmerons population, and the physical configuration of the 
country supplies them with excellent natural barriers to defend them 
on every side. There are few spots on earth richer in picturesque 
beauty, or abounding in more luxuriant vegetation than the south- 
eastern coast of the Euxine. The magnificent country that extends 
from the mouth of the Halys to the snowy range of Mount Caucasus is 
formed of a singulap union of rich plains, verdant hills, bold rocks, 
wooded mountains, primeval forests, and rapid streams. In this fertile 
and majestic region Trebizond has been for more than six centuries the 
noblest and finest city.** See the detailed History of the TVebizontine 
Mnperora in Prof. Fallmerayer, and the later work of CoL Finlay, page 
864-498. The modem city has fifty thousand inhabitants. 
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phyrion^ Oinaion^ and Amiiot. In the interior the realm ex- 
tended over the rich plains of Side^ Themiskyre, and Meso- 
dioMioti^ southward to Zigana, Pylai^ and the important 
paM of Baiburd^ where the high mountain range of Parjades 
separated it from the territories of the Seldjukian Turks of 
Icouium. The Emirs of the Turkmans, the warlike tribes on 
Mount Caucasus, and the Greek Emperor, at Nicsea, were 
thus the natural enemies of the young Comnenian Dynasty, 
while, on the contrary, the crusading barons of GonstantiDople 
became its allies in their simultaneous efforts against Nicaea. 
The approaching invasion of the Mongols brought new dan- 
gers, yet, though both Andronicus I. and Johannes I. 
(1222-1238) were obliged alternately to seek the friendship 
of the Turkish Sultans or Mongol Great Khans, and even to 
pay tribute and render military service to the latter, yet, by 
their prudence, they escaped invasion, and being considered 
more as active chiefs of a mercantile establishment, than pur- 
ple-born Princes of an Empire, thoy were enabled for nearly 
two centuries to maintain their independence, and to contri- 
bute their part to the peaceful exteuHion of the world's com- 
merce, and the civilization and happiness of their subjects, and 
the numerous Greek emigrants, who, driven from their Eu- 
ropean homo by the advance of the Ottoman Turks, found a 
hospitable reception on the beautiful shores of Trebizoud. 

Such was the state of the Eastern World during 
the times of the crusades, when at the middle of the four- 
teenth century, the appearance of the Ottoman hordes in Eu- 
rope brought on new geographical divisions of territory, and a 
change in the political relations of all the lands that came 
within the reach of their swords. 
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A DIGEST OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

BT L. T. OOYELH 
12ina Prio« 60 Oenti. 

This work, which is just published, is designed as a Text-Book for 
the use of Schools and Academies; it is the result of long ezperieDoe^ 
of an eminently successful Teacher, and will be found to posseM many 
peculiar merits. 

AtaregtUarmMUfiff <if the Board <^ Ed^tccMon iff Ro€Km^^ KM Am» ^% 1801^ 

**liMoUf«d, That Oo?eU*8 Digest of Bngllih Orammsr bs sobttitiitiid ftr WslU' 
Oruomsr, m a Text-Book In the pnblio schools of this dtj, to tsks tflbet attibs ooai- 
msnoement of the next Mhool jeer." 

EoBtraet from Vu MtntOst ^ a B4t/vtar MttHng ^ ths Board ^ EduoaUom ^ 
jyoy, May 81t<; 1868. 

** Mr. Jonos, from Oommlttee on text-books, snd sobool Ubrsrlss, mored, that Bal> 
lioD*s InglUh Orammsr be itricken from the Ust of text-booki^ snd OoTeU*s be sobstt- 
toted-Pataed.'* 

Fromjbrty'fot^r Ttachon of PuMo BohooU^ PiUtburg, Pa, 

** The onderdgned have examined * OoreU^s Digest of English Orammsr,* sad sn of 
opinion that in the Jnttnew of its genersl views, the exceOenoe of lU style, the brevitj, se- 
ouraef , and penploalty of its definitions and rales, the nnmeroos examples snd lUostra* 
tiona, the adaption of itssjntbetlcsl exereiies, the almplidtj of its method of aaaljds, 
and in the plan of Its arrangement, this work sorpsiees snj other grsmmsr now bslbrs 
the pnblio ; and that in all respeots it is most admirably adapted to ths nss of sobools 
and academ ie s." 

From att iKo TBodKort qf PiibUe SchooU ^iho (Hty qfAttoghanf, Pa, 
^ We, the undersigned, Teachers of Alleghany oitj, baring oarefhUj sxsmlBsd Mr. 
* Ooveirs Digest of English Orammai^* and impartially oompared it with other grsm- 
mara now in use, are fhlly satisfied that, while it is In no respect inferior to others. It is 
In very many respects much superior. While it possesses sll that is necessary ibr the ad- 
vanced student, and much that is not Ibund in other grammars, it is so simplified ss to 
adapt it to the capacity of the youngest learner. We are confident that mnoh time sad 
kbor will be saved, and greater improvement secured to our pupils in the study of this 
science, by its introduction into our schools ; hence we esmestly reco mm end to the Boards 
of Dirocton of this city, its adoption as a uniibrm text-book upon this soienoe In the 
scbools under their direction.** 

From JoHK J. WoLOorr, A 11, Pr. and Bupt, 9ih Ward Sohoolt PUU^urff, Pu, 

** * Covell's Digest of English Orammsr* not only evinces the most nacssslag Isbor, the 
most extensive research, the most uarelsxtBgeflbrt, and the roost devoted sslf-flserlficlag 
stady of Its author, but It is the most complete, the most perfect, and, to me, (he most 
satisfsctory exposition of English Grammar that has come to my aotloe. It appears to 
me that every yonth aspiring to become master of the English language, from the rndi- 
mental principles to the (nil, round, besutiftil, fliultless, perfeet period, wfU make this Tol 
ume bis * vade mecum.* " 
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EXIXMITION OF THE GRAMMATICAL BlllUOTURE OF 
THE KNGLIHU LANGUAGE. 

Br JOHN MUtXlOAN, A. R 
Urge ISUno. 074 p«gM. 11 6a 

Thli work U a MmprahaiitlTe and oompUU ■jtUm of EnglUh 
Onunmar, embnuiInK not only aU that Km bMn darolopod bj lh« Uter 
philologUti^ but alio the rttulU of yean of itudy and rvMaroh on tbt 
part of its author. One ip^at advantage of tbii book U iU admirabU 
•rrangamant Inttaad of prooeading at onao to tha dry datailt which 
ara dlataataful and diioouraging to tha pupil, Mr. M. commenoM by 
rlawing the Mtitanoa an a whole, analyalng It into ita proper parU, and 
aihibiting their oonneotlon ; and, after having tiiua parted theMntenee 
logically, pn>ce(i(U to tionaldor the Individual worde that eompoee It^ la 
all their granmiatioal rAlatloni. TliU In the natural order; and expe- 
rienea proves that the arrangement here followed not only ftniMrte 
additional intereet to tlie «ubject> but gives the pupil a much clearer 
Insight into it^ and greatly fafiilitatee his progreit. 

J^rom I)s. Jambi W. AtsxAiiosa. 

** I thsnk yon ftir the opperttinity ot pMimlnff your work on ths stmetore of Um 
XnirtMi lArifftmire. It ■trtki** ino m tmlnK on* of tli* moit yalniiblo oontrlbutloM to tbli 
ImiMirtMit bnnoh iiT lltonitiinv Tli« uutAn of InvanttipiUoii U mi unllko what ftpp«Mi 
In our ordlnRfjf ^oftlp^ftti»^^ tlio riMMontnic la «« wnind, mil Uio rotults iiro ao MtUflie* 
tery mA m> fMiiiAmimlilo U* tlio fniiltM mid groat KuUiurlUM of our uiothor tonffu*, tUI 
1 |ir«»|NM<t to roour U> It naaln Mitt again.** 

mriruct^m aMUr/^om K (X IISNsmm, Kaq., Prmidmit qftfU Board qfJUuM- 
tlonqfths aUy ^ Nwo Yurk, 

*' I bavs often ibonghi our language sMKlml aomA work In wbloh ibo prlndplaa of 
grsmmatloal aolenofi and of tlio atruoturo of tho blnguag^ plilloaotibUMllj oonaldarad, 
wera doyoln|Hid and ap|»ll6<l to Influaneo and oontrol tita tMiM and oofMtMdo of Iloraea 
and QiiliitlHan, wlilnh aaoni to ina to liava bimn too ofion tba jirlnalpel aouma of mIa- 
olaina, Irrrgularlly and rorrupUon. Xvi tbia point of Ylaw, I oonaldar your work a vain* 
sbia and appro|»rlatA addition to tba works on tba language** 

/'rorn Wm. Hosaoh Wsmtss, PruUJi^ni t\f ths JfrM Acadsmy^ J^me York, 

**Tlio iix|M«ttton uf tbe gramniatloal atruotnra of tlia Kngliab languagn by rnrfUaor 
Mulligan, of tlila city, la a work. In my o|ilnion. of groat niorit, and woll oaloulatod to 
Impart a tliorough and rrltloal knowlnlgo of tiio grainiiiar of tho KoKlliib langiumr. 

*• No tiariioat Kngllali atudont ran fWII t4) (iroflt by llio atiidy of tlila troatlao, yot It la 
doalgiioil mom partlouUry for mtiitiN »iinowbat matiiror, and A>r puplla wlio aro oapabla 
end liava a ds^, to ooiiiproliond tbo prlnolplaa and loam tbo piilloaopby of tbelr ows 
timguti.'* 
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DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

BY ALEXANDER BEID, A. IL 
12ma 6*72 pagea. Price |1 oa 

This work, which is designed for schools, contains the PBOinnrcLinoH 
and Explanation of all English words authorized by enunent writers. 

A Vocabulary of the roots of English words. 

An Accented List of Grxkk, Latdt, and Sobittdbx proper names. 

An Appendix, showing the pronunciation of nearly 8,000 of tha 
most important Geogbaphioal names. 

It is printed on fine paper, in clear type^ strongly bound. 

And is unquestionably one of the best dictionaries for the school- 
room extant 

Trom C. S. HxHBT, Pro/oMor qf PhUsoaophy, EUtory^ <tnd SeUet-ZeUrei, in Ihs 
UnitertUy of ihs OUy <^ New York. 

^Eeid's Dictionary of the English Lsngnage is an admirable book forfbe nae ol 
schoola. Its plan combines a greater number of desirable conditions for sach a work, 
than anj with which I am acquainted ; and it seems to me to be executed in genwai 
with great judgment, fidelity, and accuracy.** 

From HxKST Bkzd, Prqfestor qf English LUenOurs in ths Un4/9«ttUy of PmnayU 

wmicL 

**Beid'8 Dlcticmary ci the Eng^h Language appears to hare been compiled upon 
sound principles, and with Judgment and accunuy. It has the merit, too, of combining 
much more than is usually looked for In dictionaries cf small size, and wlU, I beliere, 
be found excellent as a conrenlent manual Ibr general relbienoe, and also for Tarlons 
purposes of education." 



GRAHAM'S ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
CLASSIFIED AND EXPLAINED; 

WUH PRACnOAL XZXBOIBEB. DKSIONSD FOB BOHOOia AND PBIYATI TDRIOW 

WriB AN INTRODUOnON AND ILLUBTBAnYX ATTlHOBimi. 

BY HENBY BEED, L!* D. 

1 VoL 12mo. Price |1 00. 

ThiB is one of the best books published in the department of lan- 
gpiage, and will do much to arrest the evil of making too common use 
of inappropriate words. The work is well arranged for classes^ and 
ean be made a branch of common school study. 

It is admirably arranged. The Synonyms are treated with referenet 
to their character, as generic and specific ; as active and passire ; m 
positive and negative ; and as miscellaneous synonyms. 
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HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAOR 

BT O. R. LATOAM, K. D^ F. B. & 
I2ma 400 pagM. Pric« |1 S5. 

This vork ii dMigned for the um of ttudenU in the Unircnity ind 
llitfh Schooln 

*■ nit «erk to rtfl.ily idratifle, iBd hmm p oMiWM a n»» TttaA WItk tki wtdt- 
iprMdlBff growth of Um Aajclo-Sazoa dtal««t, the imaMM* prtmt and profptctiTt 
pa«*r «^ Umm with whom thto to their * mothw toofoe,* toek a tr—ttot ninit bt eoontod 
•Ilk* lat«r««tlD|t ud owAiL**— ITiOoAfiMm amd Rf04e^or, 

** A witrk uf grMk r M M Tcb. niuch IcuDltfiiad to •ymj tlitaklof aobobr it wiD bt t 
aook i4 ttntljr. Tb« G«nn«Die tulfln uf the Enidtoh liitfima. tba «*««««*«^ of tht S^* 
toh with ittb<>r Uoiruairi«. a »k«tch of tbt alphabet, • mlBOte laTMCifAtlM of tte a^yB** 
•C7 of Iko UD<«jif«» Ac:, of icrMtt ralut to tTery phUoloftoC**— Oftatrvor. 



niSTOUY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

BY WILLIAM SrALDINO, A. IL 

raoraBMA or lmio. annoaioi, awd umtAratwM, urm uaifaauvr or •& AHBnwt. 

ISmo. 413 pagM. Price |1 Oa 

Tlie alwTG work, which U just published, is offered at a Text-book 
fur tho U40 of aJvanooil S^'hoi>U and Academies. Ittracea the literary 
pro^r<>«ui of the nation from its dawn in Anglo-Saxon timea, down to 
tlie present day. Commencing at this early period, it ia 00 oonstnicted 
as to intrinluoe the render gradual!}* and easily to studies of this kind. 
Comparatively little B|H>culation is presented, and those literary monu- 
ments of the earlier dates, which were thought most worthy of atten 
tion, are described with considerable fulness and in an attraotiye 
manner. In the subsequent pages, more frequent and sustained efforts 
are made to ai-ouso reflection, both by occasional remarks on the rela- 
tione between intellectual culture and the other elements of society, 
and by hints as to the theoretical laws on which oritioism should bt 
founded. Tlic characteristics of the most celebrated modem works an 
analyzed at considerable length. 

The manner of the author is remarkably plain and interssting^ 

almoat compelling the reader to linger orer his pages with uawaarisd 

attention. 
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